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FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 



Chapteb I. 

The time was evening ; the scene a 
small quiet garden, ivy-covered walls 
shutting out every thing belonging to the 
old city but the gray weather-stained 
tower of the cathedral close beside it ; 
the persons, a yoimg man twenty-five 
years old, and a girl about a year yoimg- 
er, tall and slight, with pale oval face, 
dark hair, and deep earnest gray eyes. 

They were in earnest conversation. 

" It seems very hypocritical of me to 
talk of despising riches when so much 
happiness or misery apparently depends 
on their possession." 

" Perhaps, Ralph, it is the tempta- 
tion against which we are appointed to 
struggle. Every heart has its own es- 
1 



pecial trial to pass through. We are poor, 
and so are always sighing for riches, in 
a vague belief they would give us the 
one thing wanting to make us happy ; 
and yet with riches how often comes the 
closing up of the heart against all its 
better and holier impulses ! " 

" I dare say, if the truth were told, 
poverty is not so great an evil as we are 
often led to believe. If we are obliged to 
calculate ways and means so narrowly, 
and debar ourselves from the pleasures 
and luxuries others indulge in, it is very- 
good discipline for the heart ; it calls 
out energies we might not know we pos- 
sessed, had no motive arisen for exert- 
ing them." 

" I do not think I should feel so dis- 
pirited if I alone had to suffer ; but there 

(1) 
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is mamma, who has seldom had a wish 
imgratified, if it were in papa's power to 
grant it, at however great the cost to 
himself, and Grace, and Ethie, and poor 
Frank — " 

" And yourself, Margaret. Why do 
you exclude yourself? If comparative 
poverty is hard for them, it is equally so 
for you." 

•' K I only felt certain they could live 
comfortably on what my father was able 
to save, I could trust confidently to my 
own future ; I should at once seek some 
employment which would make me in- 
dependent." 

" You would go out as a governess, 
you mean, my dear Margaret." 

*' There are many worse lota than a 
governess's, Ralph ; but I have few qual- 
&cations for such an office. Too much 
stress is laid on accomplishments now- 
adays, for me, with my matter-of-fact ed^ 
ucation, to be successful in such a call^ 
ing. When I start in the world on my 
own behalf, I must take a very sober 
course. The education of the heart and 
hands would be all I<?quld attempt." 

"A village schoolmi!M»e»s»-^..for in- 
stance," Ralph Atherton said ; and he 
laughed out in spite of the grave, serious 
face turned to his. " O Maggie," he 
added, "you little calculate on all the 
clever things you would be expected to 
teach in even the humble sphere your 
modesty has made you fix upon. There 
will be no end of government certifi-. 
cates, and abstruse studies, enough to 
daimt a braver heart than yours, my lit- 
tle sister." 

Margaret smiled as she looked up into 
his handsome face. " You should not 
despise my choice ; you do not know how 
useful a one it may be : and even with- 
out a government certificate, you wiU 
think of me for your school when you 
get your curacy, Ralph ? " 

" I will think of you as my house- 
keeper : you must live with me, wher- 
ever my home may be, remember." 

" Once I used to dream of such a thing, 
and the idea always came firaught with 
a thousand bright suggestions ; but, like 
many other dreams, that is over now. 
You must get a curacy and a wife. I 



have my mother and sisters and Frank 
to care for." 

There was a silence for a few minutes, 
and then Ralph said, " I cannot quite 
see what is to be done about my moth- 
er and the girls. What do you propose, 
Margaret ? or have you not yet thought 
seriously about it ? " 

" O, indeed, it seems the one thought 
never absent from my mind since our 
father's death. I think I told you the 
long conversation I had with him the 
night before he died, I was alone with 
him, and it seemed a relief to him to be 
able to tell me what he most wished us 
to do." 

" You mentioned that much, but you 
aever told me more," 

" It has all been so hurried and sad," 
Margaret said, passing her hand wearily 
across her brow, ** I can hardly think 
of any thing beyond the present mo- 
ment. But he told me how greatly it 
had tried him that he could save so lit- 
tle for his wife and children. Our moth- 
er's money has remained untouched, and 
accumulating ; and that, he hoped, with 
a curacy, would give you a fair start in 
life, and where, if needs be, you might, 
for a time, share your home with Grace 
and Ethie. His insurances, he hoped, 
with great care, would support my moth- 
er in such a way as should make her 
regret least the comforts of the home 
she must now quit. His books and fur- 
niture would, he hoped, more than pay 
off his few debts ; and he would trust to 
me to do my best for Frank until his pay 
in the navy was sufficient for him to 
live on it, without the assistance he had 
hitherto given him. You know, Ralph," 
she added, " how little my mother has 
been accustomed to struggle with diffi- 
culties; and seeing how anxious my 
dear father seemed about her, I prom- 
ised him, so far as I could, that she, my 
sisters, and Frank should henceforth be 
my first consideration." 

** My father, I know, always had the 

•greatest confidence in you, Margaret, 

but I am sure he never meant that you 

should entirely forget yourself in your 

anxiety for them and me." 

" I have no anxiety for you, Ralph ; 
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you are sure to gev a curacy somewhere 
before long ; and that will be a home 
for Grace and Ethie, if need be. Frank 
will soon be able to shift for himself. 
You need not be imhappy about me ; a 
life of activity is the only one I could 
endure at present : had it been left to 
choice, I should have chosen it." 

" And once it might have been so 
different for you ! " This was said as 
if Ralph were rather thinking aloud 
than addressing his sister, round whose 
waist he fondly passed his arm and drew 
her close to his side. Margaret looked 
up into his face. * ' Hush, Ralph ; do not 
say so ; it is better as it is now," she 
said in a low tone. They had reached 
the little door in the waU, half hidden 
by the ivy which trailed over it. A nar- 
row lane divided the garden from the 
cathedral cloisters. Margaret slipped 
back the bolt, closed the door behind 
them, and the next minute the brother 
and sister were standing in the centre 
of the small plot of grass rotmd which 
the cloisters ran, looking down with 
tearfrd eyes and saddened hearts on the 
small square stone at their feet, with the 
simple initials *' R. A." engraved upon 
it. Neither of them spoke. Each was 
trying to realize the bright exchange the 
purified spirit of tiieir father had made 
in those last awful moments which had 
separated parent and child ; while they, 
in all the bitterness of their own great 
loss, were striving to say from their 
hearts, and not their lips only, " Thy 
will be done." 

Chapteb II. 

Few people had better performed 
their duty in this world, or had gone to 
the grave more honored or respected, 
than Dean Atherton. Simple and unos- 
tentatious in his manners, and yet ear- 
nest and energetic in his office, the cares 
of his deanery, together with his strug- 
gle to maintain his family in the posi- 
tion they filled on an income barely suf- 
ficient to cover his limited expenditure, 
told severely on a constitution never 
strong, and weakened by the effects of 
a hot climate. Never entirely recovered 



from an illness engendered during the 
previous winter, a sudden attack of in- 
fluenza, with its attendant prostration 
and debility, had overpowered his en- 
feebled constitution, and carried him off 
almost before the absent members of his 
family were fully aware of his danger. 
Many years before our story begins, 
Mr. Atherton was a curate in a small 
village on the sea coast of H — shire, 
where, during the summer months, an 
old gentleman and his daughter occu- 
pied a little cottage opening on the 
shore. Mr. Waldron was a Quaker, but 
his daughter had for some years joined 
the Church of England ; and' here, in 
their bright simmier home, Margaret 
Waldron cultivated her kindly charities 
among the poor, and entered warmly 
into every scheme for their improve- 
ment. The young curate often found his 
way into their cottage, at first for the 
sake of the arguments he was fond of 
holding with the venerable disciple of 
George Fox, but afterwards for the love 
which insensibly grew up between him- 
self and the old man's daughter. Ralph 
Atherton's prospects were fair. He had 
few relations of his own — none near 
enough to be consulted on such a step. 
His Httle patrimony had well nigh been 
expended in his school and college life ; 
but he hoped, as all young curates do 
hope in the first blush of their career, 
to win his way to something better than 
the small curacy he then held. Mr. 
Waldron frankly told him that Mar- 
garet's property would be settled on her- 
self and children. At his own death she 
would inherit all he had, which was no 
great deal ; but that, until that event 
occurred, she could only have the little 
he could spare from his own income. 
The old man was too fond of his child to 
deny her any thing it was in his power 
to grant ; and though in a worldly point 
of view he thought she might have done 
better, he liked the young curate too 
well to make any serious objections to 
the match. As he could not bear to 
be parted from his child, he took up 
his permanent abode at Sandham. For 
some years they continued to reside 
close to each other ; but soon after the 
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birth of their second child, a chaplaincy 
in the East India Company's service was 
offered to Ralph Atherton ; and with 
the increasing necessity for some effort 
on his part, while health and vigor were 
his, to enable him to make provision 
for his family, neither he nor Margaret 
thought it right to refuse it. This de- 
cision, however, was not arrived at with- 
out painful thought and anxiety. The 
separation it entailed on Margaret from 
father and children called forth all her 
Christian zeal and fortitude to sustain 
her in this overwhelming necessity ; but 
the sacrifice was for their sakes, and 
that feeling nerved her to its endurance. 
Long and fondly the young mother 
lingered over the last embraces of her 
fkther and children. Some doubts had 
arisen in the mind of Ralph about their 
religious training .during their tender 
years ; but to have made any other house 
their home than that tenanted by their 
grandfather would have utterly crushed 
the heart of the old man ; and as Mar- 
garet trusffully dwelt on the same good 
Providence which had brought her 
through the narrow views of Quakerism 
to the place found in the fulness and 
truth of the Church's teaching, she could 
not doubt that He who never fails those 
who really trust in him would so order 
the fiiture for her young lambs as should 
eventually bring them at last into his 
fold. The discipline of Quakerism Mar- 
garet did not fear for them ; and before 
they were old enough to feel the want 
of the sustaining helps and guides, which 
only can be truly experienced in the sac- 
raments appointed by the Church for 
her believing people, she trusted either 
she or her husband would have them 
again under their care. This hope, how- 
ever, in her own case, was never to be 
realized. In less than two years after 
quitting England, a premature confine- 
ment, followed by fever, laid Margaret 
Alherton in an Indian grave. The in- 
telligence reached her father when he 
was slowly recovering from an attack 
of illness, and so great was the shock to 
his already weakened frame that a few 
weeks only intervened before he also 
succumbed. 



In the cathedral town of Wyhninstre 
resided the younger brother and sister 
of Mr. Waldron. Formerly the brothers 
had been in partnership in a small coun- 
try bank ; but having amassed enough 
money to satisfy their moderate wishes, 
they had given up the firm to the two 
clerks, who had saved capital sufficient 
during their servitude imder generous 
and considerate masters. With his sis- 
ter, the youngest brother still resided in 
the old red-brick house they had in- 
habited so many years. It was a tall un- 
sightly edifice in one of the back streets 
of Wylminstre; but its pleasant garden 
front opened on a lawn, intersected by 
straight gravel walks and gay flower 
borders, with such an abundance of 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables as would 
have astonished a modem gardener. 
Miss Waldron' s favorite parlor looked 
out on this bit of bright floral beauty ; 
and sitting in the bow- window, in her 
arm-chair, with her little old-fashioned 
round table beside her, dressed in her 
dove-colored silk gown, the thick folds 
of her clear muslin handkerchief crossed 
on her ample bosom, the little silk shawl 
pinned so exactly over her shoulders, 
the closely crimped border of her clear 
muslin mob-cap softening and blending 
with the narrow bands of her soft brown 
hair, still only here and there streaked 
with silver threads, — she imparted an 
air of purity and quiet simplicity you 
hardly expected to encoimter, imder a 
roof apparently so destitute of all the 
luxurious adjuncts of modem taste and 
refinement. The greatest simplicity per- 
vaded their small establishment both in 
furniture and dress ; but in this contrast 
to the world neither she nor her brother 
exercised any selF-denial. If his coat or 
her gown were the self-same pattern as 
those worn by their parents before them, 
it was no act of self-denial in them to 
wear them, even when mixing with the 
gayest votaries of fashion ; but had the 
shape or shade varied in ever so small 
a degree from their own self-established 
model of right or wrong, it is doubtful 
whether their peace of mind would not 
have been seriously disturbed ; exem- 
plifying, even in the case of tiie most 
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rigid followers of George Fox, an evil 
he in his leathern doublet could hardly 
have foreseen, and which Quakers, in 
their great anxiety to avoid, have most 
unwittingly rushed into — that of al- 
lowing their minds to be unduly influ- 
enced by trifles in matters of no real 
importance. 

Naturally shrewd, intelligent, and 
full of that kindness of heart so char- 
acteristic of the sect, they could not 
see their little grand-nephew and niece 
homeless without at once bringing them 
to the old place their mother had filled 
years ago. Margaret was too young to 
Ixave more than a confused remem- 
brance of her first entrance into her 
uncle's house. She and her brother, ever 
kept studiously neat and plain in their 
dress, were allowed to range at will over 
the roomy old-fashioned house and large 
garden. And well could they remember 
Qie old pony they were allowed, as they 
grew older, to scamper up and down 
the orchard, and the pleasant rides they 
took in the quiet coimtry lanes in their 
uncle's old-fashioned, roomy gig ; and 
the long walks beyond the old city walls 
with their active aunt Sarah, and their 
visits with her to the poor families 
crowded into the narrow back streets 
behind their own house. It was these 
visits which first awakened in Mar- 
garet's young heart an intense love for 
the poor, and an earnest desire to do her 
part towards ameliorating and improv- 
ing their condition. 

The only recollection the children had 
of their father or mother was connected 
with two drawings, which an artist of 
little celebrity had taken of them many 
years ago, and which now hung in Mar- 
garet's bedroom. But the strong im- 
agination of the little girl needed few 
outward aids to developing bright pic- 
tures of her own fixture, in which her 
father invariably held a prominent part. 
Sunday after Sunday, she sat by her 
aimt's side in those dull silent meet- 
ings, at first striving hard to compose 
her rebellious hands and feet into the 
same statue-like stillness, which seemed 
to fall like a spell upon the grave motion- 
less figures around her ; then dreamily 



wondering why people should punish 
themselves so severely when they were 
old enough to do as they pleased ; lis- 
tening to the cheerful chimes of the va- 
rious church bells as they broke (Jn her 
ear ; following the loud hum of some 
large restless fiy, whose very fi-eedom as 
it fitted by her she felt tempted to envy. 
Or tracing by the aid of Jier quick im- 
agination, in the large fiaws and cracks 
in the whitewashed walls of the sombre 
meeting house, all sorts of quaint faces 
and odd pictures. Or her active mind 
would rove away into her own world 
of thought, and visions of her dear papa 
would flash across her, toiling away in 
a distant land. Or she would draw airy 
pictures of some pretty home in this 
country, to which he would return ; and 
of her being to him all that a daughter 
could be — housekeeper, companion. 
Mend. Or she would go to him, and 
amid the splendors of a dazzling Indian 
home, such as she delighted to picture, 
she would rival the princesses of her 
own fairy tales. These day-dreams she 
never conflded to her aimt. Young as 
she was, she soon acquired an intuitive 
knowledge of her aunt's practical and 
very unromantic mind, and she felt she 
would not only meet with no sympathy, 
but would most probably get rebuked 
for indulging in such idle and ener- 
vating speculations. At ten years old, 
Kalph was sent to Eton ; a piece of pa- 
rental extravagance his uncle and aunt 
could neither comprehend nor approve. 
Why so much money should be lavished 
on a boy, whose education elsewhere 
for a quarter of the sum, they believed, 
could have been carried on equally well, 
was a wastefulness in their nephew they • 
could never understand. Unwillingly 
enough they sent him, and under the 
firm conviction they were assisting to 
lay the foundation for all sorts of future 
extravagance. When her brother left, 
a craving came over little Margaret for 
the companionship of younger people. 
Her aunt, therefore, who had hitherto 
been her only instructress, sent her, 
with the sanction of her father, as a 
daily pupil to two amiable and intelli- 
gent Quaker ladies, who were educat- 
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ing a few yomig girls a little older tlian 
herself. This opened a new field to Mar- 
garet's young, ardent mind ; and she 
eagerly set herself to acquire all the 
knowledge she had longed for, that 
Ralph and her father might find in her 
a companion and Mend, when the vis- 
ion of her future home should be real- 
ized. If none of the accomplishments 
of female education were included in her 
studies, if music and singing and dan- 
ciog were considered only as a sinful 
waste of time, and snares set to catch 
young unwary hearts by our great ene- 
my — Margaret yielded them without 
any visible regret, consoling herself that 
it left her more time for other things ; 
and these, when her father returned, 
might be acquired under his sanction. 

Deeply as Mr. Atherton had mourned 
the loss of his beloved Margaret, he had 
not long remained a widower. His sec- 
ond marriage was less one of love than 
expediency. 

His own residence was far away from 
any other station, up the country, and 
here chance threw on his hands the or- 
phan daughter of an officer, to whose 
aid he ministered during a sudden and 
fatal illness. Utterly unprovided for, 
with no relative or connection in India, 
and none to whom she could be sent 
in England, committed to his charge by 
the dying lips of her father, — there 
seemed no way open to him of fulfil- 
ling his trust short of offering to make 
her his wife. Pretty, half-educated, 
weak-minded, and indolent, the match 
was too much a matter of convenience 
to be rejected; and though nothing 
more than a feeling of gratitude for the 
shelter and home offered her animated 
the bosom of the new Mrs. Atherton, 
it was impossible to live with Ralph 
Atherton and not learn to love him. 
The news of her father's marriage star- 
tled poor little Margaret, and broke in 
rudely on her sunny pictures of the fu- 
ture ; but her fertile imagination quick- 
ly recovered the shock, and set her off 
with a new train of ideas, in which the 
little brother and sisters she after a 
while heard of, formed a prominent part 
in the grouping round the happy Eng- 



lish home to which she hoped to wel- 
come them before very long ; for Mr. 
Atherton's health was failing under a 
warm climate, and his physicians agreed 
in the necessity for his return, so soon 
as a successor could be appointed to his 
important sphere of duties. 

Mr. Atherton lost considerably in the 
estimation of John and Sarah Waldron 
by his second marriage. The chivalrous 
feeling which prompted it they could 
not at aU appreciate. But whOe they 
looked forward with anxious fears to 
the new moth^ who would claim their 
darling Margaret, they wisely forbore 
showing before her the doubts they en- 
tertained of the wisdom of her father's 
choice. '' We must make her a useful 
woman, fit to fill her own mother s place 
in her father's family," was the constant 
thought of Miss Waldron ; and well and 
laudably she carried out her intentions. 

Nothing pleased the little girl bet- 
ter than assisting her aunt in her prep- 
arations for the annual gatherings of 
" Mends " firom the neighboring towns, 
when they transact the business of the 
Society, and by the interchange " of 
their religious feelings and experience, 
strengthen the faith and stability of the 
sect. The airing of spare beds and snow- 
white linen ; ^e dusting of rooms al- 
ready guiltless of such ^figuring ugli- 
ness ; the cookery of spiced meats and 
savory dishes; the tender chickens, 
large hams, and portiy rounds of beef, 
with all the delicate fabrications of 
sweet dishes and rich cakes, in which 
Sarah Waldron prided herself, — these 
and a thousand other things, under the 
skilful superintendence of her aunt, in 
her clean brown hoUand apron and 
sleeves, Margaret delighted to join in ; 
but she never could take kindly to the 
quiet, grave, old people, in their som- 
bre dresses, who fiocked round her un- 
cle's hospitable table. 

Perhaps Margaret inherited her fa- 
ther's prejudices ; and though it often 
raised a sigh in her aunt's bosom for 
the want of religious zeal she feared it 
augured, she never could resist that 
niece's pleading to spend the greater 
part of those days in her own room. 
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Sometiines a young girl would come with 
her parents, and then Margaret would 
draw her away into her own room, or 
down into the sunny garden, and as-> 
tonish her young guest no less by her 
own amusements than the deep thought 
and often wild speculations she loved 
to pour out into some more enthusias- 
tic and youthful mind than her aunt's. 
The visits which mogt distressed Mar- 
garet were, when Quakers (often per- 
fect strangers) came from all parts of 
the world, on purely religious errands 
— '* Household Missionaries," if one 
may so style them, having what they 
called " family sittings " with the dif- 
ferent members of each household. The 
deep gloomy awe, which seemed mys- 
teriously to pervade both visitor and 
visited, was so utterly repugnant to her 
own bright cheerful spirit ; the CHracu- 
lar tone, giving to any human ministry 
the air of an inspired address, revolted 
so against the best feelings of the child's 
heart, that she longed for an angel's 
tongue to frame her reasons into burn- 
ing words against such self-constituted 
authority. 

Her uncle, seeing how she despised 
and rejected all attempts to overcome 
her repugnance, wisely forbore to press 
it upon her ; and though he encountered 
much opposition from those in authority 
over him, who accused him of not act- 
ing up to the " light of his inward moni- 
tor," in suffering an earthly love to mis- 
lead his judgment, they, could not shake 
his resolve. " She is not a member of 
our Society," he said ; " I have given 
her shelter until her father claims her 
of me. Her mother quitted friends for 
conscience' sake ; if I did not agree in 
her reasons, I have no right to betray 
her confidence by taking advantage of 
my power over her child.'* And from 
that time Maggie was sheltered from 
those grim awful personages, whose very 
rebukes and denimciations were treas- 
ured up by her uncle and aunt as if 
they had really contained something of 
a mystic spell from Heaven. 

Margaret's chief recreation was wan- 
dering up and down the nave of the old 
cathedrgJ with her maid ; watching the 



shadows and sunlight as they fell across 
the massive pillars, and checkered the 
stone pavement with the reflected col- 
ors from the stained glass windows; 
poring over the old carved monuments 
on the gray walls, and sitting on the 
steps of the choir during service — her 
aunt would have forbidden her joining 
in it ; listening in rapt attention to the 
deep tones of the organ, or the heart- 
stirring voices of the young choristers, 
whose places she often envied, as day 
by day she watched them trooping along 
to join their young voices inpod's praise 
in his own beautiful temple. 

Never did Margaret forget the mo- 
ment when she was first folded in her 
father's arms, — that unknown but still 
loved father, with whom it had been 
her greatest pleasure to correspond, and 
who now gazed down upon her with 
eyes filled with tears, as she so vividly 
recalled to him the image (^ the Mar- 
garet of his heart's first love ; her own 
timid anxious glance at the pretty deli- 
cate-looking lady they told her was her 
new mamma ; and better stiU, when she 
found herself hugged and kissed by the 
curly-headed little Grace and Franl:, 
and crept softly to the heap of shawls 
and cushions, over which a strange 
black ayah presided, and saw nestled 
up in them the tiny face of the little 
Ethelind. It seemed at that moment 
as if Margaret had found all she most 
longed to possess ; and to be in the love 
of them all, and to nurse and care for 
little Ethie, to guide her tottering steps, 
and teach her lisping tongue,— to love 
her with her whole heart and soul, — 
soon became Margaret's great ambi- 
tion. Neither John nor Sarah Waldron 
could part with Margaret without very 
great regret ; it seemed to them as if 
file light of their home had been extin- 
guished ; neither did they easily recon- 
cile themselves to her father's second 
wife. Mrs. Atherton's natural indolence 
and inactivity had been increased by 
delicate health; believing she really* 
could not exert herself, the care of the 
family soon devolved on Mr. Atherton 
and his daughter ; and by the time Mar- 
garet had reached her twentieth year. 
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the majiagement of all household affairs 
had insensibly lapsed into her hands. 
Influenced by the stronger mind of her 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Atherton, as well 
as Grace and Ethie, owed much of their 
education and formation of character 
to Margaret's careful superintendence, 
who, while her brother was pursuing 
his career at Eton and Cambridge, was 
brightening her father's home by her 
industry, energy, and never-failing good 
sense. 

Mr. Atherton had made many Mends 
in India, and through the interest of 
one of them he obtained, shortly after 
his return home, a small living in a lit- 
tle country village. 

As livings go, it was a pretty good 
one ; the stipend moderate, the popu- 
lation small, and the duties no more 
than could be readily performed with- 
out the aid of a curate. It possessed the 
advantage also of a good neighborhood ; 
no slight one to a clever intelligent man, 
who nked the relaxation afforded him 
by intercourse with educated Mends. 
Mrs. Atherton, who could never under- 
stand the reasons for any economy, 
wfluld gladly have availed herself of any 
pretext for a gayer life ; but this neither 
suited the wishes nor limited means of 
her more studious and retiring hus- 
band. Some years passed away, and 
then the deanery of Wylminstre becom- 
ing vacant, the inhabitants of Faurfield 
were startled by the unexpected offer 
of it made to Mr. Atherton. Various 
were the motives assigned for this 
strange freak of government, contrary 
to the hopes of a host of expectant can- 
didates. Whatever they might really 
have been, it mattered little. Ralph 
Atherton shut himself up in his study, 
to ponder over his own fitness for such 
an office ; and when he returned to his 
family, the letter accepting the deanery 
was already on its way to Downing 
Street. 

Mr. Atherton knew well the load of 
responsibility he was heaping on his 
own head ; but it was in his Master's 
service, and never having sought it, 
neither could he think it right to refuse 
it. Mrs. Atherton felt that it placed 



them on a better footing with the world. 
She would live in the deanery house at 
Wylminstre, and have an establishment 
more after her heart ; and her children 
would appear imder many advantages 
they could never possess as only the 
pretty daughters of the rector of Fair- 
field. 

Margaret's face brightened as she re- 
membered it would take them back to 
dear old Wylminstre ; that she should 
again live imder the shadow of the glo- 
rious old cathedral walls, within sound 
of its deep, silvery bells, its pealing or- 
gan, its heart-stirring anthems ; and that 
she should again be near her imcle 
and aunt Waldron, whose places in her 
warm heart had never been rivalled by 
her new mother. For six years only did 
Dean Atherton fulfil his duties, or Mrs. 
Atherton occupy the deanery. A cold 
taken in the cathedral, ending in in- 
fluenza, with its prostrating effects, told 
on a constitution already weakened by 
hard work in a hot climate. His medi- 
cal attendants became alarmed. Fur- 
ther advice was called in, but hope 
faded ; and Margaret summoned Ralph 
from Cambridge, and Ethelind, who was 
visiting their old neighbors, Sir John 
and Lady Repworth ; while she herself 
never for a moment left her father's bed- 
side. Mrs. Atherton, who never com- 
manded her feelings, distressed her hus- 
band by her lamentation and tears so 
much, that his medical attendants al- 
most forbade her his presence ; and 
while she sat weeping in her own room, 
on Margaret devolved the care of her fa- 
ther' s few remaining hours. For worlds 
she would not have exchanged her place 
by his dying bed, where hour by hour 
she watched the fleeting breath, and 
anxiously listened to the few directions 
and wishes his weakness permitted him 
to express. Of that little there was 
more of anxious thought for the surviv- 
ors than doubt or anxiety for himself; 
and Margaret tried to soothe his dying 
moments by the assurance that her 
mother and sisters should become her 
chief care, and all she would ever have 
done for him should now, for his sake, 
be equally performed for them. 
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• Chapteb III. 

Ralph Athekton, Margaret, and 
Qrace were sitting in the old-fashioned 
wainscoted low-roofed library at the 
deanery ; Mrs. Atherton and Ethelind 
had gone early to bed. 

" Well, I have written my letter to 
Frank," Margaret said, as she closed 
np the envelope before her, and directed 
it ?" so it will be ready for the China 
mail to-morrow." 

** Poor fellow, what a blow it will be 
to him ! and he will have no one to sym- 
pathize with him or to tell his trouble 
to," Grace added, as she put down her 
book, and began stirring up the half- 
expiring coals in the grate. 

" I should imagine there was about 
as much S3rmpathy in a gun room as 
one used to find in the long room at 
Eton," Ralph added, as he began ty- 
ing up the various papers and bills he 
had been looking over and arranging. 

" For which reason he will require 
all the more from home," Margaret re- 
plied, and added anxiously, "Don't 
you think Ethelind is looking very ill ? 
Whenever one speaks to her, tears start 
into her eyes, and she never joins in con- 
versation, or appears interested in any 
thing about her ; and she looks so pale 
and thin, I cannot bear to look at her." 

" I don't imderstand Ethelind," Grace 
said quickly ; " I 'meant to have asked 
you about her several times, but we are 
seldom alone. I know she has felt pa- 
pa's death very much ; but it is time 
now to be a little recovered from the 
first shock, and yet I find her, if left 
alone for a few minutes, drowned in 
tears, and it is so unlike her to be out 
of spirits long." 

** A first grief is very hard to bear ; 
and she is very young," Margaret said 
with a sigh. 

Ralph came and sat down by his sis- 
ter. " Maggie," he said; " you will spoil 
Ethie ; you have always a reason or an 
excuse for her." 

" No, Ralph, I won't spoil her. I 
know well we should try and keep our 
feelings in our own control as much as 
possible; but she is very young, and 



was a great darling of papa's, and it all 
came upon her so suddenly, with no 
time for preparation, and in the mi(lst 
of her first gayety." 

" Are you sure the gayety has had 
nothing to do with it?" Grace asked 
anxiously. " I don't mean to doubt her 
sorrow at our great loss, but it has struck 
me, from one or two things she has let 
fall, — her nervousness whenever the 
post comes in, and the anxiety she ex- 
presses to see Lady Repworth's letters 
to you, — that perhaps there is some 
other key to her altered looks." 

" I hope in her eagerness to show off 
Ethelind' s beauty Lady Repworth has 
not been leading her into trouble. She 
is not a person one can place much de- 
pendence upon," Ralph said quickly. 

"She held papa in great dread," 
Grace replied; "she would scarcely 
have done any thing that would have 
displeased him." 

" I would not trust to her dread of 
any body when her own interest was to 
be served," Ralph said sternly. " Her 
fear of my father was only her inability 
to understand him ; his straightforward 
honesty of purpose and simplicity of 
heart always bafiied her more worldly 
cunning, in a way she could never com- 
prehend. With so many idle fellows 
hanging about her, I wonder almost how 
Ethie obtained leave to go there." 

" Lady Repworth pleaded so hard, 
and Ethie wished it, and ever}^ body was 
so full of the Repworth ball, and mam- 
ma urged it, I know. Had Ethie been 
at all aware that even then papa was not 
feeling well, I am sure she would not 
have gone. Poor child," Margaret add- 
ed, " I shall never forget her white face 
and terrified look when she reached 
home ; or her sobbing so bitterly when 
she told me she had been so happy, — 
happier than she had ever been in her 
life, — and that this trial seemed as if it 
were a judgment upon her for having 
left dear papa." 

" Well, if it proves to be only pros- 
tration of mind under a first acquaint- 
ance with sorrow and death, it will wear 
away with time and more active employ- 
ment. We shall all experience before 
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long the excitement of finding a new 
home. In another fortnight the deanery 
must he given up." 

^' It seems hopeless consulting mam- 
ma," Margaret said. '^ What we do must 
be done by ourselves. She will consent 
to any thing we propose, and the soon- 
er it is off our hands the better." 

*' I have arranged with the aucticm- 
eer so far, that as soon as you can take 
mamma and yourselves away, there wiH 
be a sale of the furniture." 

" And where are we to go ?" Grace 
asked sadly. ''O Ralph!" she added, 
*' if you had got a curacy, we might still 
all be togedier." 

*^ It is better as it is, Gracie ; mam- 
ma will prefer her own home, and Ralph 
must be left free and unshackled. Mam- 
ma is so fond of Cheltenham, and there 
are many of her old friends residing 
there, I have been thinking, if we could 
get lodgings at a moderate rate, she and 
Grace and Ethie could go there until 
our affairs are settled. There will be 
time enough then to consider our next 
step." 

*^ But you would go with us, Marga- 
tet ? you surely do not mean to leave us." 

" You will be my first care, Grace ; 
I promised my father that." 

" But you will live with us ?" Grace 
said anxiously. *^ We could never get 
on without you, Margaret." 

" You have never tried yet, Grace ; 
it is almost time you did. I will settle 
you in your new home, wherever it may 
be, but I cannot promise to be always 
with you. Remember, there is Frank to 
be considered ; it is impossible he can 
yet live on his pay." 

" I know that ; but mamma will do 
what she can for Frank; his allowance 
must not fall upon you." 

"Mamma will not have much to 
spare ; and even as it is, so little is she 
accustomed to economize, I must trust 
to you, Grace, to make the most of her 
small income. I promised papa to take 
Frank off her hands, and in the mean 
time I must not be idle. Work is neces- 
sary to my peace of mind ; in what way 
I have not fully determined." 

Grace started up. "Margaret," she 



said, " you mean to be a governess, I 
know you do ; there is no other way in 
which you can earn money." 

*' You will see Margaret's advertise- 
ment in the paper before long, Grace," 
Ralph said, in a tone which drove all Ihe 
blood into Grace's face and neck. 

"O Ralph," she said pleadingly, "it 
is no subject for joking ; Margaret will 
break mamma's heart if she does." 

** Neither mamma's or yours, I hope, 
Grace, dear," Margaret replied with a 
smile. " You will soon learn to think I 
am right, though it seems strange to you 
now. It will be strange to myself also 
to give you up, and go amongst people 
I don't know ; but we are not sent into 
the world to be idlers, and while you are 
filling my place at home, I shall try and 
make my way in the * outer world.' We 
shall both have the consolation of at 
least endeavoring to do our duty; We 
have been dreamers hitherto ; we must 
be workers now." 

" You don't know how you will be 
despised and condemned ; people will 
not understand you, and you will be 
miserable." 

" I don't think so, and you must not. 
I have no intention of leaving you until 
I see you comfortably settled in your 
new home. This is a present duty, and 
must not be put aside for what as yet 
are only intentions. To-morrow I shall 
go to my imcle John ; I don't think he 
or my aunt will discourage me, as you 
try to do, Gracie." 

" Then the case is hopeless," Grace 
said shortly. " I cannot bear those peo- 
ple ; they know nothing of the world : 
how can they judge what is right and 
proper for a dean's daughter ? " 

" They will acknowledge no exemp- 
tion from her duties in a dean's daugh- 
ter, I dare say ; but they know what a 
Christian should do, and what Margaret 
Atherton ought to do in her present cir- 
cumstances, and they will, I think, try 
and strengthen her in its performance." 

The tears were running down Grace's 
cheeks ; Margaret looked distressed. 
" O Gracie, dear, I had hoped better, 
things of you," she said. " You are tired 
now, and your feelings overcome your 
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jud^ent. I don't know what I shall do ; 
I have decided on nothing beyond this, 
that while I have health I must exert 
the powers God has given me for the 
good of my fellow-creatures. I shall look 
to you to help and assist me by recon- 
ciling mamma to plans which, let them 
be what they may, she will oppose." 

Margaret lit a eandle, and putting it 
into her sister's hand, hurried her to bed. 
It seemed the beginning of her difficul- 
ties ; for she had yet her mother and 
Ethelind to contend with ; and, if they 
had nothing else, they possessed an im- 
mense amount of pride and a dread oi 
the world's laugh, which counteracts 
such an amoimt of good among many 
who would otherwise be usefid members 
of society. But Margaret had resolved 
not to shrink lightly from her plans, sus- 
tained by Rsdph's sanction and the ap- 
proval of her uncle and aunt Waldron, 
who, however they might fail in esti* 
mating her object, would, she knew, 
fully appreciate her motives, and support 
her in carrying them into execution. 

"You must not expect to give up 
your place at home without opposition," 
Ralph said, as Grace closed the door. 
" You wUl have endless difficulties to 
contend with, real and imaginary ; you 
must be prepared to justify yourself 
with the assurance that your own judg- 
ment is right." 

" I thixi I am prepared," Margaret 
said, quietly. " Poor Grace will be the 
first to follow my example, if need be. 
It takes her by surprise now. She is very 
resolute when once stirred up. I don't 
know how she will manage mamma 
alone, but it will not hurt her to try." 

" When I get a curacy, if Grace finds 
she has too much on her hands, I must 
come to the rescue," Ralph said, as he 
drew his chair to the fire ; and the two 
sat on, far into the night, arranging the 
proceedings for the next week, dur- 
ing Ti hich time Margaret was to take 
the family away to Cheltenham, and 
Ralph was to arrange for the sale of the 
dean's furniture and the breaking up 
of his small establishment. 

As Margaret stole softly to her room, 
she could not resist her desire of going 



into Ethie's room. The thought of any 
unshared sorrow through which her 
young sister might be s^ggling gave 
her pain, and she longed to ask her if 
in any way she could help her, or give 
her counsel or consolation. 

Ethelind was awake, the bright moon 
shining full upon her as she lay watch« 
ing it through the undrawn curtains of 
her window. Margaret fancied she saw 
traces' of tears on her face, which she 
was hurriedly wiping away when her sis- 
ter came to her bedside. Margaret ex- 
tinguished the candle, and sitting down 
beside her, gradually drew from the full 
little heart the story of Ethie's sorrow^ 
who, blushing scarlet at her own con- 
fession, poured it all out into the ear of 
that fond elder sister, between whom 
and herself no shadow of reserve had 
ev^ yet fSallen. 

Chaptek IV. 

St. Peter's clock strack eight as a 
hack cab drove up to tiie door in Eaton 
Place. A small drizzling rain fell, and 
the lamps flickered feebly in the gusty 
wind, which swept round the comers of 
the quiet s<3*eet, disturbed only by the 
cabman's loud knock, which reverber- 
ated from wall to waU. 

The driv» shook the raindrops from 
his glazed hat and water-proof cape, as 
he opened the door of his crazy vehicle, 
and held out hi& moist hand for his fare* 
A muffled figure dropped the jingling 
coin into the extended palm, and with 
a spring rushed up the wet steps and 
throu^ the open door before him. 
Standing in the warm, well-lighted hall, 
and divesting himself of his wrappings, 
the traveller asked a few hurried ques- 
tions of the gray-headed old Servant who 
had let him in, and telling him he need 
not announce his arrival, he bounded up 
the stairs to the drawing-room door. A 
tall and rather stately lady occupied a 
large arm-chair by the fire. Wax lights 
were burning on the tab\e, on which lay 
a book with a pair of gold spectacles on 
its open pages. Two long needles and a 
large ball of colored wool were lying idly 
in her lap. She started up as her eyes 
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fell on the tall figure of her son, and the 
worsted rolled away to the other side of 
the room. Sir Philip Leigh stooped and 
kissed her cheek,and then quietly picked 
up the truant ball. 

" I am afraid I startled you, mother," 
he said, " by my imexpected appear- 
ance. You seem alone : what has be- 
come of Di and Barbara ? " 

"My dear child, what can have 
brought you to town so suddenly ? I 
thought you were dining at Repworth 
to-day." 

" I left Repworth this morning, and 
came up by the express after luncheon. 
But where are my sisters ? are they out ? " 

"Dining at the Mertons. Mrs.Merton 
takes them to the Opera to-night. But 
you must want some dinner ; " and she 
put her hand to the bell-pull. 

" Don't ring, mother ; I have had all 
the dinner I shall take. I will wait, and 
have my tea with you by and by." 

"But you have not answered my 
question, Philip. What brought you so 
suddenly to town ? " 

" I am in a difficulty, mother ; and I 
have come to you to help me." 

" I don't know what difficulty I can 
help you out of, I am sure ; nevertheless 
let me hear what it is." 

" You don't wish me to behave dis- 
honorably, mother, do you ? " 

" Dishonorably, child ! no Leigh ever 
did behave dishonorably that I ever 
heard of, and you are scarcely the one 
to begin." 

Sir Philip smiled at his mother's fam- 
ily pride. 

" It is well, perhaps, that Di and 
Barbara are out. I have a long story to 
tell you, and I may as well out with it 
all at once. Mother, I have at last lost 
my heart ; and, like a good child, I am 
come to you for advice in my difficul- 
ties." Mrs. Leigh started. The color 
rose into her cheeks, and as suddenly 
faded away again. Her love for her tall, 
handsome son was something very like 
idolatry. She had seen him for the last 
ten years admured and courted by the 
first and fairest, and yet he had lived on 
without once losing his heart. She had 
almost taught herself to believe she 



should never live to see a rival in his 
love and devotion to herself. And though 
an heir to his large estates would have 
gratified her pride, she was not prepared 
for this sudden and abrupt annoimce- 
ment of a rival to the possession of what 
hitherto she had looked on as peculiarly 
her own. 

" You are old enough to judge for 
yourself," she said, recovering her self- 
possession. " If your choice is a prudent 
one, no one will rejoice to see you mar- 
ried more than I shall do." 

" That is just the rub, mother. You, 
my sisters, ^e world, may not think it 
a prudent one. So before you congrat- 
ulate yourself on the prospect of a 
daughter-in-law, you must listen to a 
long story." 

" There are always excuses for a boy 
committing himself. I should be sorry, 
and I think you would too, Philip, if, at 
your age, the world had cause to laugh 
at you. But come, let me hear all about 
it." 

Sir Philip rose up out of his chair ; a 
bright color came into his face. Some- 
thing in his mother's tone jarred on his 
feelings ; but he recovered himself, and 
sat down. 

" You know," he said, " Foley asked 
me to run down to Repworth, and join 
him at his quarters during the week the 
officers gave their ball to the neigh- 
borhood, by way of return for civilities 
shown them since they have been quar- 
tered there. Under Foley's care, it was 
sure to be a first-rate affair; and though 
abominating such things, I could not 
very graciously refuse Foley, who is 
such a capital fellow, besides being an 
old schoolfellow. Well, the night I 
reached Repworth he told me I must go 
with him and some of the rest of the fel- 
lows to Anton : some annual Easter ball 
was to be given there — a dull affair 
enough generally ; but Lady Repworth 
had imdertaken it this year, and had 
petitioned Foley to bring as many red- 
coats as he could muster, to try and in- 
spire it with a little life and spirit. You 
know, mother, how I hate such things, 
but this, in a quiet country town, where 
I did not know a soul, was perfectly ab- 
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surd. But Foley, in his good nature, 
would hear of no excuse. Well, we 
dressed and dined at the hotel ; and I sat 
sipping my wine and reading the papers 
until long after the dancing had com- 
menced. At last, with some difficulty I 
threaded my way to the top of the room, 
where I could see Sir John Repworth 
standing by the fire. We chatted for 
some time, watching the dancers, when 
he left me to speak to some one else ; 
and just at that moment a couple took 
their places opposite me. Who the fel- 
low was I don't know ; but the girl was 
the loveliest creature I had ever seen. I 
account myself a tolerably good judge 
of beauty, mother, as you know ; and I 
think I have seen some good specimens 
of what is thought beauty in my time ; 
but any thing approaching the surpass- 
ing loveliness of that girFs face, as she 
stood blushing and confused at the un- 
controlled admiration she excited, I cer- 
tainly never witnessed." 

" What style of beauty was it, Phil- 
ip?" 

" I can't describe her, mother. I could 
give you no conception of her, if I did. 
Of course I tried to find out who she 
was ; but I learned little beyond her be- 
ing one of the Repworth Park party, and 
her ladyship's star of the evening, — ^the 
beauty, in fact, whom every body was 
striving to see and be introduced to. At 
last I learned she was a daughter of the 
dean of Wylminstre, that this was her 
first ball, and that she had been terribly 
annoyed at finding herself the subject of 
such undisguised admiration. You will 
laugh at me, mother, I dare say, when I 
tell you I never rested until I got an in- 
troduction. However, it was in vain to 
think of dancing. She was engaged for 
every quadrille ; and she seemed so ner- 
vous and Mghtened at the sensation she 
created, it was a kindness to keep her 
away firom the confusion which so be- 
wildered her." 

** Were you as pleased with her in 
conversation ? Pretty faces often disap- 
point you when you are near to them. 
A girl may be very pretty and very stu- 
pid at the same time." 
. '^ She was too timid to say much ; but 



she appeared quite sensible, and as nat- 
lural and artless as a child. Indeed, her 
simplicity, her refinement, and her sweet 
face fairly took me by storm ; she was so 
firesh and unspoiled by the world, so un- 
like the beauties one sees every day. I 
felt quite angry and annoyed when her 
hand was claimed by some young feUow, 
who looked all sorts of triumph at me atd 
he led her into the dancing room. I had, 
however, secured her for the first dance 
at Repworth ; and I contrived to see her 
to her carriage, when Lady Repworth 
broke up the party by her return home. 
You may be sure I got well quizzed by 
Foley as we drove back ; but I felt too 
serious myself to care much for him. 
The next morning he asked me to leave 
cards at the Park. He was too busy to 
go. You may be sure I was not slow in 
accepting the offer of his horses and 
groom, and any excuse for a further in- . 
terview with Miss Atherton ; besides, a 
brisk canter across the downs was no 
bad thing after the late hours the night 
before. Lady Repworth was at home ; 
Miss Atherton had not returned firom 
the village, which had formerly been her 
father s parish, and whither she had 
gone to see some of the cottagers. Of 
course I tried to learn all I could of her 
family. Lady Repworth spoke well of 
the dean, though she wondered what 
had influenced the government in se- 
lecting him for the deanery. She called 
him a zealous, weU- meaning parish 
priest, whose place had never been sat- 
isfactorily filled at Fairfield since he 
gave up the living ; hinted at some pe- 
culiar views he held, which I thought 
she did not approve ; said his wife was 
a poor, pretty, empty-headed woman, 
who seemed of very little use to her hus- 
band ; that he had educated and brought 
up three as pretty girls, and two as 
handsome sons, as you would find in any 
family. It was a kindness to the neigh- 
borhood, she added, to introduce a pret- 
ty face, especially one so firesh and bright 
as Ethelmd Atherton's ; and she took 
great credit to herself for having, with 
great difficulty, persuaded the dean to 
let the youngest accompany them to the 
officers* ball at Repworth." 
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" Ethelind did you call lier, Philip ? 
My goodness, what a name ! " 

*' Well, mother, it is an odd one I 
own, soimding something after the Cla- 
rissa and Evelina style of Madame 
D'Arhlay's days ; but we are not re- 
sponsible for our names, you know ; and 
shortened into Ethel or Ethie, as she 
says they call h^ at home, it does not 
sound so much out of the way." 

His mother smiled. " Names go for 
yery little, after all, when the heart is 
touched, — and yours must be, Philip, 
for you to have learned already Miss 
Atherton's pet name." 

Sir Philip's color deepened aj his 
mother's sarcasm. 

" Dear mother," he said, " be merci- 
ful to your son'l weakness. Remember, 
I am laying bare my heart to you with- 
out reserve. In my difficulty I come to 
you for advice. You cannot give it un- 
less you hear all my story— -a very stu- 
pid one to you, I dare say ; but to me 
it involves consequences which may in- 
fluence my whole life." 

^^ Forgive me, Philip ; I did not mean 
to hurt your feelings," Mrs. Le^h said. 
**But remember, you are taking me 
quite by surprise ; I cannot all at once 
realize the truth of what you tell me." 

" I can hardly do that myself yet, 
mother," Sir PhUip answered, in a tone 
which sounded not unlike a sigh. He 
went on : "I chatted with Lady Rep- 
worth until Miss Atherton's return ; and 
if I had thought her lovely the night 
before, I was not a whit disappointed in 
her in broad sunshine. I wish I could 
show h&c to you. She has large soft vio- 
let eyes, wilii clear cut white lids, and 
dark lashes throwing a shadow upon 
her cheeks. Her hair is a bright brown, 
with a golden tinge where the light falls 
upon it. Her eyebrows straight on her 
broad low forehead, and some shades 
darker than her hair. Her complex- 
ion bright and clear, with a soft pearly 
hue on it, like a young rose. Her dress 
was simplicity itself, and she seemed 
quite free and unrestrained, and looked 
pleased at my unexpected appearance. 
Lady Repworth asked me to take lun- 
cheon with them ; and I sat on, until 



I thought all, even Miss Atherton her- 
self, would guess my secret ; so I first 
secured her for the opening quadrille, 
and as many more as I dared ask for, 
and then resolutely ordered my horse 
and rode back to Repworth. How I 
passed the time I don't know ; I tried 
to think — to realize the true state of 
my feelings, and to ask myself what I 
meant to do next. I could decide on 
nothiag; so I determined to let things 
take their course until after the ball. It 
was a capital aiair. Foley spared no 
time or expense in getting it well up ; 
and I must own it did him and his brotii- 
er officers great credit. There was no 
end of pii^ and white calico, green 
wreaths, gas-lights, flags, military devi- 
ces, refreshments, and a band and sup- 
per which no London affair could have 
exceeded. Every thing, in short, was 
brilliant, and the whole thing went off 
admirably. All my youthful ardor re- 
turned, and I found myself dancing 
away with my lovely partn^, who wel- 
comed me with a glad smile of recogni- 
tion as I received her at the door. It was 
well for me I had secured my partner, 
for I could see how, down to the yoimg- 
est ensign in the room, they watched 
and wondered at my good fortune ; and 
I heard more than one envious fellow 
exclaim, * Well, no one can say Leigh 
is not in for it now.' At last it all came 
to an end. Lady Repworth declared she 
must go. Sir John asked Foley and my- 
self to dine and sleep at the Park next 
day. I heard Miss Atherton tell a lady 
near her she was to return to Wyjmin- 
stre the day but one following. My brain 
was in a whirl ; I thought, if I miss her 
now, I may lose her entirely. The bare 
suggestion alarmed me. I asked her 
why she was to return home so soon. 
She replied, her papa was not well, and 
now this ball was over, it would be un- 
kind to stop away longer. I asked if she 
would be at Repworth when Foley and 
I dined there. She said she hoped so ; 
and something in her look and tone con- 
vinced me her words meant more than 
they expressed. As I wrapped her cloak 
round her, I could not resist saying, as 
we stood a little apart from the rest. 
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i^aiting for the carriage to draw up, 

* Miss Atherton, if I ride over to the 
Park to-morrow by twelve o'clock, 
should I find you alone and disengaged ? 
I am anxious for a little private conver- 
sation with you ; I may not get the op- 
portunity in the evening.* She looked 
up into my face, her large eyes fidl of 
inquiry, as if she did not quite compre- 
hend what I meant. ' I shall be at the 
school at Fairfield, most likely, about 
that time,' she said very gravely ; * if you 
call there as you pass through the vil- 
lage, we can walk across the Park to- 
gether home.' I could not help adding, 

* I want to see you on a subject of little 
interest to you, perhaps, but to me of 
the deepest importance. You may de- 
pend upon my being there.' I believe, 
for the first time, a glimmering of the 
truth flashed across her. She started ; 
her eyes fell, and a bright color, and then 
as sudden a paleness, spread over her 
face, and I could feel her hand tremble 
as it rested against my arm ; but she did 
not turn away her eyes when I finally 
shook hands with her, after' they were in 
the carriage, and I am sure I saw tears 
in them as the lights flashed across her 
face when they drove away." 

Sir Philip paused; his voice had 
grown husky and low. His mother, 
though she kept her eyes fixed on him, 
did not speak. When he had recovered 
himself, he went on. "I had little or no 
sleep that night, and the next morning, 
leaving Foley to foUow at his leisure, I 
made the excuse of calling somewhere 
on the road, and galloped on to F^- 
field. I could neither see nor hear any 
thing of Miss Atherton ; and, fearing I 
had made some egregious blunder, I 
slowly made my way up to the house. 
In the Park I encountered Sir John and 
his bailiff, making a tour of the farm 
buildings. He joined me, and before I 
had time to ask, informed me a tele- 
graphic despatch awaited their return 
the night before, summoning Miss Ath- 
erton home to her father's death-bed ; 
that there was not a shadow of hope ; 
indeed, it only appeared doubtful wheth- 
er she would find him alive on her re- 
turn. Both he and Lady Repworth la- 



mented the sudden death of the dean, 
and they spoke of it as a complete break 
up to the family. Sir John even thought 
it would compel them to earn their own 
bread. He regretted that Mr. AthertoA 
had ever been persuaded into accepting 
the deanery, as it had ^itailed heavy 
expenses on him, which were unavoid- 
able ; and it would, of course, be now 
much harder for his children to go out 
into the world, after filling a higher sta- 
tion, than if they had simply been the 
orphan daughters of a poor clergyman. 
Lady Repworth wondered what they 
could possibly do. They had been edu-r 
cated in such a strange mixture of Qua- 
kerism and High-Church notions, as to 
render them quite unfit for governesses, 
of whom nowadays so much was ex- 
pected ; besides which, beauty in a gov- 
erness was rather to be avoided than de- 
sired, especially when the governess was 
young and the family growing up. The 
dean's odd views on religious subjects 
she attributed to the Quaker blood 
which in some way — she could not ex- 
actly tell how — was mixed up in the 
family. Sir John lamented they had not 
married earlier ; there had been some 
report of the eldest being engaged a long 
while ago, but he forgot how it end- 
ed — in some strange way, he thought, 
but he was not sure. The mother would 
be a serious drawback to any matrimo- 
nial speculations; and, resdly, beauty 
without money went a little way in 
tempting men to marry. In short, I saw 
at once the tables at Repworth were 
turned. As the dean's daughter. Miss 
Atherton was a beauty, and Lady Rep- 
worth could afibrd to patronize her and 
bring her out ; but simply as the pretty 
Miss Atherton, without money, station, 
or connections, it was a totally different 
matter, and there was nothing to be 
done for it but quietly let the poor girl 
down. For once I saw the intense hol- 
lowness of the world in its true light, 
and how people cheat themselves into 
a belief in their virtue, when they set 
up, and lament in fidl pathos, the hard 
destiny of some luckless mortal, with- 
out stretching out a finger to save the 
poor victim a single throb of pain." 
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" You forget, my dear PhiKp, in your 
present excited feelings,'' Mrs. Leigh 
said, " that Sir John's view of the mat- 
ter was the one which every body else 
would naturally take." 

" No : I made allowance for it, moth- 
er, and concluded I ought perhaps to be 
thankful I have had time to pause and 
consider before committing myself fur- 
ther. Such, I know, was Foley's opinion 
of the matter ; for he strenuously opposed 
my thinking any more of the connection . 
The Repworths, he said, told him pri- 
vately they thought I had had a very 
lucky escape ; and that I had no busi- 
ness, with my good family and large 
property, to marry a girl beneath me, 
when I could choose a wife from the 
aristocracy of England. I waited imtil 
news came of the dean's death, which 
of itself precludes my taking' any further 
steps at present, and then I hurried up 
to town to ask your advice." 

" I think Colonel Foley was quite 
right, Philip," Mrs. Leigh said. " Your 
position, your wealth, your connections, 
all entitle you to choose a wife from the 
upper ranks of society. I should bitter- 
ly grieve, after your waiting so many 
years, if you allied yotirself to some low 
family whom you could not recognize, 
though you might choose to make one 
of them your wife. You have been 
caught by a pretty face. This love-fit 
you acknowledge to be a sudden one. 
You know nothing of her temper or dis- 
position. A little time may make a great 
change in your feelings. You have not 
yet committed yourself, and on no pre- 
text could you see the girl for some time. 
Think it all calmly over ; reason with 
yourself; look at it in every light ; go 
into society ; try change — " 

Sir Philip got up out of his chair, and 
stood leaning on the mantel-shelf, oppo- 
site his mother. He fixed his eyes on her 
face. 

*' Mother," he said, " listen to me. 
You know that no one, not even your- 
self, is more keenly sensitive to the 
world's sneers than I am. You know 
how little hitherto I have cared about 
female attractions. I have now met the 
loveliest girl I ever saw, and she has 



carried away my heart captive at once; 
No one, not even yourself, values more 
highly than I do the privileges of birth 
and connection : of wealth I have enough 
and to spare ; my marriage need never 
be a mercenary one. I have not, I ac- 
knowledge, actually proposed to her, 
but I have given her just cause to be- 
lieve I shall do so. Ask yourself if you 
do not think I should be acting like a 
coward and a villain, if I let this fact of 
her father's death prevent my doing it 
at the proper time." 

" If you take it in that light, Philip, 
there is no help for it ; it was hardly 
worth while asking my advice at all. 
But how many girls there are who are 
danced and flirted with in a ball room, 
and perhaps never in their lives see their 
admirers again ! How many men single 
out some pretty girl, and fancy them- 
selves in love with her, and then find, 
on cooler reflection, that a pleasant part- 
ner in a ball room is not always exactly 
the person you would choose for a part- 
ner for life ! " 

" And th6 poor girl is left to die of a 
broken heart." 

" Girls don't die of broken hearts any 
more than men do; such things are 
imaginary, not real, you may depend 
on it." 

" If they don't die of broken hearts, 
they marry the first scamp who offers 
himself; and that is worse, perhaps." 

"But her family — her Quakerism. 
I don't exactly know what Quakerism 
is, except that one sees occasionally 
some strange, demure-looking man or 
woman in a horrid brown dress, making 
perfect guys of themselves ; who belong, 
I believe, to a sect who are in reality 
only half Christians. I am sure I would 
far rather you married a Roman Catho- 
Uc at once." 

" I know no more about Quakerism, 
mother, than you do ; and I have only 
Lady Rep worth's word for it that she 
is such : but, as I said before, the girl is 
young, and may be formed into any 
thing. K her father's principles had been 
so very singular, it is hardly likely he 
would have got his deanery. As to her 
family, I know nothing of them, and 
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never need do so, after Ethel is really 
mine." 

" But would she have you, do you 
think, under such conditions ? And a 
refusal from such a quarter would be 
very, very mortifying, to say the least 
ofit/V 

" It would shock her to tell her so, 
no doubt; therefore I should avoid doing 
so : but I could soon contrive to wean 
her away from them; and once mine, 
she woidd soon learn to forget them. 
We shall be a nine days' wonder, I sup- 
pose," he added, " but there is no help 
for it. I must try my chance. If I get 
refused, well and good; you will have 
me with you, mother, to the end of your 
days. If I am accepted, I will take her 
abroad directly. By the time we return 
we shall have shaken into our right 
places, and the world will have quite 
forgotten we were ever talked about." 

Andrew's entrance with the tea tray 
broke in abruptly on the conversation. 
Neither Mrs. Leigh nor her son could 
enter fully into common topics ; they 
each found themselves relapsing into 
long reveries ; so, without waiting the re- 
turn of the carriage from the Opera, the 
mother and son wished each other good 
night, and retired to their own rooms. 

Chaptek V. 

Thbee months had passed; Mrs. 
Atherton and her daughters had quitted 
the deanery. Every body pitied them, 
and wondered how they would exist on 
the little the dean had contrived, by 
large insurances, to save for them. 

Curiosity tempted half Wylminstre 
to the sale at the deanery. The dean's 
simplicity of taste and mode of life were 
' visible enough to the thoughtless crowd 
of idle people who loitered over the low- 
roofed wainscoted rooms, where the 
furniture was lotted out for the auction- 
eer's hammer. Many bid for some little 
article, to preserve as a slight memorial 
of a man whom all alike loved and re- 
vered. Every bidder, however, paused 
as John Waldron, in his plain coat and 
broad-brimmed hat, offered a startling 
guhi for a small, well-used, old-fash- 
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ioned writing table, at which the dean 
had for many years penned his sermons, 
and the large easy leathern chair which 
accompanied it. Even the brokers them- 
selves, a very relentless set of people, 
ceased when they saw how resolutely 
the old gentleman stood his groimd. 
Gaining courage by his success, Mr. 
Waldron bid again boldly for the smaU 
finger-organ, which always bvjod in the 
dean's study, and on which Margaret 
had so resolutely overcome the neglect 
of her youth, less to gratify her own 
natural taste than her father's intense 
enthusiasm for sacred music. A smile 
broke out on the faces of the crowd at 
the incongruity of the old Quaker's pur- 
chase ; but even this did not deter him 
from his purpose, or prevent his adding 
a curiously antique silver tea service, 
which was so small as to be contained 
in a small oak box, and whose delicate 
workmanship was the admiration of the 
keen-eyed Israelites, who never fail to 
fiock to all gatherings of such a nature 
as this sale at the deanery. John Wal- 
dron looked triumphant when he re- 
turned home to his dinner in Acre Lane, 
in spite of the unmoved face he had dis- 
played during the excitement of the 
auction room. " Thou wilt find room 
for them, Sarah," he said to his sister, 
*' until our Maggie comes back to us. 
I could not bear to see those things pass- 
ing into other hands ; but it cost me 
a sharp morning's work to secure them, 
I can tell thee." 

" It will indeed be a pleasant smrprise 
for her, poor child," Miss Waldron re- 
plied. " Susannah told our Betsy it had 
grieved the poor thing sadly to leave 
them ; but she feared it would be a self- 
ish waste of money, so she said no more 
about it. I am glad Betty thought to 
teU me." And the kind-hearted old lady 
trotted off" into her bright airy kitchen, 
-r- bright from the reflection of its bril- 
liant dish-covers and saucepans, and the 
clean and spotless stone floor, — to give 
orders to the no less pleased old servant 
for the carefrd stowing away of the fur- 
niture until such times as Margaret 
should claim them. 

Ralph had staid at his imcle's until 
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the sale was over, and all the affairs of 
his father duly arranged ; and then he 
had once more returned to Cambridge, 
where he was now tutor and fellow of 
his college. 

The evening sun was shining brightly, 
and sending long shadows on the pave- 
ment of the old city, when Margaret 
Atherton, giving her portmanteau and 
carpet-bag to a porter at the station, 
and pulling down her thick crape veil, 
walked down the long street with her 
wrapping-shawl across her arm. She 
was commencing her new life, and ac- 
commodating herself to independence. 
Thankful for not meeting a single face 
she recognized, she tripped lightly across 
the well-kept court, and up the clean 
steps of the stiff little portico. Old Bet- 
ty gave her a joyful recognition ; and 
only stopping to divest herself of her 
shawl, and tliowing back her veil, she 
stood unannounced in the pleasant back 
parlor, where her uncle and aunt were 
seated at their cheerful tea. To be 
pressed fondly to the warm bosom of her 
aunt Sarah, and to feel the kind kiss of 
her uncle on her forehead, was but the 
work of a moment ; the next, Margaret 
had thrown off her bonnet and cloak, 
and was sitting in her old place by her 
aunfs side, enjoying a cup of refreshing 
tea, and doing full justice to Betty's 
buttered toast, — such toast as Marga- 
ret well knew could be fabricated no- 
where as it always issued out of Betty's 
hands. 

" So thou hast ventured on this long 
journey alone, Margaret, and walked all 
the way from the station. Why not 
have sent us a line, and my brother 
would have met thee ? " 

" The opportunity for trying my pow- 
er of independence was too good to be 
missed, aunt Sarah ; but I got on very 
weU." 

" Thou art right, my dear ; a woman 
who cannot help herself is a useless 
thing, and of no service to others. How 
will thy mother and sisters get on with- 
out thee ? " 

" There is no reason why they should 
not, aunt ; they are in very comfortable 
lodgings. Mamma can sit at her win- 



dow, aiid see all the gayety going OA 
without the trouble of going out." 

" And who will take care of them ? 
Thy mother will never make two ends 
meet if the household economy is trusted 
to her ; we shall soon hear of thy being 
summoned back to look after it." 

" I hope not, uncle John," Margaret 
replied, with a smile. "I have left 
Gracie in trust, and Susannah promises 
to help her; and though Grace is a 
little nervous over her responsibilities, 
she is very anxious to do her best." 

** And so Ralph means to try and get 
a curacy ? — at least, so he told me be- 
fore he left. I don't quite understand it 
all ; but I should have thought he was 
doing better where he is." 

" Ralph would prefer parish work ; 
and though it would hardly be so remu- 
nerative, it is what papa always hoped 
for him," Margaret said thoughtfully. 

" If Ralph has a curacy, he will want 
a housekeeper ; — does he mean to take 
in all the family ? I would have him be- 
ware of that young thing Ethie, if he 
takes pupils, which of course he will 
try to do, if he can get them. She will 
turn all their heads with her pretty face. 
Ralph must keep clear of thy mother 
and the girls ; — but it is his place to 
look after thy comforts, child." 

" Ralph won't forget me, imcle ; nor 
do I think," she added, with a smile, 
" that he will be very long without a 
housekeeper. But however that may be, 
I too have found work to do. Frank can- 
not possibly live on his pay for the next 
three or four years; and during that 
time I hope, by a little exertion, not 
only to make myself a useful, active 
member of society, but to be able to 
continue his allowance the same as when , 
dear papa was alive." 

" I have no opinion of the navy, — 
or the army either, for that matta*, — 
teaching young fellows all sorts of idle- 
ness and extravagance ; especially if a 
boy like Frank cannot keep himself out 
of his pay, but must depend on a sister's 
earnings to keep him going. Another 
argument, if any were wanted, in favor 
of my^eace principles," Mr. Waldrpu 
added, rather testily. 
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**We wont fight that battle over 
again, uncle John," Margaret replied, 
with a laugh ; " I shall leave Frank to 
attack you himself, when he comes back. 
I want to tell you what I propose doing 
myself; and I hope you will approve of 
that, at all events. 

** A clergyman and his sister occupied 
the lower part of the house in which my 
mother has the drawing-room floor. 
Finding that the lady was a great inva- 
lid, I introduced myself, and offered any 
help I could render them during my stay. 
I found them particularly nice people. 
The brother had not long come into pos- 
session of a living in a country parish, 
which has for years been sadly neg- 
lected, and he was anxiously inquiring 
about for some active person, beyond a 
mere schoolmistress, who would assist 
him in bringing the school and parish 
into something like working order. All 
the schoolmistresses he had hitherto 
had had either thrown it up in despair, 
or had given him more trouble than they 
did good ; and his sister was precluded 
from rendering him any help. Well, it 
seemed just the opportunity I wished 
for, as it would perhaps enable me to 
put in practice several little schemes 
which papa and I often talked over, and 
also give me employment at once. So I 
offered him my services, frankly stating 
my reasons for doing so, naming the 
salary I should require, and making him 
fully understand I should only imder- 
take it for a few months, which should 
be terminable by either party, if de- 
sired." 

" And pray how old may this said 
clei^yman be ? " her uncle asked, with 
a comical look at Margaret, which made 
the blood rise into her usually pale face. 
*' K thou art not quite so pretty as thy 
sisters, thou art a fair sample of what a 
man would choose in a*young wife ; and 
it's my place now to look after thee, and 
see that thou dost not fall into rough 
hands." 

" Too old to be caught by a pretty 
face, uncle," Margaret replied. " His 
sister looks fifty at least, and I heard her 
say her brother was her senior in age. 
They know too as much of my belong- 



ings as it was needful to explain to them 
in making my agreement with them. If 
I like the work, and they like roe and 
my ways, I am to remain as long as I 
please ; but I am also free to give it up 
whenever I feel inclined." 

" Well, thou art setting a good ex- 
ample to others of doiog what thou 
thinkest right. I am sure I for one shall 
wish thee all success, child." 

'' Dear uncle John, I am so glad to 
hear you say so ; a little sjrmpathy and 
encouragement I stand sadly in need of, 
after all the hard battles I have had to 
fight with mamma and Gracie ever since 
I left Wylminstre. Grace, I know, has 
reasoned against her better judgment ; 
yet still it seems hard to be always 
struggling against the wishes of those 
we love best." 

Miss Waldron took Margaret's hand. 
" Never fear, child," she said kindly. 
" They will see it all clearly enough by 
and by. If they knew thee as well as I 
do, they would be more willing to trust 
thy judgment than their own. Now 
come with me ; I have something here 
to show thee." And the kind old lady 
unlocked the little carved oak chest, 
and displayed, to her niece's great de- 
light, her own mother's silver tea ser- 
vice, which had been her uncle John's 
wedding present to his niece on her 
wedding day. 

" I could not let it go away out of the 
family," she said, with a pleasant smile. 
" It was my mother's before it was 
thine ; and now I give it to thee. Thy 
uncle's gifts are in the store room above. 
Neither thy father's writing-table and 
chair, nor thy own organ, would he suf- 
fer any one to outbid him for at the sale. 
He knew how thou wouldst value them ; 
and now they are all thine." 

" My dear kind uncle and aunt ! " was 
all Margaret could trust herself to utter. 
But they did not need thanks ; Mar- 
garet's tearfid eyes and grateful smiles 
were an ample return for their gifts. 

Miss Waldron led Margaret away to 
her own old room, to rest herself after 
her long joxlmey; and the following 
week was spent in making the few ar- 
rangements her plans required, — visit- 
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ing her old friends, and settling the few 
matters connected with the deanery 
which now remained to be done ; and 
then, bidding her uncle and aunt a re- 
luctant good by, she left them for her 
yet untried life at Deignton. 

Chaptek VI. 

It was a long day's journey by rail- 
way, and an omnibus put Margaret 
down at her own door. Miss Weldon 
had earnestly pressed her to go to the 
rectory for a week or two, even if she 
would not consent to reside there en- 
tirely, as she and her brother were anx- 
ious she should do ; but this Margaret 
as resolutely declined. She would begin 
her life as she meant to continue it. She 
wished no one to know it was not such 
as she had been accustomed to. She de- 
sired above all things to avoid becom- 
ing a heroine. 

The village consisted principally of 
one long straggling street, composed of 
a number of detached cottages, varying 
in tidiness and respectability. Here and 
there a shop broke the imiformity of the 
line, and the carpenter's and black- 
smith's workshops projected out into 
the road. The roofs of two or three farm 
houses were seen above the low chim- 
neys of the cottages ; and close to the 
church and the school house, which al- 
most joined, the churchyard, and at the 
extremity of the village, rose the pic- 
turesque, though neglected looking rec- 
tory. 

Margaret's heart beat quicker as the 
diiver of the omnibus lifted down her 
boxes, and carried them through the 
wicket-gate and up to the door of her new 
home. A respectable though poor wo- 
man was in the pleasant, low-roofed, 
airy sitting room, into which the door 
opened, engaged in blowing away, with 
an immense pair of bellows, at the bright 
wood fire on the hearth. 

" Lawk-a-daisy ! " she exclaimed, 
starting up as Margaret lifted the latch, 
" why, if here ain't the new governess 
come a'ready, I declare, and I didn't ex- 
pect to see 'e for the next half hour ! " 
and seizing hold of the straps of the 



portmanteau, she helped vigorously to 
get it within the door of the bright, 
cheerful-looking room. 

She had spread on the deal table a 
dean white cloth, on which was placed 
a blue and white cup and saucer, a black 
china teapot, and a huge loaf of bread. 
It was, at all events, a more cheerful 
welcome than she had expected. Eve- 
ry thing looked scrupulously clean and 
neat, and a warm " homish" feeling took 
instant possession of the heart of the 
new tenant. 

Margaret stood chatting for a few 
minutes with the old woman, and then 
walked into the opposite door, where, 
in the small comfortable room, which 
her attendant told her was her own dor- 
mitory, a neat white bed, a strip of car- 
pet, a few painted chairs, and a chest of 
dejd drawers and washstand, formed the 
chief articles of furniture. 

While Margaret took off her bonnet 
and cloak, and refreshed herself with a 
good wash after her long dusty journey, 
the old woman was busy making her a 
cup of tea ; and hungry and tired, Mar- 
garet thought she had never tasted any 
bread so sweet as this from the large 
brown loaf, which, with an egg and a 
rasher of bacon, constituted her dinner 
and tea. 

She was in the midst of her unpack- 
ing when a gentle tap at the door ar- 
rested her ; and with the summons from 
the old woman to " come in," a young 
girl, about twenty, with a pleasant rosy 
face and bright laughing eyes, stood 
within the threshold. She started a lit- 
tle at the tall figure in black which met 
her view; No one could look in Mar- 
garet's soft violet eyes and colorless 
cheeks, — - the bands of her glossy brown 
hair drawn back from her broad, white, 
and rather low forehead, and twisted 
simply round her. small classical head ; 
her dress of black stuff, with no relief 
save the plain white collar and cuffs ; 
and her small, delicately-formed hands, 
which showed at a glance how little 
they had been used to work, — without 
being struck with the contrast she pre- 
sented to the common class of school- 
mistresses. 
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•• I beg yoiir pardon, Miss Atherton," 
she said, with a heightened color, and 
pausing as if uncertain how to address 
the stranger ; " but Miss Weldon is a 
great invalid, and cannot get out, as I 
believe you know ; and she has deputed 
me to see that your rooms are comfort- 
able, and that you have all you require 
after your journey. I hope you have 
found it as you like ? " 

*' I am quite charmed with my new 
home ; and to prove it, you see," Mar- 
garet replied, " I have not only taken 
possession, but have commenced un- 
packing my few valuables^" 

" Do let me help you ; you do not 
look as if you were strong enough to 
move that trunk ; '* and she started for- 
ward to relieve Margaret, who was go- 
ing to assist the old woman ir. carrying 
it into the inner room. 

The yoxmg girl seemed irresistibly 
taken with the appearance of the new 
governess. '' I ought to tell you. Miss 
Atherton, who I am," she said. " My 
father is one of the largest farmers in 
Deignton. He holds the Church Farm, 
as we call it ; and I am his eldest daugh- 
ter. My name is Annie Morley. My 
mother likes me to be useful, and I of- 
ten go to the rectory to execute little 
errands or messages for poor Miss Wel- 
don, who is seldom off her sofa. She 
has sent me now to see to your com- 
forts ; for she is anxious you should have 
all you require. You do not look as if 
you had ever done any thing for your- 
self before," she added. 

** Indeed I am not quite so useless as 
you think," Margaret said, with a smile ; 
*^ and though the place and the people, 
and their ways, may be a little strange 
to me at first, I am idready learning very 
fast, and do not doubt I shall get on 
very well." 

*^ I am sure my mother would not like 
you should sleep here alone, if she only 
saw you. Miss Atherton. The last 
schoolmistress preferred it ; so we did 
not like to engage any one until we had 
seen you." 

*' Perhaps this good woman vnll stay 
with me to-night ; to-morrow I may- be 
able to find some girl in me parish who 



can do all I shall require. Do you think 
you could find one for me, Miss Mor- 
ley ? " . 

'* I could bring you a dozen in five 
minutes ; but they are all so wild and 
uncouth, I fear they would not help you. 
Will you let me assist you to impack 
those books and put them on the shelves ; 
and then, while you call with me on Miss 
Weldon, who cannot come to you, I wiU 
send round our little maid, with orders 
for her to stay and sleep at the school 
house to-night. This will give you time 
to make your own arrangements to- 
morrow." 

There was too much simple kindness 
in all this for Margaret to spoil it by dis- 
puting the point ; and having arranged 
her few things in her drawers, and filled 
her book shelves with the volumes she 
had brought with her, she put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and walked with her 
new Mend to the rectory. 

She found Miss Weldon stretched on 
her sofa, looking as pale and attenuated 
as she had seen her in Cheltenham. Her 
brother, a middle-aged man, with gray 
hair, and deep lines across his broad, 
open forehead, was putting on his hat 
in the hall, preparatory to making Mar- 
garet a call in her new home. 

They both welcomed her most kind- 
ly, and entered so heartily into all her 
plans for the future, that Margaret al- 
ready felt her heart lightened of half its 
load ; and instead of feeling desolate and 
lonely, she seemed really to have fallen 
amongst kind friends, who would sup- 
port and strengthen her in the work she 
had undertaken. So great a stimulus 
was this to her mind, that she herself 
soon learned to wonder at how much a 
resolute spirit and a hopeful disposition 
might achieve in the midst of those pro- 
voking little difficulties and annoyances 
which are often far more trying to bear 
than greater Obstacles. 

By the time the few treasures had 
reached her which her uncle had rescued 
from the deanery sale, she had succeed- 
ied not only in obtaining a little servant 
maid from among the village girls, but 
had also collected in the school room a 
very respectable class of eager, earnest 
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little faces, who, though resolutely bent 
on rebelling against the authority of a 
governess, now vied anxiously with each 
other as to who should win the reward 
of a kind word, and a smile of approba- 
tion, from the beautiful lady in black, 
who not only taught them to read and 
write, but to work in her garden, make 
her clothes, wash and iron them, cook 
her small dinners, and then reward them 
by telling them some delightful story, or 
playing to them a hymn or a carol on 
her own organ. 

Margaret soon learned the value of 
every moment of the day. Her morn- 
ings were those of an infant schoolmis- 
tress, when the little " toddling wefe 
things " came about her ; some of them 
hardly able to do without a sister to 
nurse and care for them. This she felt 
was the hardest part of her day*s work ; 
but it came when she was fresh and 
bright, and better able to cope with 
bodily fatigue than she would have been 
at the end of the day, when her mental 
powers had been taxed and tried. It 
gave the elder children an opportunity 
of assisting their parents, either by their 
help at home or in the fields. In the 
afternoons the mothers had their little 
ones at home, and Margaret the boys 
and girls from eight to twelve years old. 
It was not much she attempted to teach 
them, but that little was well and prop- 
erly done. To read and write, and mas- 
ter the three first rules in arithmetic, 
with needlework, which included the 
cutting out, making, and mending their 
own clothes, was the regular employ- 
ment of the school ; reserving to those 
who showed any desire for fiirther im- 
provement as much history and geogra- 
phy as should stimulate them to woik 
for their own sakes, rather than from 
any exclusive wish to please her. But 
the favorite class, — that one which ev- 
ery weU-disposed boy or girl longed for, 

— that one which Annie Moriey and 
her sisters, and the other farmers' daugh- 
ters, soon learned to try and help her in, 

— was Margaret's evening class, which 
was open four nights in every week, for 
those boys and girls who, busy in their 
day's labors, could only attend when 



their other work was done. The read' 
ing, the ciphering, the history, the sing* 
ing, — the long, quiet chats upon any 
abstruse point, — the impromptu sto- 
ries to illustrate some moral or home 
truth, — who but the very bad, — and, 
alas ! in every village some such are to 
be found, — did not strive bard for the 
privilege of entering into that class ! 

Mr. Weldon maintained no garden in 
Deignton was half so gay as Margaret's. 
No one in the village could compete 
with her young gardeners for early ve- 
getables, or full ripe fruit ; and not an 
apple or a pear, or a tempting bunch 
of cherries, ever disappeared from her 
trees. They were "their own lady's 
trees," and an angel's presence would 
hardly have rendered them more sacred. 

" I can't tell what you have done to 
us all, Miss Atherton," Annie Moriey 
would say ; " but you have won aH our 
hearts. Even the very cottages look 
cleaner, and the mothers of the children 
are more civil and more obliging than 
they ever were before. My father, who 
always maintained that teaching poor 
children was only one way of making 
them saucy and good for nothing, has 
quite come round, and declares it will 
be a shame to the rate payers if your 
salary is not raised at once." 

Miss Weldon, too, had learned to look 
out for the visits of her kind friend, who 
so constantly found some little advice to 
ask, or pleasant victory to relate ; and 
Mr. Weldon would take his seat on one 
of the benches of the school room, and 
listen to Margaret lecturing her eager 
little audience, and watch the expres- 
sion of genuine love which gleamed out 
of the Kttle upturned faces, and wonder 
what secret influence it was working 
such marvels in the long-neglected par- 
ish, which even to his untiring energies 
had hitherto presented such ^hearten- 
ing obstacles. 

However sanguine Margaret' s natural 
temperament might have been, she was 
not elated now. She could not mark as 
others did the progress she was making, 
or t^e daily improving aspect of the 
younger population of Deignton. Still 
she had set herself the i^ak ; and if not 
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very hopeful, neither was she very read- 
ily turned from her purpose when she 
had once decided in her own mind that 
that purpose was a good one. What she 
most longed for was the companionship 
of her young sisters, from whom she had 
never before been separated. Often when 
her shutters were closed, and her little 
servant asleep in bed, she would draw 
her chair to the fire, and sit thinking of 
those dearest to her, from whom she had 
separated herself ; going over in her 
mind the scenes of her past life, and the 
limited prospects the future held out to 
her view. Sometimes Mr .Weldon would 
sit chatting with her until long after the 
summer sun had set, and the moon had 
risen on the clear evening sky. She al- 
ways had some fresh scheme to discuss, a 
hope of remedying some evil or encour- 
agii^ some good, which made him come 
and lay his plans before Margaret, of 
whose judgment he had the highest 
opinion. His sister's invalid health pre- 
cluded her entering fully into all his 
schemes ; while Margarefs more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the people, and 
sound practical sense, exactly fitted her 
to enter into and understand all the dif- 
ficulties which opposed themselves to 
the rector's anxious endeavors to repair 
the evil of many years' neglect. Besides 
this, he and Margaret were organizing 
a village choir, and he often came to 
listen to the young voices practising 
their hymns and chants to the pealing 
strains of that organ which, in her iso- 
lated home, had now become the only 
recreation in which she freely indulged. 

** K I did not fancy you had more 
color on your cheeks. Miss Atherton, 
than when you first came to us, I should 
fear my curacy was too hard work for 
you." Mr. Weldon liked always to call 
Margaret his curate. " I do not believe 
any schoolmistress, at twice your sti- 
pend, would work half as hard as you 
do." 

" Perhaps she would not take the same 
interest in her work. You forget there 
is a little pride mixed up with my efforts. 
I have struck out my own path, and it 
would be a terrible mortification to feel 
I had overratediny own powers. Time 



has slipped away faster than I ever knew 
it go before, which, I suppose, I must 
attribute to my busy life. I abeady be- 
gin to look on Deignton as my home." 

'* Wait until the harvest comes, and 
you close up your shutters and go off fear 
your six weeks' grace. I fear, when you 
get aonong old faces and fond hearts, 
Deignton will stand a poor chance of 
being thought your home." 

" We will not anticipate, Mr. Wel- 
don ; it is a bad plan. I always find I 
can do my work best when I have faith 
enough to leave the future entirely in 
God's hands." 

** While you can do that you are safe ; 
but I fear there are not many of us whc 
attain it. The world sticks too tightly 
to us." 

Mr. Weldon walked to the window, 
and looked out on the broad landscape. 
Presently he turned round to Margaret. 
" Do you know," he said, " I have been 
thinking that if we could take one of 
the bigger girls in the parish entirely 
away from her home, and teach her tp 
be your assistant, it would very much 
relieve you from your duties. Neither 
my sister nor myself like to see you 
slaving away as you do from morning 
till night, without time for rest or rec- 
reation." 

"I think myself, Mr. Weldon, it 
would be as well to bear in mind that 
my stay at Deignton is necessarily very 
uncertain ; and I have long thought Ea- 
c&el Gray, who already assists me so 
well, would, with care and teaching, 
make a very good schoolmistress ; she 
is 89 steady and persevering, and so fond 
of children, besides being my very best 
scholar. Perhaps you would consult her 
mother about it when you see her next." 

" There will be no difficulty in that 
quarter now, Miss Atherton ; all the 
horror of a schoolmistress died away 
with your presence. To be any thing 
belonging to you seems just now the 
great prize for which all Deignton is 
striving. We shall some of us get at last 
to envying your popidarity." 

Margaret laughed. " Mine is a very 
innocent one, Mr. Weldon, and need 
not cause you much uneasiness. My 
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schemes, perhaps, are more to be dread- 
ed by you ; for I warned you the other 
day I was very full of them. Iflventore 
to broach one or two of them now, you 
must promise to nip them in the bud if 
they seem to your judgment too absurd 
to be retained." 

*^ I will undertake to do that, depend 
upon it. Now let us have scheme the 
first." 

" Well, then, I have been thinking 
that if I had two or three of the biggest 
girls entirely with me, I could better fit 
them for service than I can do in their 
mothers' homes. I do not want many, 
and only such as are really anxious to 
get on." . 

'* And how do you propose accom- 
modating them in your present estab- 
lishment ? " And Mr. Weldon's eye ran 
round the limits of Margaret's own room. 
" You will be driven to the necessity of 
turning the school room into a man-of- 
war, and slinging up hammocks for your 
crew." 

" Do you not think the shed adjoin- 
ing the school room might be converted 
into two or three decent little dormito- 
ries ? I don't care how small they are ; 
and then, by making the wash house 
into a kitchen, I think I should have 
fiiU scope for my energies." 

" Well done, Miss Atherton ! I de- 
clare, you quite outstrip me in schem- 
ing. But come, let us hear the whole of 
it : — how do you propose employing 
them?" 

" That may prove a difficulty ; but I 
think, if you can trust me, I can accom- 
plish it. They must assist me in the 
school and in my own domestic require- 
ments, of course. I may also call in 
your aid, and Miss Weldon's." 

" Miss Weldon's ! Poor soul, I only 
wish she could aid you. Miss Atherton." 

'* She will not object to an occasional 
waiting maid ; nor Hester to a little as- 
sistance in the kitchen, I think." 

" No ; we will gladly do our best in 
that way ; and so would the Morleys 
and the Gilberts. Yes; Hester could 
teach the girls to make butter and bread. 
She oflfered to do so once before, I be- 
lieve; but the girls laughed, and the 



mothers tossed their heads, and inti 
mated they could do that as well or 
better themselves ; and Hester's phi^ 
lanthropy vanished almost as soon as it 
saw the light. Do you think yours is 
stout enough to stand the rubs it is sure 
to encounter ? " he asked, with a sly 
look at Margaret. 

*' I must take care and not needlessly 
expose it," Margaret said, in her bright 
way. " I have been obliged to consult 
you about all these matters one by one, 
but my alterations can be made with 
no other pretext than my convenience. 
It will add to my importance to have a 
larger house and establishment ; and as 
my servants — " 

'* You will have all Deignton besieg- 
ing your door for situations. I am sure 
I for one wish you well of your schemes." 

*' There is one tiling we have not ta- 
ken into account yet, Mr. Weldon. All 
this will be at the cost of some money. 
I have no right to come on you entirely 
for means to carry out my schemes, and 
I know but Httle of the sources firom 
whence the school fund is already raised. 
If I have the help of so many domestics, 
I must add my quota to the general 
stock. I think I can safely promise to 
find half the funds necessary to the sup- 
port of three gkls for one year. Do you 
not think the farmers would help us ? 
Once fairly afloat, I think we should be 
almost a self-supporting body. Our re- 
quirements would not be great." 

" My dear Miss Atherton," Mr. Wei- 
don said, earnestly, " it wiU surely be 
enough for you to give us your time and 
talents, as you are now doing. God for- 
bid I should either suffer you to do what 
of right belongs to us, or that I should 
allow the offer you make of your help 
and assistance to be lost for lack of 
funds to make the experiment, at all 
events. God has given me the means ; I 
ought only to feel thankful that he has» 
through you, put it in my power to use 
them in his service." 

The next morning Margaret was sur- 
prised to see workmen dismantling her 
little shed ; and before a month had 
passed away, half a d^en comfortable 
little dormitories had Heen added to the 
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scliool house. To furnish them as eco- 
nomically as possible was now Marga- 
ret's aim. Paper and whitewash were 
cheap enough, and there were plenty of 
willing little hands to assist her in put- 
ting it up. Mrs.MorleyandMissWeldon 
each contributed some old pieces of fur- 
niture which had found refuge in lum- 
ber rooms and store closets. The village 
carpenter and a little paint made it all 
available to Margaret's ingenious con- 
trivances ; and a tidy, respectable wo- 
man, who had once worked as an up- 
holstress, and was now a widow and 
lame, gladly took up her abode with Miss 
Atherton, to superintend the busy little 
fingers engaged in making up the dimi- 
ty furniture and picking over the hair 
and flock for beds. Even the mothers 
grew interested in the busy scene, and 
many a curious face peered in at the 
open windows, watching the clusters of 
merry little people round Margaret, and 
wondering what possible use Miss Ath- 
erton could make of so large a house. 
Miss Weldon and the Morleys kept 
their own counsel, and Margaret was to 
divulge her schemes as it best suited 
her purpose to do so. 

Chapteb Vn.: 

Fkom all this excitement, — for where 
head and hands are perpetually at work 
it is excitement, — Margaret gladly 
turned of an evening, — the only time 
she could really call her own, — to the 
letters she regularly received from Grace 
or Ethelind. Poor Grace, in her new re- 
sponsibilities, was always needing some 
advice or encouragement. 

" You do not know how envious we 
all are of your Deignton people," Grace 
wrote ; •* and a hundred times a day I 
have to recall the way you u*sed to per- 
suade mamma into doing just what you 
knew was best ; especially when she 
begins on that never-ending topic — 
your preferring Deignton to ourselves. 
I really think mamma likes Cheltenham. 
She has already been visited by two or 
three old Indian friends she had lost 
sight of for years ; and though she sel- 
dom ventures out, and fancies herself a 



great invalid, I think she is now quite 
as well as she ever was before the shock 
of dear papa's death. 
. " i wish Ethie looked better. She is 
grown very thin and pale ; and'I do be- 
lieve has almost given up the delusion, 
— for such it surely must be, — that the 
gay cavallero who so won her heart at 
the Repworth ball ever thought serious- 
ly about her. I wish she could think of 
it all with more spirit. I often try to 
persuade her he never could have meant 
any thing beyond his own amusement ; 
but what I should scorn to acknowledge, 
even to myself, poor little Ethie cannot 
hide from any of us, she is still so child- 
like and simple in all her thoughts and 
feelings. I am growing very spiteful to- 
wards the Repworths for taking so little 
care of our sister ; but you would scold 
me, Maggie, for my confession, and bid 
me reform myself before offering an 
opinion on such clever people as Sir 
John and his stately dame. 

" If Sir Philip did really intend to be 
serious, as Ethie persists in believing 
he did, I will wager my Sunday bonnet 
it has been the cautious Lady Repworth 
who has dissuaded him. There is all the 
differenced the world between the 
daughter of the dean of Wylminstre 
and the penniless Ethie Atherton, with 
only her pretty face to recommend her* 

"I wish I had your resolution, and 
could defy the world and its galling bit- 
terness. When I think of it all, the fire 
of my wrath scorches up the good pre- 
cepts your example instilled into my 
proud spirit. Don't scold me for my 
confession, Margaret ; I must pour out 
my troubles to some one ; and who in • 
the world but yourself woidd ever listen 
to them?" ' 

And Margaret did not scold. She 
only encouraged Grace to write of- 
tener, and persevere in all her good 
resolves. She knew that the discipline 
she felt so burdensome was the best for 
her proud, indolent nature ; besides, it 
would, she hoped, draw nearer together 
the love of parent and children, who, 
while each depended on Margaret, had 
almost forgotten their relative duties to 
each other. 
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Few days passed without a letter or 
note from some of the Cheltenham par- 
ty. Ethelind's were of a very sad and 
sober cast. She believed she never 
should get over the shock of her father's 
death. Margaret smiled at the self-de- 
lusion of the fair young thing, who tried 
so earnestly to deceive herself. How 
completely had the absorbing dream of 
her " first love " changed the current of 
her thoughts and feelings ! The world 
about her had grown suddenly old, and 
instead of the bright, joyous child, shed- 
ding her sunny influence on all aroimd 
her, she was striving hard to blind her 
mother and sisters, — even her own self, 
— to the cause of her tearful eyes, pale 
cheeks, and listless, aching heart. 

Margaret was seated one evening by 
her fireside ; it had been a busy day with 
them all. Her girls and Mrs. James,who 
now formed one of her household, had 
gone to bed. Margaret drew out of her 
pocket two letters, which the postman 
had left two or three hours before, and 
which she had thrust away out of sight 
until she had leisure for their quiet pe- 
rusal. Her cup of coffee — the only in- 
dulgence she allowed herself — stood 
by her side. She took up htr brother's 
first letter, and broke the seal. 

" You will be glad to hear, Margaret, 
that at last I have got a curacy. It is a 
place called * Leigh-Moss,' in a beauti- 
ful part of Yorkshire. The rector is in 
ill health, and ordered abroad for two or 
three years, — it may be longer. He 
gives me a liberal stipend, as times go, 
and his own house, comfortably fur- 
nished. We agreed well in oiur views on 
« most matters ; and, altogether, I ought 
to consider myself a lucky fellow. The 
question now is about the home I can 
offer my mother and sisters. I have al- 
ways looked forward to your sharing my 
curacy with me, let it be where it might ; 
but I conclude any arguments I could 
offer would be unavailmg while Deign- 
ton holds so high a place in your esteem. 
I really fear, Maggie, you must be work- 
ing there like a galley slave. Mr. Wel- 
don ought to double your salary at the 
least, and be very grateful for what you 
ure doing for him into the bargain. He 



never could have guessed what a treasn. 
ure he had found, when he agreed with 
you for his schoolmistress. If he were 
not on the shady side of fifty, I should 
have some doubts about the propriety 
of your undertakings ; and afi soon as I 
can be spared a day or two from my own 
work, I mean to run down and recon- 
noitre your new home. In the mean 
time, what am I to do about Mrs. Ath- 
erton and my sisters ? If they will ac- 
cept the accommodation I can give 
them, I shall rejoice to have Grace and 
Ethel to assist me in my parish work* 
But whether my mother will approve 
of the quiet country life I shall lead, I 
cannot tell ; and you must impress it 
on her, Margaret, if she accepts my of'- 
fer, that such it will necessarily be." 

Margaret turned to the other letter ; 
it was from Grace ; and the first lines 
riveted her attention. 

" O Margaret," Grace wrote, " why 
are you not here ? Do you know, Ethie's 
* cavallero' is no myth after all. He has 
actually turned up at last, and Ethie'a 
smiles have returned ; the cloud has dis- 
persed, and her looks, barring her still 
pale cheeks, are as radiant and beauti* 
ful as our old Ethie's used to be. As to 
mamma, she is half beside herself with 
joy and wonderment, and feels quite 
sure the world never saw so handsome 
looking a couple before. But I must tell 
you how it all came about. Ethel and I 
had been executing some commissions 
for mamma, and w«:e returning up the 
promenade, when a tall, handsome man 
suddenly met us, with dark hair and 
mustache, clear gray eyes, and a pale 
complexion. He was striking in his ap- 
pearance, and so good looking he in- 
stantly caught my eye ; and at the same 
moment I saw Ethie's color fly into hex 
face, and tlien as suddenly leave it dead- 
ly pale ; and she trembled so, I had to 
draw her arm into mine to support her. 
I knew in a moment it could be no other 
than Sir Philip Leigh. He recognized 
Ethel instantly, and held out his hand 
and took hers in both his own. But he 
introduced himself to me, to cover her 
confrision, for I do not think she could 
have spoken had she tried. He looked 
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■at her very keenly ; indeed, his glance 
penetrated every where. His manners 
are certainly very fascinating, when he 
chooses ; but he can also be very cold 
and reserved when it best suits his pur- 
pose. Well, he walked back with us ; 
and how it came about I can hardly tell, 
but he called on mamma, contrived to 
see Ethel alone, explained— I suppose 
to her entire satisfaction— the reason 
for his being here, and why he had not 
come before ; obtained mamma's by no 
means reluctant consent, and the prom- 
ise from her, that in a fortnight from 
tiiat day, — think, dear Margaret, how 
short a time it seems ! — the wedding is 
to take place. Ethelind is such a cldld, 
and she is so completely in a delightful 
dream, that I believe she would consent 
to any thing Sir Philip proposed. But, 
Margaret, dear, c^m mamma be right to 
give her up so soon ? The reasons Sir 
Philip gives are these : their minds are 
made up, therefore time can make no 
difference to them ; and he has an insu- 
perable objection to having his affairs 
canvassed, as they are sure to be, he 
says, if it is known he is likely to be 
married. He acknowledged it was soon 
after dear papa's death ; but when both 
manmia and I urged their waiting until 
we had left off our deepest mourning, he 
said he must go abroad ; urgent busi- 
ness called him to Paris, and he could 
not consent to leave Ethel behind. They 
should go on to Germany and Italy, and 
probably not return to England for many 
months. Then mamma took fright at 
the short time for preparation, but this 
he maintained was not needful. As to 
trousseau, and aU that sort of thing, he 
said it was quite useless. Ethelind's 
dress must be entirely Parisian taste. 
He would get aU that for her himself. 
He was too fastidious to intrust his 
wife's toilet to any but the first artistes. 
He should make large settlements on 
her ; and her allowance for such matters 
as were deemed by ladies indispensable 
woiild be too liberal to require any ad- 
ditions from mamma. Sir Philip goes to 
town at once, to get the marriage settle- 
ments drawn up, and all legal matters 
duly arranged ; and then he comes down 



to us, and they are to be married as soon 
as possible. Mamma is in the third 
heaven. Ethie is in a perfect dream of 
bliss ; I do not believe a single cloud 
obscinres her sun. And I ! — I can hard- 
ly tell you where I am, except in a very 
uncomibrtable state of hope and fear ; 
-— charmed with the man, yet angry to 
a degree at the cool way in which he 
quietly plans every thing, and then puts 
it all in such a way to mamma that he is 
quite sure of her and Ethelind's acqui- 
escence; mortified at the manner in 
which he quietly ignores us all, while at 
the same time he gives us no fair pretext 
for eomplaint. I wish Ealph had be^i 
here ; but we have heard nothing of him 
for a long time, nor do we know wheth- 
er he is still at Cambridge. Cannot you 
come to us, Margaret ? And yet what 
can you do, even then ? You can har(f- 
ly imagine the change which has come 
over our little sister ; she is as bright 
and blooming as ever. I do believe Sir 
Philip is very proud of her. I am sure I 
sincerely trust he will be g^itle and kind 
to her when he has her entirely in his 
power ; she has never been used to any 
thing but the fondest love. If manmia 
only fancied I was doubting him, what 
a scoldii^ would fall to the lot of your 
loving and bewildered sister, 

Gbace Athektoh^," 
The letter fell into Margaret's lap ; a 
stupor of astonishment seized her. She 
rubbed her eyes, got up out of her chair, 
and then sat down again. It seemed to 
her as if some troubled dream was upon 
her, which she could not shake off. Her 
next impulse was to start off by the ear- 
ly train for Cheltenham ; but second 
thoughts suggested the uselessness of 
such a journey. It seemed clear from 
Grace's letter that every thing was ar- 
ranged. Mrs. Atherton would only see 
the connection in its brightest lights. 
Ethelind's heart was in it, perhaps her 
peace of mind, her very life itself. Sir 
Phihp must be sincere, or why should 
he volimtarily have followed them to 
Cheltenham ? In a worldly point of view, 
the connection was no doubt a very good 
one for her sister. Sir Philip knew they 
were poor ; and if his love had survived 
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that piece of intelligence, Margaret felt 
that neither her mother nor Ethel would 
thank her for suggesting other difficul- 
ties. If in the arrangements she had not 
implicit faith in her mother's judgment, 
Fthelind was entirely under her mother's 
control ; and Margaret felt neither she 
nor Ralph had any legitimate grounds 
for interference. 

Before the morning Margaret had 
worked herself into a fever of doubt and 
perplexity. She wrote a long letter to 
Grace, and one also to Ethelind ; — 
comforting and assuring the first, and 
congratulating the latter, and giving her 
the same gentle and loving advice she 
would have done had they been togeth- 
er. Margaret's whole mind seemed swal- 
lowed up in home thoughts. 

" I really am ashamed of myself," she 
said to Miss Weldon, to whom she had 
imparted as many of her doubts and per- 
plexities as she felt she had a right to do 
to those imconhected with her family. 
*• I find myself in the midst of my moth- s 
er and sisters, planning and contriving, 
and looking on for them ; and then I am 
suddenly aroused by seeing a whole class 
of puzzled little faces staring eagerly at 
me,' and wondering what can be the 
matter with Miss Atherton, who has let 
them say their lesson wrong firoin be- 
ginnihg'to end, and never once found 
it but." 

"I wish, my dear, you would go off 
at once to your sisters ; I know we can 
manage very well for a week or two, and 
it seems so natural and proper y<^u 
should do so," Miss Weldon replied. 
" Depend on it, my brother will con- 
trive it all very nicely." 

"Don't tempt me. Miss Weldon," 
Margaret exclaimed, with a smile on 
her lips and tears in her eyes. "My 
right place is here ; I can do no good 
there ; the whole thing is settled : and I 
dare say I ought to rejoice that my sis- 
'ter is making so apparently good a 
match. It would have been a satisfac- 
tion, I own, to have learned something 
of the character and principles of my 
future brother-in-law. As it is, I shall 
see Sir Philip when they return from 
abroad, and I shall do mamma and 



Grace more good by and by, when the 
excitement is over, and they have noth- 
ing to think of but Ethie's loss." 

Chafteb vin. 

Cold and discouraging as was Mrs. 
Leigh's advice to her son, and unfeeling 
and selfish as he was often tempted, in 
the heat of his own passion, to think 
the unsparing raillery of his sisters* 
Philip Leigh felt he must wait patient- 
ly till such time as etiquette would allow 
his again seeing Ethelind, and learning 
from her own lips the fate which awaited 
him. 

If he did sometimes try to shake off 
the remembrance of the soft eyes which 
had so bewitched him, or give ear for 
a moment to the perpetually-urged ar- 
guments of his family against unequal 
marriages, his conscience stung him 
with the conviction that he would be 
sacrificing every spark of that honor 
which the Leighs always vaunted as 
immaculate. 

A man seldom lives till thirty with- 
out, if he has hitherto escaped the in- 
fluence of the softer passion, becoming 
entirely absorbed in it, when once it 
takes possession of his heart ; and it is 
then as earnest and intense as his na- 
ture is powerful and strong. Having al- 
lowed some months to pass after the 
death of the dean of Wylminstre, Sir 
Philip started for Cheltenham, where he 
learned Mrs. Atherton and her daughter 
were residing. 

The day of his arrival he was fortu- 
nate in meeting Grace and Ethelind, and 
the successful result of that encounter 
Grace has already communicated to 
Margaret. In less than a fortnight Sir 
Philip had not only gone to London to 
inform his mother and sisters, but also 
to have all necessary documents drawn 
up and signed, which should secure 
handsome settlements , and an ample 
dowry on his wife, in case of his death. 
Orders were sent down to Redenham 
for the alterations to be instantly com- 
menced, which he should require to be 
completed before his return from the 
Continent ; and- then he returned to 
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Cheltenham, bent on taking away Ethe- 
lind at once from her mother's care. 

Grace hardly knew whether to be 
pleased or angry at the quiet, decisive 
way in which Sir Philip contrived to do 
every thing as he pleased ; and it an- 
noyed her beyond measure when she 
saw her mother so readily yielding up 
every thing to his wishes. 

Ethelind herself was too much a child, 
and too little accustomed to think or act 
for herself, to have much voice in any 
of the arrangements ; and while Philip 
felt conscious that Grace had penetra- 
tion enough to read his secret intention 
of removing Ethelind entirely from her 
own family, it only rendered him more 
anxious to effect his object before Ethel 
herself should become aware of it 
through her sister, and either fetter him 
with promises he would feel boimd in 
honor to fulfil, or, worse still perhaps, 
break off the match entirely. 

" Philip tells me I must have a maid," 
Ethelind said, in a tone of greater dis- 
tress than Grace had heard from her 
since her engagement. " What shall I 
ever do with a fine dressed-out lady's 
kdy, obsequiously ordering me to do 
whatever it pleases her to bid me do ? 
It terrifies me only to think of it." 

" Of course you will have a maid, 
child ; no one in your position in life is 
without her own servant," Mrs. Ather- 
tonsaid. 

''But, mamma, I don't want a ser- 
vant now; I have always done quite 
well for myself hitherto ; and while we 
are abroad Philip says we shall keep 
quite to ourselves, and go out nowhere ; 
and by the time we return, and I have 
got a little used to my dignities, and bet- 
ter able to sustain them, it will surely 
be time enough for me to have such a 
disagreeable appendage." 

** What nonsense you talk, child ! It 
would not be at all proper that Lady 
Leigh should travel without a female 
attendant. I have been talking it over 
with Susannah, and I think our old 
housemaid, Ann, would be able to fill 
the place. We could soon write to Wyl- 
minstre, and tell her to come to us." 

Grace could not help laughing at the 



idea of old Ann imdertaking the charge 
of Ethel and aU her finery ; putting up 
with all the miseries of a foreign tour ; 
or domesticating herself happily in a 
household of servants, such as, no doubt, 
Sir Philip's would be : it sounded al- 
most too ludicrous for her mother to 
have even suggested it. " Dear mam- 
ma," she said, '* you don't suppose Sir 
Philip will suffer us to engage a ser- 
vant for his wife ? " 

" But I am not his wife yet, Gracie," 
Ethel broke in, drawing up her head 
proudly, and trying to look dignified. 

" No, not yet, darling ; but you are 
Sir Philip Leigh's betrothed ; and even 
that is sufficient to give him a tolerably 
fair amount of authority, considering 
our short acquaintance." 

*' O Gracie, you mean about my 
dress ; you don't know how very par- 
ticular Philip is ; and he is sure the peo- 
ple here are not so good as those em- 
ployed by his mother and sisters ; and 
as he wished it so much, what could I 
do ? though I am sure I would much 
rather have ordered my own wedding 
dress." 

"And when a bridegroom takes it 
on himself to order the wedding dress, 
it is but right he should engage the maid 
to put it on. Don't be angry with me, 
Ethie ; he and I have already discussed 
the matter pretty warmly. His mother 
or sisters know of some paragon of a 
waiting woman, and she will come from 
town with the finery the day before the 
wedding." 

" And I shall die of fidght ! " Ethe- 
lind exclaimed, in a tone so pitiful, that 
Grace could only kiss her soft flushed 
cheek, and assure her she had no cause to 
fear any lady's maid in the world. " Keep 
a brave heart, Ethie," she added, " and 
you will hold your own yet, my little 
sister." 

Sir Philip was pacing up and down 
the hall, impatientiy waiting for Ethe- 
lind, who had gone up to put on her 
bonnet and mantle for a walk. 

•* There, run down now," Grace said, 
arranging her sister's things, as she 
hastily put them on ; "I can hear the 
footsteps of your impatient lover. He 
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might be a little less monopolizing," she 
said, as Ethel disappeared, " especially 
when he remembers how soon he will 
take her entirely away from us." 

"You are very severe on Philip, 
Grace," Mrs. Atherton said ; " I often 
wonder how Ethel bears so well all the 
fude things you say of him. I wish you 
would try and show him more respect. 
You seem entirely to forget what a very 
capital match it is for Ethelind." 

** I should be very sorry to hurt Ethe- 
Knd's feelings," Grace replied ; " but as 
to Sir Philip, depend upon it, it matters 
little what I, or any of our family, think 
about him." 

" My dear Grace, I don't understand 
what you mean." 

" I mean, mamma, that Sir Philip 
Leigh has seen our Ethie, and fallen as 
much in love with her as such people 
ever do. I believe he would, if he could, 
have shaken it all off; but finding that 
impossible, he is doing the only thing 
that remained to be done. He has se- 
cured her ; and the moment he gets her 
absolutely into his own keeping, he will 
ignore us altogether." 

" I am sure I don't see why he should. 
Both your father's family and mine were 
very respectable ; and as the daughter 
of the dean of Wylminstre — " 

•* Had the dean of Wylminstre been 
alive," Grace broke in, " it would not 
be as it is. Now we are only the poor 
orphans of a poor clergyman; respecta- 
ble enough in a way, but by no means 
a fit match for the proud blood of the 
Leighs. I wish Ralph or Margaret had 
been here ; they might have done what 
I cannot ; " and Grace tried in vain to 
keep back the bitter tears which were 
blinding her eyes. 

'* You are a very strange girl, Grace," 
hei mother replied, in a vexed, nervous 
tone. " I don't see what Ealph or Mar- 
garet could have done more than I al- 
ready have. Ethelind likes Philip very 
much, and I am sure his love for her no 
one can deny. Just see all he has done 
for her; such settlements as he has 
made ! so regardless as Jie is of expense ! 
Then, too, he does not care about her 
being penniless. I am sure it is a far 



better match than I ever expected her 
to make ; and it seems to me, we can- 
not be too grateful to him for giving her 
such brilliant prospects." 

Grace knew her mother's weakness 
too well to attempt reasoning the point 
with her ; she only turned away, and 
tried to stifle the burning pain at h^ 
heart, by busying herself in the many 
little preparations which even the quiet- 
est wedding makes needful. It would be 
but cruelty, she felt, to try ta undeceive 
her sister, who, young and trustful as a 
child, could see nothing in all the ar- 
rangements Philip made but the lavish 
abundance of a loving heart. How of- 
ten had they both longed for riches! 
Ethelind would possess them now, and 
Grace had already learned to wonder if 
they would bring with them all the hap- 
piness their young imaginations had 
pictured. 

Beautiful as Ethel Atherton really 
was, she never had looked more so than 
on her bridal morning. Even the grim 
Mrs. Frippery condescended to ac- 
knowledge to Susannah, " she certain- 
ly was the loveliest young lady she ever 
did set eyes on " — not even excepting Sir 
Philip's own sisters, who, from her ac- 
count, were quite paragcms of female 
beauty. 

Poor Grace, as she quietly stood by, 
envied the cross old woman every pin 
she put into Ethel's dress. Could she 
have had her own way, no hand but her 
own should have touched a fold of her 
darling's dress on her bridal day. Ethic' s 
eyes looked more deeply violet than ever, 
amid the snowy folds c^her soft white silk 
and rich point-lace, as it floated round 
her slight, graceftil figure. Mrs. Frip- 
pery turned up her nose at the little lace 
bonnet. ** What bride, she would like 
to know, of any pretensions at all, such 
as became the choice of Sir Philip Leigh, 
would dream of appearing at the * hal- 
ter ' in any thing less becoming than a 
veil and wreath ? " But when the de- 
spised little bonnet was put on, and its 
gracefully drooping feather and its light 
wreath of orange blossom, mingling with 
the golden hue of her bright glossy 
curls, and forming a soft halo round her 
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sweet young face, and when Sir Philip 
himself was said to have declared, that 
what every body did, from the trades- 
man's bride upwards, was no rule for 
what his wife chose to do, — even the 
sour visage relaxed, and she declared, 
much to Susannah's triumph, '* she 
would never have believed that a bon- 
net could have been so very becoming.'* 

Colonel Foley and the lawyer had 
come down the night before ; the for- 
mer to be with his friend and give away 
the bride. Grace longed for Margaret 
as she stood by the altar at St. Mary's, 
by the side of Ethelind ; it seemed so 
dtrange that she alone of all her family 
should be there.She watched the flushed, 
anxious face of Sir Philip, and the calm^ 
motionless features of lie young crea- 
ture beside him. Ethel's responses were 
audibly made, without a quiver of the 
soft, full notes. Grace gazed on her sis- 
ter in mute astonishment. She could 
neither comprehend nor do justice, if 
she had done so, in her own nervous ex- 
citement, to the entire trust Ethelind 
reposed in the heart of him to whom she 
was yielding up her yoimg life's love 
and obedience. She had, from the mo- 
ment he had asked her for her love, and 
told her how great his own was for her, 
given herself to him with the confidence 
a young child reposes in the fulness and 
truth of its father's affection. 

The ceremony was soon over, and the 
two carriages returned with the small 
wedding party to Mrs. Atherton's. 

A breakfast was waiting for them, 
which Mrs. Atherton and Susannah, 
too nervous and fidgety to sit still, had 
been superintending in their absence. 
A merry peal from St. Mary's bells 
greeted the mother's quick ears before 
the carriages appeared ; and a feeling 
of mingled joy and pride fluttered at her 
heart as she pressed her child warmly 
in her arms. Grace nervously poured 
out a cup of coffee, and insisted on Eth- 
el's taking it ; and then, scarcely wait- 
ing for her to refuse the offer of more, 
hurried her up into her own room, un- 
der pretext of changing her dress before 
the return of the carriage which was to 
take them away from her home. 



Frippery was too ftdl of the finery, 
which had to be so hastily disposed of in 
the large imperial, to interrupt the sis- 
ters in their last fond embrace ; but a 
cloud gathered on Sir Philip's brow when 
his quick eye caught traces of emotion 
in Ethel's bright eyes and heightened 
color, as they came down stairs with their 
arms tightly linked round each other. 

" You need not envy us this one half 
hour, Sir Philip," Grace said, in a sub- 
dued voice, as she overheard him give 
an impatient order to Colonel Foley 
about sending roimd to hasten the car- 
riage. The color moimted into his face, 
and his eye glittered. "This agitation 
is not good for her or for you," he said 
quickly. " You will thank me for not 
prolonging the parting, when it is fairly 
over." Grace did not reply ; she only 
turned away her head with one of her 
contemptuous smiles, which convinced 
her brother-in-law, on whom no look or 
gesture of hers was wasted, that, with all 
his caution, she was no stranger to his in- 
tentions. Indeed, he was scarcely sure 
that she did not doubt the truth and 
honesty of his very love itself. The 
thought stung him to the quick, and for 
some minutes he stood at the window 
biting his lips till he almost made them 
bleed. Presently he heard his name 
called; he turned round; Grace waa 
standing beside him. *' Sir Philip," she 
said, in a calm, low voice, as if she did 
not wish any one else to hear, and yet 
she spoke so distinctly he did not lose a 
syllable, " you must be very kind to and 
careful of our darling Ethie. Remem- 
ber she is very young, indeed still quite 
a child ; and she has never known any 
thing but petting and spoiling from us 
all. She has unbounded faith in your 
love, and she goes as trustfully into your 
care as if she had known you all her 
life. You will think I have no right to 
say all this to you ; but you must re- 
member our father has left us, and Ralph 
is not here to speak to you, and I could 
not let her go without telling you what 
I feel OMgAi to be spoken by some of us." 

" Grace," he said, "I see by your 
manner you distrust my love for yoiur 
sister ; God knows how you wrong me I 
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He knows too how entirely my heart is 
hers." 

" Real, pure love is not monopoliz- 
ing," Grace replied. " You need not 
grudge us a small share in what, until 
she knew you, was all our own. In mak- 
ing Ethie.your wife, you have placed 
her, I know, in a sphere far ahove our 
present one. We have all some sacri- 
fices to pay to ambition. Ethel is too 
young to have rightly calcidated. the 
price of hers. Soften it to her as much 
as you can, when she makes the dis- 
covery of what it costs her. You have 
feared that I should forestall you in the 
information. You might have trusted 
me better. There is time enough yet for 
her to learn the truth; and I, for one, 
would gladly spare her . the pang its 
knowledge will inflict, even up to the 
last moment that it becomes inevitable.". 

Sir Philip looked at the pale, earnest 
face beside him; and had he followed 
the first impulse of the moment, he 
would have renounced all the schemes 
which had cost him so much pain and 
caution to execute, taking Grace as a 
witness against the influence his mother 
and sisters still exercised over him ; but 
the struggle was momentary ; pride, his 
besetting sin, triumphed. He would 
pledge himself to nothing; there was 
plenty of time yet to form plans for his 



future conduct. He took her hand in his. 
" Miss Atherton," he said, " I should be 
sorry you should misimderstand me ; my 
conduct may not always be clearer to 
your comprehension than it has been 
now ; but rest assured, — and I here 
give you my honor as a man and a gen- 
tleman, — that however arbitrary and 
strange it may appear to you, nothing 
but the fondest love and aflection shall 
influence me in regard to Ethel's wel- 
fare. Do you trust me ? " 

" I will try to do so," was Grace's 
short reply ; and the next minute she 
was standing by Ethelind*s side, wait- 
ing the announcement of the, carriage, 
which, imder Sir Philip's servants' care 
and Frippery's superintendence, was be- 
ing packed for their journey. 

Colonel Foley returned to town by 
the next train. Mrs. Atherton, divided 
between her tears and her smiles, betook 
herself to her own room, to talk over 
with Susannah the events of the last 
fortnight ; and Grace, in a state of mind 
she would have been puzzled to have 
explained, aft«r assuming her mourning 
dress, which for the hour had been laid 
aside, shut herself into her own room, 
to pour out her doubts and perplexities 
into the never-failing ear of her dear 
Margaret. 
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Chaftes IX. 

Ethel Athekton, — Ethel Leigh 
now, — with a child's trust and confi- 
dence, threw herself on her husband's 
love without a single doubt shadowing 
the future she pictured stretching out 
before her. And Philip Leigh looked 
into the bright eyes of his young bride, 
and pressed her soft, warm cheek to his, 
and felt for the first time for many weeks 
that a load was taken off his heart, and 
that he could breathe fireer for the knowl- 
edge that she was now entirely his own. 

The hurry of their journey to Folke- 
stone, the novelty of the voyage, and 
their rapid transit to Paris, kept Ethel in 
a constant state of excitement. Every 
thing was new and bright; the air clear- 



er, the sky bluer, the buildings whiter ; 
and the first fortnight was passed in vis- 
iting every thing in Paris which Philip 
thought l^ely to amuse and interest his 
companion. 

One morning he returned later than 
usual to his hotel. He had left Ethelind 
busily engaged in writing, while he had 
gone out to his bankers. " You must put 
on your bonnet," he said ; " it is a lovely 
day, and I do not like you to spend it 
entirely within doors. I will wait here 
while you dress." 

Ethel ran up stairs; she had already 
learned that patience was not one of her 
husband's cardinal virtues. Frippery 
was not there; and Ethel had to sum- 
mon her several times before she made 
her appearance. Unwilling to keep Phil- 
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ip waiting, and having already more 
than once experienced the full force of 
her maid's determination to do as she 
pleased, Ethel commenced her own toi- 
let ; and when the operation was nearly 
completed, Frippery walked into the 
room. 

" You are late in answering the bell," 
Ethel said, in her soft, silvery tones ; " I 
must thank you to be more punctual 
another day, as Sir Philip objects very 
much to be kept waiting." 

The sour face grew sourer; and turn- 
ing round on her heel, and busying her- 
self with something she held in her hand, 
ready for Ethelind to put cm, she said, in 
a tone Lady Leigh had never heard used 
by the domesUcs in her father's house, 
" I should please to wish you to under- 
stand, my lady, that in all the families 
I have lived in, — and, 'eaven be praised, 
they are neither few nor wanting in the 
best quality, — I have always been ac- 
customed, like my betters, to my fidl 
'our undisturbed for my own luncheon. 
Your ladyship, maybe, ain't acquainted 
with the regulation as goes on in good 
families ; and I was wrong, perhaps, in 
not having a full statement in writing 
from Sir Philip's mother as to the agree- 
ment as is generally considered binding 
in such particular cases, especially as I 
wasn't aware at the time, but what Sir 
Philip was about to marry into some no- 
ble family. However, my lady, I must 
beg, nevertiieless, for that matter, that 
for the future, in my case, my rules can't 
be broken through." 

Completely astoimded at this tirade, 
and for the moment scarcely knowing 
whether to laugh or to cry at her state 
of thraldom to so insolent and overbear- 
ing a servant, Ethel did not reply ; while 
the angry old woman tossed her head^ 
and never offered to assist her either in 
buttoning the cuffs at her wrists, or pull- 
ing on her walking-boots. But when 
Frippery, taking advantage of her lady's 
sweet temper, and determined to get the 
upperhand of one so yoimg, and so evi- 
dently unacquainted with tiie manage-^ 
Bient of servants, said, it was '^ quite 
unbecoming a lady, any ways, now to do 
any thing for herself, not to mention 
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putting on her own boots, the like of 
which had never come within her expe- 
rience," the tears fairly started into 
Ethelind's eyes; and though she lin- 
gered about in the vain hope of clearing 
away their traces, her hot cheeks and 
red eyes instantly struck Philip, as she 
flew down stairs, and he asked, in a hur- 
ried voice, what had alarmed her. 

Poor Etbi^t who could never disguise 
any thizi^ ajl^ua. burst into tears, and 
drawlis^ \sx. kusband into the sitting 
room, be^ed, earnestly, that, for the 
pres^^ at least, she might be relieved 
of bar a^^i^dbajit;. and then, between 
laii^hii}^ and crying, explained to Philip 
the inc^Lg^ties she had been subjected 
to by the iH- tempered, unprincipled wo- 
man his mother had provided for her. 

A dark cloud gathered on his brow as 
he Ii8tene4 '* You don't know, Ethe- 
lind, what yon are asking," he replied. 
'*It is neitib^ right nor proper you 
should be without a servant. What you 
did as Misft Atberton, has nothing to do 
with th#case now you are Lady Leigh. 
A lady's ns^id is as indispensable for 
you as the clothes you wear. And you 
must show your servant that you have 
a will of your own. If you do not, your 
servants — every body, in fact — will 
take advantage of your sweet temper. It 
was verywrong of my mother," he add- 
ed, pacing up and down the room, and 
looldng sterner than Ethelind had ever 
seen hLn do before, " to have sent you 
such a woman. But I suppose she left it 
to Barbara, or Di, instead of doing what 
I so partic\darly desired her to do her- 
self. Well, never mind ! I will pack her 
off out of the house, and she may go back 
to them. They are better able to keep a 
servant in her right place than you are ; 
a few of Barbara's lessons will do the 
old woman no harm. In the mean time, 
we moftt see what can be done for you 
in Paris." 

He sat down, and taking out a roll (^ 
napoleons from his desk, rang the bell 
for his servant. 

" H«re, Godfrey," he said, " pay Frip- 
pery a quarter's wages, and her fare to 
London. Get a passport for her, and 
yourself see her off by the train which 
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starts to-night in time for the mail-pack<» 
et from Calais; and tell her, also, when 
liext she wants a character, she had bet- 
ter not trust to the one she will get from 
me, if she is in earnest in getting a place. 
Now, Ethelind," he said, as Godfrey 
closed the door, ^^run up stairs and 
bathe your face, and then we will take 
our walk and forget your annoyance." 

As Ethel came down she met her hus- 
band in the hall, from which Frippery, 
in a flood of tears, was making her ex- 
it. She only heard the whining voice of 
the old woman, mxittering something 
about '^ Poor young thing ! she meant 
no offence ; it was only to try and teach 
her the ways of the world." But she could 
not mistake the stem, angry voice of 
Philip, as he bade her *' never show her- 
self again in his presence at her peril." 

The following day a neat, civU, and 
rather pretty-looking Frenchwoman 
took Frippery's place, recommended by 
the first milliner in Paris, to whom Philip 
had delegated, with an unlimited order, 
the fitting out of his wife's trousseau. 

They went on from place to place 
very quietly, visiting every thing worth 
the notice of traveUers ; often turning 
out of their way to embrace some beau- 
tiful point of view, less known than the 
common route, (for Sir Philip Leigh had 
gone over every inch of the ground many 
times before,) or lingering amid sights 
which were often rapidly passed over by 
the flocks of tourists who annually flood 
the Continent. 

They carefully avoided mixing in so- 
ciety, either in the hotels or large towns 
through which they passed. A nervous 
dread still haunted Philip as to any com- 
ments passed on his young wife, until 
she had grown more into her right po- 
sition, and was better able to take her 
place in society, as he intended her to do 
on their return to England. Apart from 
this feverish anxiety, he had never be- 
fore so thcHTOUghly enjo3red a tour abroad. 
Ethel's admiration was so fresh and gen- 
uine, her natural taste for the beautiful, 
both in art and nature, so good, and her 
enthusiasm so childlike, it had given 
quite a zest to his own interest, and 
awakened in him feelings which he had 
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fancied had died out in his youth. It 
was only now and then, when they nar- 
rowly escaped falling in with some party 
of English sight-seers, or some taunting 
letter from Barbara, inquiring how the 
education of his pretty wife was pro- 
ceeding, that his old doubts and fears 
harassed him. When they were on 
him, though quite unaware of their 
cause, Ethel instinctively shrank from 
him. The sudden dismissal of Frippery, 
though it had proved an inexpressible re- 
lief from the thraldom exercised by the 
old woman over her, had also given her 
her first insight into the darker shades 
of his character. She had watched the 
stem, cold, unyielding brow; she had 
heard the quick, decided order given; 
she had seen how relentlessly he had 
carried it out, — and from that moment 
fear mingled with her love. It was as 
yet but a cloud, small, thin as a vapor, 
seen only at intervals, but still there, 
overshadowing the bright vision of that 
future which she had once thought could 
never have been dimmed. Shy and re- 
tiring, and free from every shade of con- 
ceit, and kept (as Margaret had ever kept 
her) away from every change of temper 
in those about her, — she could not com- 
prehend the rapid changes which came 
over her husband's brow, producing such 
a chilling effect on herself, checking the 
very pulses of her veins, and driving her 
blood back to her heart. It was not often 
any thing \mtoward occurred to Philip 
during their sojourn abroad; but it was 
oft^ enough to convince the young wife 
she labored under no delusion, and that 
Margaret was right when she assured 
her, that " in every state in life, be it 
what it may, each will have his or her 
especial trial to bear." 

Ethel found little time for letter- writ- 
ing while perpetually moving about from 
place to place. Philip never liked to see 
herwith her writmg-desk before her. He 
always proposed a walk, or sat and chat- 
ted by her side, or read aloud, whenever 
she hinted that they would be wonder- 
ing at her long silence at home. At first 
the thought of the disappointment her 
short, hurried notes, and those so far 
apart, would create in her mother and 
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sisters' mind, made lier quite unhappy; 
but as she could seldom or never tell 
them where to direct to her, and conse- 
quently heard only once or twice from 
Grace or Margaret, and as she had s^ch 
good reasons to give for her own short 
letters, she began to look on it as one of 
the necessary evils of an itinerant life. 
She often pictured to herself the pleas- 
ure she should experience, when, on her 
return home, she would be able to de- 
scribe to them more fully than she could 
do in her hurried letters, the many beau- 
tiftd scenes through which they had 
passed, and the wonders which had made 
the most vivid impression on her during 
her sojourn abroad. They spent severed 
weeks in the south of Italy, and then 
took up their abode in Rome, when the 
season had passed, and there were fewer 
English tourists to disturb them in their 
quiet survey of every thing most worthy 
of inspection in that vast old city. 

" Here is a commission from Bar- 
bara," Philip said, throwing down a let- 
ter he had been reading from England. 

" She wants a set of cameos at L- ^'s. 

You must come with me, Ethe, and 
choose them. It will be a good oppor- 
tunity for you to inspect his collection 
of mosaics and cameos, and choose one 
for yourself as well, if there is any thing 
there which takes your fancy." 

Ethelind was quickly dressed; and, 
as they wandered about, examining and 
admiring the beautiful specimens of 
art so temptingly displayed, a sudden 
thought struck Ethelmd. Why should 
she not purchase some little memorials 
of her visit to Rome, and take them home 
to her mother and sisters ? Hitherto she 
had spent nothing on herself. Philip's 
love had supplied her with every thing, 
and * ore than every thing, she re- 
quired. Her own riches still remained 
untoucned in the little casket in which 
Philip had placed it. What need could 
she have for money, with a husband who 
lavished on her every thing she could 
possibly require? — ^so freely, indeed, 
that Ethel had almost learned to re- 
strain the expression of her admiration 
in the dread of finding the object of it 
in her ovm possession. Placing her pur- 
chases in her bosom, she joined Philip 
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at the other end of the room. He had 
been so engrossed in some learned dis- 
cussion, in Italian, on the different stages 
and improvements in the art, from tiie 
earliest ages, that he had hardly missed 
Ethel from his side; but supposing she 
had simply grown weary of a subject, in 
a language she had not sufficiently mas- 
tered to be able readily to follow the 
liquid tones of the eloquent and enthusi- 
astic Italian, he took up the set they had 
chosen for Barbara, and asking Ethel if 
she were ready, prepared to return home. 

"I hope your sister will like your 
choice, Philip," Ethe said, as they sat 
over their dessert by the open window of 
their pallazzo. "Will you let me look at 
them again? Theywill show better here 
than they did in that close, dark room, 
where there were so many beautiful 
things to divide your attention." 

Philip unfastened the packet, and 
turning the key of the little casket, dis- 
closed the splendid ornaments resting 
on their soft, velvet beds. 

" Barbara ought to be very proud of 
them," he said. ' ' The fellow assured me 
they were the first of their kind in Eu- 
rope; and only yesterday the Marchese 

de D declared she must have them. 

Of course that is the story they always 
teU you, when they are particularly anx- 
ious to find an English purchaser. But 
these certainly are very good; and if 
you would like to keep them for your- 
self, Ethel, I will go and secure the 
others for Barbara." 

"O, no, Philip, thank you; they 
would not suit my light hair half as well 
as they would do your sister's, which 
you say is as dark as your own." 

" But was there nothing there, in the 
way of bracelet or brooch, you would 
have liked ? Or, perhaps," Philip con- 
tinued, " one of those pretty littie mosa- 
ic tables for your boudoir would please 
you better?" 

" You were so engrossed in your con- 
versation with Signor L , you did not 

see me making my own purchases. You 
shall see them now," she said; "though, 
by the way, I ought to have done so be- 
fore you brought out Barbara's." 

Philip just took them up, and laid 
them down again by Ethelind's side. 
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'* They are very pretty and good of their 
kind," he said; "but I can hardly im- 
agine of what use they will be to you. 
You could get as good ones as these at 
any jeweller's in London." 

" I dare say I could," Ethel replied; 
" but then, you know, they would not 
have been chosen by myself in Rome ; 
and my mother and sisters will value 
them more on that account even than for 
their beauty; and they really are very 
beautiM, though you won't acknowl- 
edge it." 

" O, I see now what you mean; I did 
not understand at first that you intended 
them for presents. But, Ethie, could you 
not have chosen something better worth 
their acceptance ? I do not like my wife 
to be niggardly in her gifts." 

A bloom spread over Ethelind's 
cheeks. " I knew you would tell me so," 
she replied; "but I think I have made 
a very judicious choice. This pretty 
little mosaic will just suit mamma in her 
mourning, and Grace will be charmed 
with her Hebe. As to Margaret, she will 
admire my pretty allegory, and keep it 
for my sake ; but I very much doubt 
if she ever wears it. Margaret never 
wears ornaments." 

" Quakers never do, I believe ; and, 
if I remember rightly, Lady Repworth 
said something about your sister being 
half a Quaker." 

" Lady Repworth had no business to 
say so, to you or to any one else," Ethel 
s^id, quickly. " She knows quite well 
that Margaret is a far better Church- 
woman than herself." 

Philip put his arm round Ethelind's 
waist. " Why, I could have fancied it 
was your sister Grace who was speak- 
ing," he said, " and not my gentle little 
wife. And Lady Repworth is a friend 
of yours, Ethie ! " 

Ethelind smiled. " Thank you, Phil- 
ip, for your hint; I do get warm when 
Lady Repworth says a word about Mar- 
garet. Why she should be so severe in 
her strictures on my sister, — or on any 
of us, — I do not Imow ; but it is not the 
first time I have neard her attributing 
motives which she knew quite well 
were not the correct ones." 
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" She was a neighbor of your father's, 
I think she told me, if not a parishion- 
er; was she not?" 

"Yes, both; but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that we were friends. Papa 
never disagreed with any one. I do not 
think he could have done it ; and, as far 
as I remember, a fair share of civility 
was kept up between us; but no two 
people could have been more opposite 
in opinions or actions. Besides, when 
you hear people so unsparing in their 
strictures on every body else, you may 
feel quite sure your time will come as 
soon as you have turned your back." 

" I must say, though, your sister's 
employments at Deignton are, to say the 
least of it, very singular," Philip said; 
" and people who do singular things 
must expect to be occasionally misrep- 
resented. If there was any necessity for 
her teaching at all, surely some pleas- 
anter and more profitable employment 
might be found than that of schoolmis- 
tress to a set of ragged village children." 

"That was what mamma said; but 
then, as Margaret urged, what employ- 
ment can a woman undertake which is 
not open to some objections ? At all 
events, I will answer for it, if the chil- 
dren at Deignton were ever ragged and 
dirty, they are not so now Margaret has 
the care of them." 

"You are a capital advocate for your 
sister, Ethie ; but you have not yet made 
it clear to me that Lady Repworth had 
no foundation for her charge against 
her that she was half a Quaker." 

" We are none of us accountable for 
the accident of our birth, you know, 
Philip ; and it so happened that Marga- 
ret's mother was bom a ' Friend.' How- 
ever, she became a Churchwoman be- 
fore she ever saw my father. As to Mar- 
garet herself, you have but to know her 
to value^er strong mind and right prin- 
ciples as much as every one else does. 
Whatever good qualities Grace or I pos- 
sess, we owe them entirely to Margaret." 

" But Lady Repworth, I am sure, said 
something about your sister having been 
brought up with Quakers. How could 
that be if she were not one of them ?" 
She was thrown entirely on the care 
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of her mother's relatives during the time 
my father was in India. She herself says 
it was her residence with them which 
taught her to value, as she does, her 
Church privileges, when papa returned 
home, and she came back to him." 

"Your brother and sister have still 
some Quaker connections, I think Lady 
Repworth told me." 

" O, yes ; a funny old uncle and aunt, 
who brought them up, and still take a 
great interest in aU that concerns Marga- 
ret, whom, I believe, they look upon as 
their own child; but mamma never took 
to them, or they to her, — so we saw very 
little of them. Papa always thought 
very highly of them, I know ; and they are 
very much respected at Wylminstre." 

" Then you never lived with them ?— 
they do not belong to you?" 

Ethel laughed. "Make your mind 
quite easy on that score, Philip," she 
said; *' except calling on them occasion- . 
ally with Margaret, or meeting them in 
the street, I know nothing at all about 
them. All I do know is, that they 
are very charitable, good people, who 
spend the greater part of their time and 
money in doing good deeds which few 
know any thing at aU about." ■ 

Philip was quiet for a few minutes, 
and then he said, rather suddenly, 
" Ethelind, you will move in a very dif- 
ferent sphere from any you have yet oc- 
cupied. You will be in quite a new world. 
You will have to give up many of your old 
friends and acquaintance, and form new 
ones. A great deal will be expected of 
Lady Leigh. I should not like my wife 
to disappoint people. I should not like 
them to say I had made a mistake." 

" Philip, if you love me, do not 
hint at such a thing; do not say so, I 
pray you," Ethel exclaimed, in a star- 
tled, nervous voice, between a laugh and 
a cry. "You cannot think how yery 
frightened I am growing at the thought 
of meeting your own family; and how 
I shall ever do as I ought in my own 
house, is becoming already quite a bur- 
den to me. I have felt many times lately 
what, perhaps, I ought to have taken 
more into account before," she added, 
meekly, " that, after all, who knows but 
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you will be disappointed in the wife 
you have chosen; and if you should, 
O Philip, what on earth will become 
of your little wife ?" 

Philip put his arm round her waist, 
and drew her to his side ; he was startled 
at her alarm, and half vexed with him- 
self for having yet ventured to hint at 
the course he was intending to pursue. 
" You are a foolish little thing," he said, 
as he kissed away her fast-falling tears. 
"Do you think I would have ventured 
to make you my wife if I had doubted 
your fitness ? You must learn to look 
bravely on to the duties which every 
wife has to learn, and which of necessity 
devolve on you ; but depend on it, you 
will get on very well. As to my modier 
and sisters, when you once get ao 
customed to their reserved manner, — 
which makes people who do not know 
them call them proud and cold, when it 
is manner only after all, — I have no 
doubt you will learn to like them qmte 
as much as your own relations. Come, 
put away these presents of yours and 
mine. I will tell Valerie to brmg down 
your bonnet and mande, and we will 
take a moonlight stroll this warm even- 
ing in the gardens of the Pallazzo." 

Chapteb X. 

The Leighs' absence from England 
had now extended over many months. 
Letters and papers were daily admcm" 
ishing Sir PhUip that it was time for him 
to set his face homewards. Parliament 
had met, and his constituents might not 
long remain so satisfied that their inter- 
ests should be entirely ovwlooked when 
many important bills were pending. 

Hitherto he had said little to Ethe- 
lind of his own family. It was time now 
to give her some insight into the char- 
acters of her new connections. Ethelind 
had grown considerably in both height 
and beauty since her marriage; and, 
but for the anxiety at her heart, at the 
thought of meeting her husband's fami- 
ly, had acquired much more self-reli- 
ance than when sh# (Juitted England. 
Philip, however little he would have ac- 
knowledged the feeling, was still nerv- 
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ously fidgety at the impression his young 
wife would make, not only on the fas- 
tidious tastes of his mother and sisters, 
hut on the world also, whose opinions 
hitherto had exercised such a very ar- 
bitrary power over his mind. 

They had landed at Folkestone that 
morning, and taken the train to town. 
Both travellers at first were silent and 
abstracted. At last Philip drew out his 
watch. " I wish my mother had been 
alone," he said ; " the train will be late 
to-night, and we are sure to keep them 
waiting for dinner ; and you will be hur- 
ried in your dressing. It was very fool- 
ish of me not to fix the day of our arrival ; 
but I thought, with Anne Leigh in the 
house, there would be no dinner parties." 

"Are Barbara and Diana both at 
home with your mother now ?" Ethel 
asked, rather nervously. 

*• Yes, both, I suppose. My mother 
does not mention them in her last letter. 
You will think Barbara very handsome; 
you will know her from Di by her being 
shorter and dark, with good, well-de- 
fined features, and bright dark hair and 
eyes. Diana is more reserved and shy 
— ^not so easily got on with at first, but 
possessed of very sterling qualities, and 
a great favorite with poor Anne Leigh, 
I know." 

*• How is it neither of your sisters is 
married ? You say they are good looking, 
and I suppose they are well portioned." 

** Di might have been long ago ; but 
she contrives to avoid all chances of 
matrimony. She lost her heart some 
three or four years ago, to a very clever, 
nice'fellow, a curate, living not far from 
Leigh Court ; but the match was beneath 
her in every way. He was unobjectiona- 
ble enough ; but his origin was low, and 
his connections totally out of her own 
sphere in life. Neither my mother nor 
Barbara would listen to it; and Diana 
herself, led very much by Barbara, ar- 
rived at last at the conclusion that the 
only plan was to throw the poor fellow 
overboard; and to this day she has re- 
mained single. As to Barbara, nothing 
but a coronet will, I think, satisfy her 
ambition ; and as she rather enjoys the 
fun of flirting, she plays off endless tricks 
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on any luckless feUow who chances to 
be caught by her handsome face or very 
independent manners." 

"You often speak of your cousin 
Anne. How long has she been such an 
invalid ? " Ethelind asked, feeling all the 
time very nervous at meeting this cous- 
in Anne, who, as far as she could gather 
from Philip's allusions to her, exercised 
a considerable influence on the whole 
family. 

" Ever since she was twenty," Phil- 
ip replied. "Poor Anne !" he added; 
" hers has been a very changed life from 
what it might have been. She and her 
brother Arthur were twins, and the only 
children of the uncle from whom the 
baronetcy and estates passed to me. I 
was almost brought up at Redenham, 
and was at school and college with Ar- 
thur, who was as handsome and open- 
hearted a fellow as one would meet with 
in a whole life. I was staying with them 
when the dreadful accident occurred 
which sent him to an early grave. The 
horses behind which he was driving his 
sister ran away, and upset the carriage 
against a high waU^ Arthur was killed 
on the spot, and Anne so injured in the 
spine, she has never been any thing but 
a confirmed invalid since. It was the 
death-blow to my uncle, who scarcely 
lived a year afterwards." 

" And your cousin lost her home and 
evjery thing ? How very sad ! " 

" She bore it very nobly. We com- 
forted her as well as we could ; and my 
mother would have had her and her 
mother live with us, but they would not 
consent to such an arrangement. You 
must like her, Ethel; I shall be sadly 
disappointed if you do not. She was my 
earliest and best friend, and I have the 
very highest opinion of her judgment." 
Philip was silent for some minutes ; and 
when he spoke again it was on some 
indifferent topic. 

A blaze of light almost bewildered 
Ethelind, as she sprung out of the car- 
riage and up the steps into the hall in 
Eaton Place. Andrew's smiling face 
was her first greeting. The next mo- 
ment she found herself in the stately 
embrace of a tall, dignified lady, envel- 
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oped in black velvet and lace, who had 
descended to the first landing to receive 
her son and welcome her new daughter. 
Ethel hardly dared raise her eyes to those 
of her new mother, whose cordial smile 
and kind kiss were warm on her cheek. 

Diana and Barbara were in the draw- 
ing room, Mrs. Leigh said. They did 
not yet know of Philip's arrival. She 
herself led Ethelind up stairs into her 
own room, assuring Philip " there were 
only a few of his old Mends dining with 
them, and that there would be plenty 
of time for them to dress for dinner, if 
Lady Leigh did not take a long time in 
making her toilet." 

Ethel started and blushed. It soimded 
strange to be called Lady Leigh by Phil- 
ip's mother, of whose stately manners, 
and cold, critical eye, she was already 
half disposed to be afraid. 

There was, however, no time for fears ; 
the dinner had already been delayed for 
them. Luckily, Valerie was both ac- 
tive and energetic; and it never took 
Ethel long to get through her dressing 
when once she set about it; and when 
Philip tapped at hei^ door to see if she 
were ready to descend with him, he 
found his trembling wife standing before 
the cheval-glass, receiving the finishing 
touches from Valerie's light fingers. 
During the whole of their journey Ethel 
had never quite thrown aside her mourn- 
ing; but, with a quick appreciation 9f 
what was due to her husband's feelings, 
she had put on this evening a white 
moire silk, made as a Frenchwoman 
only can make a dress, — its only orna- 
ment a white lace berth6 nearly cover- 
ing the bodice. 

Valerie, whose especial pride it was 
to dress her young mistress's luxuriant 
hair in the simplest and most becoming 
taste, had just twisted up the thick, 
wavy masses of coil and curl with a sim- 
ple bandeau of pearls; and as she stood 
there, drawing on her white gloves, and 
clasping above them the cameo and pearl 
bracelets she had hastily chosen from 
their total absence of color, Philip was 
as much startled 'j^y her loveliness as 
when he first saw her at the Repworth 
ball. 
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"O Philip! I am so firightened!" 
Ethelind said ; and the tears were ready 
to brim over in her large eyes. ' ' I did not 
think I should have foxmd it half so bad, 
though I have dreaded it so from the 
first." 

'' Diana and Barbara ought to have 
met you with my mother, and so have 
had it all over at once. At all events, 
they could have come up here to you," 
he said, in a short, abrupt, dissatisfied 
tone. "But come," he added, "you 
look remarkably well; don't spoil it all 
by tears; we wUl go down at once and 
get it over." 

He drew her arm into his, and in a 
minute she found herself in the centre 
of a large, well-lighted room, receiving 
the cold, formal kisses which her two 
sisters-in-law proffered, — and then the 
stately introduction of " Lady Leigh," 
by her mother-in-law, to the numerous 
guests who had been so long and anx- 
iously waiting her arrival. The an- 
nouncement of dinner followed directly. 

" Philip, you will take your own place 
at the foot of the table, and Lady Leigh, 
as our greatest stranger, in to dinner," 
his mother said; and Ethelind felt she 
could have blessed her for those few 
considerate words. 

It is strange what small matters in- 
fluence us sometimes. Those cold kisses 
from Philip's sisters had acted like ice 
on the burning forehead of the fever- 
stricken. It had nerved Ethelind in- 
stantly to self-possession; though be- 
yond her husband and the genfleman 
on the other side of her, whose generous 
heart was touched with pity for the love- 
ly young creatiure, thrown for the first 
time among a set of new connections, 
never much famed for their sympathy in 
the feelings of others, she scarcely en- 
tered into conversation mth any one. 

She did not care to eat; her appetite 
had fled before the excitement of this 
family introduction; but she sat with 
a heightened color and bright eyes, 
talking to her pleasant, gray-haired 
companion, until recalled to herself by 
Philip's saying, in an undertone, " Eth- 
el, my mother waits for you to make the 
move into the drawing room," 
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She started, colored, and hastily drew 
on her gloves. It had escaped her that 
she was some one of importance now. 

Philip looked after her, as he stood 
with the open door in his hand to let 
the ladies pass. He did not know how 
she would get on when left entirely to 
the tender mercy of his sisters ; hut his 
confidence had considerably increased 
since they had sat down to dinner. 

Ethelind moved on to the fire, for she 
felt chilly after her long journey, and 
the guests gathered about her to take 
a closer view of her beautiful face. Mrs. 
Leigh was kind and almost motherly, as 
she wheeled up a large easy chair, and 
begged her to take it with a stately 
grace, observing, "she was sure she 
must feel tired after her stormy passage 
and long railroad journey." 

"You forget I am so used to travel- 
ling now," Ethelind said; "and Philip 
is very careful not to let me go too far 
at a time." 

Barbara, who was busying herself at 
the table, came forward from where she 
had been standing. " I am very curious 
to see Philip in his new character," she 
said. " I hope he does not try to make 
you believe that his laws are those of the 
*Medes and Persians.' He always per- 
sisted so manfully in the theory of im- 
plicit obedience in a wife as her first and 
supreme duty, that I feel rather curious 
to see how he csCrries it out." 

"Hitherto his laws have been very 
easy to obey," Ethelind replied, with a 
smile at Barbara's abrupt address. 

" His sisters have seen him so long a 
bachelor, they had almost learned to be- 
lieve he would never be anything else," 
Mrs. Leigh said. " You forget, Barba- 
ra, that a good son could scarcely make 
other than a good husband, and no wife 
who loves her husband but would read- 
ily yield to his wishes." 

"You should add, when they are not 
unreasonable," Barbara broke in. 

" I am sure Philip's never could be," 
Mrs. Leigh said, in her own peculiarly 
stately way. 

"Ah, Philip is your son, mamma, 
sans peuTy sans reprochef we all know. 
I don't think I possess the same faith in 



him, though, that you profess. By the 
by,Lady Leigh, you have had one sample 
already of the Leigh spirit when roused ; 
how came you to submit so quietly to 
Frippery's sudden dismissal? Now, had 
I been in your place, I should have felt 
in duty bound to have exerted my own 
power, and so have convinced my liege 
lord at one stroke that I meant ' to be 
judge in my own little court.* " 

" Not if you had felt as much relieved 
by her dismissal as I did," Ethel said, 
timidly. 

" Well, tastes differ, I know, in the 
matter of ladies' maids, al^ in other 
things. We used to think her a capital 
servant, cross and ill-tempered as she 
could be, I freely acknowledge; but 
then, when one insisted on one's inde- 
pendence, and treated her as she de- 
served, she soon grew as meek and 
tractable as a lamb." 

"But she never gave me the oppor- 
tunity," Ethelind replied. " She started 
with the idea that I was a child, and such 
she seemed determined to keep me. I 
was really afraid of her, and very thank- 
ful to Philip for ridding me of her." 

" I own I felt doubtful about her my- 
self," Mrs. Leigh said ; "but Barbara 
was so sure she would manage so well 
for you, in your moving about, — that 
she so well understood how to pack, and 
to get on in foreign hotels, which nine 
•ut of ten English servants blunder over 
dreadfully, — that I gave way. Did you 
succeed readily in supplying her place ? " 

"Philip managed it all for me. I 
had no trouble, — and a very nice ser- 
vant he met with, I assure you." 

"Just fancy Philip hunting for a 
lady's maid in Paris ! " Barbara broke 
in. " What strange changes come over 
people when they are absorbed in la 
grande passion!" — and her sharp, sa- 
tirical laugh brought up a painful color 
on Ethel's cheeks. It did not escape the 
quick eye of Mrs. Leigh, anymore than 
the nervous, hurried glances she kept 
bending on the door every time it opened, 
as if she longed for her husband's pres- 
ence to reassure her, and keep Barbara 
at a distance. 

All this time Diana was in the inner 
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drawing room, with a knot of people 
about her, talking very quietly, as if no 
new sister in whom she took the slight- 
est interest was there. It was an inex- 
pressible relief to Ethelind when some 
of the gentlemen, and Philip among the 
number, joined the ladies. He went 
quiedy to where she was sitting, said a 
few reassuring words, and then, seeing 
her flushed face and nervous look, asked 
her to go with him to the other end of 
the room, to look at a picture he wotdd 
try and show her of Redenham. He had 
to hunt for it in a portfolio of engrav- 
ings and water-color sketches. Here 
they were joined by Mr. Malcome, the 
gentleman who had sat beside her at 
dinner, who, in his own pleasant way, 
iSoon drew off EtheFsattentioninto some 
pleasanter channel, — showed her some 
nicely-done sketches of many of the 
scenes through which she had so lately 
lingered, — discoursed eloquently about 
Italian architecture, and pointed out its 
peculiar attributes in the pictures be- 
fore them, — until Ethel forgot that 
Philip was no longer beside her, but 
standing by the fireplace in the inner 
room, talking, very earnestly, with his 
sister Diana. Now there was something 
in Diana Leigh's face which pleased 
Ethelind infinitely more than her hand- 
some sister Barbara's; but Diana had 
made no single advance towards her 
brother's wife. She had almost turned 
away from her, and kept now among 
their other guests, as if to avoid a col- 
lision, though Ethelind felt rather than 
saw that her eyes were continually upon 
her. She would have given something 
to have been standing by Philip's side ; 
but she felt she was imreasonable, and 
she strove very hard to overcome her 
timidity, and try to forget herself. 

Presently she missed them both; 
they had quitted the room, and it was 
not until coffee had long disappeared 
she again recognized them, — first Di- 
ana and then Philip, — talking very ear- 
nestly together, a little apart from every 
one else. 

Two or three others had joined Mr. 
Malcome and herself; and Ethelind, 
who was really weary and tired with her 
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day's excitement, and her long journey, 
sat back in her large easy chair, leaving 
the conversation to those who stood 
round the table. Presently she heard 
some one ask Barbara for a song. She 
watched her go towards her harp and 
commence tuning its strings. Philip 
came to Ethel. " You look perfectly 
worn out," he said in a low voice. 
"You are overdone, Ethie; — come 
with me ; " and he opened a side door 
near them, and led her out into the lob- 
by. He took up a candle and lit it 

** Can you find your way, do you 
think, to your own room, or shall I ring 
for Valerie ? I had intended proposing 
that you should have paid Anne a visit. 
She is very anxious to see you; but you 
look so tired and weary, you will be far 
better in bed." 

" Is that where you went just now 
when I missed you ? " she asked ; " I 
wish you had taken me with you." 

"I could not do that. I did not 
know whether Anne wished it," he re- 
plied, quickly. " You know I have not 
seen her since I even thought of a wife, 
and it might have startled her to have 
taken you to her imexpectedly. How- 
ever, she seems very anxious to see you, 
and to-morrow early you must go to 
her." 

**I wiU go now if you will only take 
me," Ethelind said ; " I am not tired or 
sleepy, now I am out of that hot room, 
and I do not feel as if there were so 
many pairs of eyes upon me." 

" You need not fear the eyes, — you 
did remarkably well; and if Di had 
been here, she should have taken you 
up to Anne. O, there is Anne's maid 
coming along the corridor. She will take 
you. I must go back to my mother ; I 
have hardly spoken to her yet ; " and 
then, hastily placing her in the care of 
Mrs. Berry, a nice, respectable-looking 
person, above the common class of ser- 
vants, Philip hurried back to the draw- 
ing room, leaving his wife to follow her 
conductor up stairs. 

" My mistress wiU be very pleased 
to see you, my lady," Mrs. Berry said, 
with a smile of evident pleasure, as she 
opened the door, and ushered her into 
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Miss Leigh's room. Ethelind was a lit- 
tle startled at the figure she saw reclining 
at full length in the far end of the half- 
lighted room. A quilted satin coverlet 
and a large Indian shawl nearly en- 
veloped her figure ; while fix)m a small 
white pillow jfrilled with lace gleamed 
out a pair of brilliant black eyes, real 
Leigh eyes, fringed by blacker eyelashes 
and clearly-defined eyebrows. Her hol- 
low, sunken cheeks wore that sallow, 
sickly hue, a sure £dgn of long-continued 
illness and suffering ; her features were 
too prominent for beauty, but had her 
cheeks been fuller and rounder* the out- 
line of her delicate and slightly aquiline 
nose would have been considered decid- 
edly handsome. There was a look of sor- 
row, or rather sadness, lingering about 
the mouth ; but it was redeemed by the 
sweetness of the smile which now and 
then flitted across it, lighting up the 
bright eyes also, as they gleamed out like 
watch-fbrep between the mass of wavy 
hair which, untinged by a single thread 
of silver, had fallen on each side of her 
face upon the white pillow on which she 
rested. Nothing could have formed a 
greater contrast than the two who met 
there for the first time. "Dear Lady 
Leigh ! this is indeed kind," Anne ex* 
claimed, as she took Ethers hands in 
both her own, and, drawing down her 
face, imprinted a warm, lingering kiss 
upon her brow. 

" Philip told me you would like me 
to come," Ethel said, as if apologizing 
for her sudden appearance. 

" Philip knew how very anxious I 
have felt to know and welcome his wife. 
And so lovely as you are too ! " she said, 
still holding her hands and gazing with 
riveted eyes upon the fair vision before 
her, as if she could not withdraw them 
fi:om any thing so beautifid. " I am 
sure of one thing," she added, as Mrs. 
Berry placed a chair for Ethelind close 
beside her mistress's couch, — "you 
will be Philip's good angel.'* 

" Dear Miss Leigh, you are very 
kind ! " Ethelind replied, and tears rose 
up into h6r eyes; "but you do not 
know what a terrible day this has been 
to me ! I feax I am far too dependent 



on Philip ever to be of any use to 
him." 

" Poor child ! I can understand it all; 
but it will look brighter and pleasanter 
to-morrow, when you know them, and 
are used to my aimt and cousins." 

Ethel sighed. " Do you think I ever 
shall know them, Miss Leigh ? " she 
asked, in a grave, sad voice. " You can- 
not tell how immeasurably far apart I 
have felt to-night ; so unlike what it 
would have been at home with my own 
mother and sistCTs ! " Tears would come 
into her eyes, though she tried hastily 
to wipe Uiem away. " Abroad I did not 
want any one but Philip ; but here I am 
so fiightened at all I have to do, that I 
feel I shall need a friend to tell me 
when I do wrong." 

"But Philip will do that I think you 
need scarcely alarm yourself on that 
point." 

" Philip will expect me to do what is 
right, but he will not direct me ; and 
then I shall be stupid and nervous ; and 
that I kno^ will annoy him, and that 
will make me worse." 

Miss Leigh smiled at the artless con- 
fession of the yoimg wife. "We all 
have something to learn, and a great 
deal to do," she replied ; " but I don't 
think with such ahusband as Philip you 
need feel over-anxious. Do every thing 
which you feel he would wish you to do, 
and try, for his sake, to be brave, — it 
will very much less^i your difficulties. 
Above ail, try and love Philip's mother 
and sisters ; they have warm hearts, I 
assure you ; but they have an easy, inde- 
pendent manner, which sometimes dis- 
concerts timid people. If they occa- 
si(mally say sharp things, remember it 
is manner only, and you will soon learn 
not to regard it." 

It was the first time Ethelind had felt 
the comfort of a female fiiend since she 
had bidden Ghrace good by on her wed- 
ding day. She could hardly have be- 
lieved that Aline Leigh had been quite 
unknown to her a short hour ago. 

Long after Valerie's dismissal, Ethe- 
lind sat by her fire anxiously listening 
for Philip's step on the stairs. But ex- 
cept first the distant roll of carriages, 
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and then the slamming of doors, as the 
guests departed, no sound indicated that 
the family were retiring to rest. At last, 
wearied in body and mind, Ethel crept 
into bed, and fell into a soimd sleep. 

It was long past midnight when 
Philip entered her room. The fire had 
burnt low in the grate, and the soft 
breathings of his sleeping wife, as he 
bent over her, were the only sounds of 
life. A conscious feeling of neglect 
arose in his heart as he saw the little 
Bible and Prayer Book which Ethel 
always used lying open on the table, and 
the silken slippers and dressing-gown 
beside them on the sofa, which told of 
the weary watching she had kept while 
he, charmed by the novelty of his moth- 
er's and sisters' society^had stopped on, 
chatting to them, forgetful of the young 
thing he had voluntarily brought into so 
uncongenial an atmosphere, pining so 
sadly for her own mother's love. 

For a moment he felt half tempted to 
forego all his schemes, and himself take 
Ethelind the next day to se^er mother 
and sisters. But Barbara's inquiry of 
" how he meant to dispose of his wife's 
mother," — of whom she had gathered 
enough from Colonel Foley to enable 
her to torment her brother with all sorts 
of innuendoes and provoking allusions 
— crossed his mind, and in an instant 
dispelled the charm which his love for 
Ethelind was gaining over his prejudice. 

" It shall be made up to her, poor lit- 
tle thing ! " he mentally exclaimed, as he 
bent down and kissed her brow. " It 
will be a hard trial for her at first, but 
her love for me wiU lighten the sacri- 
fice ; and she is so yoimg, she will soon 
learn to feel that the separation, which 
she now believes temporary, is in reality 
final." Before the morning's sun awoke 
Ethelind, Philip had dressed and left the 
house, leaving only a brief message with 
Valerie that he hoped to join them all at 
breakfast. 

This was the only solace Ethelind 
could obtain as she dressed and de- 
scended to the breakfast room, with a 
sort of foreboding presage weighing 
heavily at her heart that the business 
of life had indeed commenced, and 



henceforth she and Philip would be lit- 
. tie better than strangers to each other. 

" So Philip is after his old tricks 
again ? " Barbara said, as she held out 
her hand to welcome her sister-in-law. 
" We thought you would have schooled 
him into a pattern husband ; but if he 
gives way to temptation the first time it 
comes in his way, I fear your labor must 
have been all in vain." 

" I dare say Philip is gone to find his 
steward," Mrs. Leigh said ; " I know 
he came to town yesterday to meet him. 
Philip wiU have plenty of business on 
his hands after his long absence. Come, 
my dear," she added, drawing a chair to 
her side for Ethelind ; we will not wait 
for him. Gentlemen always like to be 
able to do as they please." 

Ethel sat down, but the good things 
which covered the table were alike unin- 
viting. Her appetite had deserted her, 
and she kept nervously watching the 
door every time it opened, in the vain 
hope of seeing her husband enter. Di- 
ana, too, was late ; but she came at last, 
and began wondering what had taken 
Philip away so early in the morning. 

" Why, my dear Di, one would sup- 
pose Philip had never gone out before 
without leave ! " her mother said, in a 
slightly irritated tone. " Surely it is 
nothing new for him to suit his own con- 
venience. Lady Leigh will soon learn 
that gentlemen hate to be tied to time, 
or asked questions about their own 
affairs." 

Diana made no reply to her mother ; 
but turning to Ethel, she said, as she 
drew her chair to the table, " So you 
went into Anne's room last night. Lady 
Leigh?" 

" Yes ; Philip wished it, and I 
wanted very much to see her," Ethe- 
lind replied. 

" Philip never said he had taken you 
when I asked him what had become of 
you," Mrs. Leigh said, turning round 
quickly on Ethel, with a look which 
almost took away the poor girl's breath. 
She felt the color mount into her face. 

" I fear I must have done wrong," 
she said ; " but, as Philip wished it, I 
thought it must be right. I hope I have 
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not made Miss Leigh worse by my in- 
trusion. I really am very sorry — ! " 

" Don't alarm yourself, Lady Leigh,** 
Barbara broke in with a laugh, as if 
rather enjoying poor Ethelind's look of 
distress. 

" You did Anne no harm, for I saw 
her this morning myself. She is full of 
your ladyship's beauty, and the sensa- 
tion she precficts you will create in soci- 
ety." 

" I really am very sorry,'* Ethel again 
said, nervously, " at having gone to her 
with only Philip's leave ; but I thought 
when he told me she wished it, it was 
right to do so. I will be more careful for 
the future.** 

" 0, I dare say you have done no 
harm, my dear,'* Mrs. Leigh said, in a 
more soothing tone, as she saw how un- 
comfortable Ethelind looked; " but we 
are very careful not to excite Anne at 
all. She is a sad invalid, poor thing; 
and any thing connected with Philip 
makes us afraid for her. The thought of 
your arrival yesterday kept her entirely 
to her own room, and we naturally 
dreaded the effect of seeing you on her 
weak frame. However, Barbara says 
she is not the worse for it; so we will 
think it a difficulty well overcome." 

And why should Anne Leigh so dread 
meeting Philip or herself ? was a ques- 
tion Ethelind longed to ask ; but some- 
thing in her companion's manner chilled 
her, and she let the subject drop. 

** What are we all going to do to- 
day ? " Diana asked, as she laid down 
the newspaper she had been turning 
listlessly over. " Lady Leigh, what are 
your plans for the day ? ** 

"Mine?" exclaimed Ethelind. "I 
am sure I do not know ; if Philip were 
here, he would tell me. For myself, I 
do not care where I go. London is quite 
new to me ; it is my first visit to the 
great city." 

" More of a Goth than I had given 
you credit for,*' Barbara said, laughing ; 
" I thought, in these days of steam and 
railroads, no one lived to.be twenty 
without having seen London.*' 

" But I am not twenty, — I am only 
just seventeen; so you will find me 
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behindhand in every thing,** Ethelind 
replied, meekly. 

" And Philip will get the credit of 
your education, I suppose. Well, it 
might suit some men, I dare say, to 
educate and bring a wife up to hand ; 
but I should have doubted Philip's car- 
ing to undertake the task. But this, I 
imagine, is but another proof of the 
inconsistencies of men when they are 
imder Cupid's influence." 

" I wish very often I were older," 
Ethelind said ; " I quite dread the idea 
of managing a house, or receiving vis- 
its, or going out. And if Philip is 
much engaged, and leaves any thing to 
me, and I should disappoint him, I 
don't know what I shall do." 

" Why, I, for one, shan't envy you ; 
that is all the comfort I can give you," 
Barbara said, with alight ringing laugh, 
which shot through Ethelind's heart, 
and made it quiver. 

" Make friends with the mammon of 
unrighteousness, and take you into her 
councils, you should have said, Bar- 
bara,** Diana interrupted. Mrs. Leigh 
looked grave. " If you have a proper 
degree of confidence in yourself, my 
dear, and refer any serious difficulties to 
your husband, you will do very well 
after a time, I dare say ; but pray do not 
adopt the childish notion of carrying 
every little grievance to your husband. 
At the same time,** she added, drawing 
herself up with a stately look, " never 
forget that his dignity, as well as hap- 
piness, is in your keeping. We shall all 
look to you to uphold the bold step he 
has taken, in manning such a young 
wife as yourself, by your showing the 
world that, after aU, there was more 
wisdom in his choice than they ima- 
gined. Many girls of the best families 
would have been very proud to have 
been Philip's wife." 

Barbara started up and ran to the 
window. " Look, Di ! " she exclaimed ; 
" there are those identical ponies, and 
that lovely Httle pony-carriage, we aU 
admired so yesterday in the Park. It 
must be the turn-out Lord Mordaunt 
was so eloquent over the other night at 
the Opera. I declare they are the love- 
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liest ponies I ever saw in my life," she 
added, as the whole party went to the 
windows to look at them. 

''. And that looks like Manton driving 
them," Diana said, raising her glass to 
get a better view of them. " What can 
he be doing with them, I wonder ? " 

'^ Manton driving Lady Gordon's 
ponies! Impossible, my dear!" Mrs. 
Leigh said, rising up slowly from her 
chair, and coming towards the window. 

'' It is Manton, mamma, I assure you, 
plainly enough ; and O, what would I 
not give to be able to drive those loves 
of ponies round the Park myself! " 

*'*' And if you are a good girl, I have 
no doubt Lady Leigh wiU often let you 
do so." (It was Philip's voice belund 
them. They had none of them heard his 
step until he was close beside them.) 
" I hope you like them, Ethie ; they 
have cost me an uncommonly hard bar- 
gain, I can tell you. And now I want 
my breakfjBust, for I am growing very 
hungry." 

" Philip!" was all Ethelind ven- 
tured to utter ; but a warm little hand 
found its way lovingly into his broad 
palm, and he knew perfectly the love 
and gratitude it expressed. 

Ethel sat down by her husband to 
help him to all he wanted, and to listen 
to tiie story he had to tell of his hearing 
the gentlemen talking of them the night 
before ; of the number of people who 
wanted them, and were only withheld 
from purchasing by the exorbitant price 
Lord Gordon asked for the turn-out, 
and his determination not to part with 
them separately ; of Philip's resolve to 
go, the first thing in the morning, and 
see them for himself, and secure them 
for Ethel, if they really were what every 
one described them. 

The only one in the family in whom 
Ethelind felt the love and sympathy she 
longed for was Anne Leigh. 

'' I am to go to Himt and Roskell's 
with Philip to-morrow morning," Eth- 
elind said, as she sat by Anne's side on 
a low ottoman by the fbre ; " I wish you 
could go with us. I know nothing at all 
about such things, and Philip says the 
family jewels wiU all require fresh set- 
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ting. Are you as fond of such things, I 
wonder, as I am? I think precious 
stones so very beautiful. Not that I 
should care to wear them, I think, but I 
should like to see their flashing beauty, 
and contrast their different effects, and 
the taste displayed in their settings." 

Since the death of the last baronet, 
the unusually valuable plate and jew- 
els of the faxnily had been safely depos- 
ited in the strong room of their banker 
in Lombard Street, and never seen day- 
light. It was needful now that it should 
be examined, and such alterations and 
additions made as would be considered 
requisite. No one, however, had ven- 
tured to mention to Anne Leigh that 
the jewel-case was now in Eaton Place. 
It was thought that any reference to 
Kedenham must be painful to her, and 
gradually the place and all its associa- 
tions had grown to be looked on in the 
Leigh family as a subject entirely ^' ta- 
booed" in Anne's presence. Of this 
Ethel was quite unaware ; and as she 
sat on her low seat, with her head 
bent down over a volume of plates she 
was turning over on her lap, she did 
not observe the looks of consternation 
which passed between Philip's sisters, 
nor the cloud which gathered for a mo- 
ment on Philip's brow, as he sat behind 
the folds of his newspaper at a table a 
little beyond them. 

The faintest possible tinge of color 
passed over the invalid's face, and as 
quickly died away again, and then she 
said in her own sweet, soft voice, " I 
wish indeed that I could ; but, as that is 
impossible, I should like very much to 
see the old ebony casket which was the 
especial charm of my own childhood. 
Could it not be brought in here and 
examined before it is sent to Hunt and 
Roskell's ? I should like to look again 
at the jewels which I remember so well 
my dear mother wearing on state occa- 
sions, before their settings are altered. 
Philip, if they are in the house, will you 
gratify me by letting me see them ? " 

The newspaper was instantly 
dropped. Every pair of eyes anx- 
iously turned on the speaker. 

Are you quite sure you wish it, 
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Anne ? You do not really mean it ? " 
both Barbara and Diana exclaimed, in 
one voice. 

But Anne paid no heei to either of 
them. ^* Philip knows quite well that 
I do/' she said, in the same steady, low 
tone ; and without a word more of que- 
ry her cousin rose up from hb chair and 
went out of the room. 

Almost before his sisters had recov- 
ered their surprise he returned, fol- 
lowed by Andrew, who stood the old 
black carved ebony casket, with its 
elaborate silver hinges and lock, on the 
drawing-room table, and, placing addir 
tional lights beside it, withdrew ; while 
Ethelind, conscious of some family 
mystery which to her inexperienced 
mind seemed to pervade every topic of 
conversation on which she ventured, 
came eagerly to the table, to which she 
was followed by the not less eager 
though statelier steps of her sisters-in- 
law. Anne's sofa was carefully pushed 
up to the table, and her face as thought- 
fully thrown into shade by Ethelind's 
adjustment of a screen, under pretext 
of the dazzling light being quite too 
strong for an invalid's eyes. 

Anne Leigh had been gazing for 
some time very intently on a large 
string of beautiful pearls. She held 
them up to the light, twisted them 
across Ethelind's white neck, and then 
quietly laid them down on their little 
tray. "These would suit you. Lady 
Leigh," she said : ** I hope PhUip wiU 
have them made up for you ; they sadly 
need a fresh setting. I remember once 
wearing them myself. I felt very proud 
of them then ; it was, I recollect, at my 
first public ball." 

Ethelind did not venture to look up ; 
no one answered for a minute, and then 
Lady Leigh, to break the awkward 
pause, took up a splendid set of opals 
intermixed with sapphires and rubies. 
"I think these would become me 
best," she said, playfully. "My light 
hair requires sometlung brighter than 
pearls." 

" 0, not those, Lady Leigh, I en- 
treat!" Anne exclaimed, nervously. 
*' You know what opals are said to en- c 
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tail, — the ' pierre de malheur ' of the 
Russians, bringing sorrow and misfor- 
tune on all who wear them." 

Ethel laughed. " I am not supersti- 
tious," she said ; " I do not think they 
can harm me ; and do you know they 
have always been my favorite stone. 
If Philip is proof against your auguries, 
I am," she added, gayly. 

" Ah, I see how it will be," Anne 
said, with a smile, as she pressed the 
little hand laid on hers. " If Philip's 
love leads you into tempting misfor- 
tune, he thinks it is strong enough to 
bring you safely out of it when it comes 
upon you." 

It took the* party some time to go 
through the contents of the casket; 
and when it was all over, Anne looked 
so wearied that Ethelind entreated to 
be allowed to ring the bell for Mrs. 
Berry, and then, with the assistance of 
Diana and the servant, Anne retired to 
her own room for the night. 

With Anne, Ethel's pleasures in 
Eaton Place seemed to vanish; and 
excusing hersdtf on the plea of her late 
hours the night before, Ethelind went 
off to bed, leaVing Kiilip, as usual, for 
his chat, undisturbed by her presence, 
with his mother and sisters. 

"You will come and see us at Keden- 
ham, I hope ?" Ethelind said, the last 
evening of their stay in town, as she sat 
on her usual low seat beside Anne 
Leigh's couch. "I should so like to 
have you there ; and I know quite well 
Philip would." 

A sudden color moimted up into 
Anne's face, and then left it paler than 
it usually was. Ethel felt instantly 
conscious she had made some imfortu- 
nate blimder. There was an awkward 
pause, and then Anne, who was the first 
to recover herself, said, in a low, hurried 
voice, " It is very long now since I was 
at Redenham, and I used to think I 
could never venture there again. I will 
make no promises. I will not say I will 
never go and see you. Redenham is as- 
sociated with my earliest and tenderest 
feelings. You must like it for my sake. 
You will soon learn to do so for its 
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'* O, yes ! I am sure I shall. I am so 
fond of the country ; and I shall make 
Philip show me your rooms, and your 
garden,** she added, in a lower tone, 
trying to appear unconscious of Anne*s 
embarrassment ; " and I will have them 
kept up just as you used to do.** 

"You are far more hospitable to 
Anne than towards us. Lady Leigh,** 
Barbara said, looking up from the book 
she was reading. "You have never 
once asked Di or myself to visit you, 
and we shall both be dying with curios- 
ity to find out how you do the honors of 
your house.*' 

" Because I never thought it needful 
to assure Philip's sister* they would be 
welcome wherever Philip might be." 

" And you were not so sure of Anne's 
welcome from your liege lord,'* she 
added, with one of those light laughs 
which always sent the blood tingling 
(as it did now) through Ethelind's 
veins, and deepened the faint color on 
Anne's pale cheeks. 

" You have no right to infer any such 
thing," Ethel replied, in a tone very 
unlike her usual one, and which entirely 
forbade Barbara from pifrsuing her dis- 
agreeable topic. 

Anne drew Ethelind's hot, flushed 
cheek down and pressed it to hersj and 
laid her thin white hand upon her head, 
and played with her bright ciurls ; and 
when Philip joined them, Ethelind's 
smiles had returned, and she was trying 
hard to like Philip's mother and sisters, 
for his sake, and wondering very miich, 
in her own mind, why she found it so 
very difficult to do so. 

Chaptek XI. 

AuTUMK was beginning to throw its 
warm,meUow tints over the rich foliage 
in and around Cheltenham, to which 
place Margaret, finding that Grace had 
felt keenly the separation from Ethie, 
had gone for a short visit ; and charmed 
with the loveliness of the scenery, after 
the flat, uninteresting country about 
Deignton, Margaret spent a fortnight in 
exploring its beauties with Grace, or 
driving out on to the hiUs and woods, 



with her mother, in search of the lovely 
views which were beyond their reach on 
foot. Her bright influence had a magi- 
cal effect orf Grace, whose spirits re- 
turned, and with them her good looks. 

Grace was to be the first to leave* 
She and Susannah were to start the fol- 
lowing day. 

" You have given this place, which 
used to be so hateful to me, quite a 
charm, Margaret," Grace said, as she 
and her sister stood at the drawing-room 
window, watching the throng of gay, 
idling people parading up and down the 
promenade. 

" You win find Leigh Moss very dif- 
ferent ; there will be no pretty faces or 
gay bonnets to look at. It is a long 
while since you Hved in the country ; do 
you think you will be able to endure 
it?" Margaret replied. 

" It is to be hoped sq, for Ralph's 
sake," Grace answered, with a laugh. 
" All this is well enough now," she add- 
ed, in a graver tone ; " but when I was 
alone, fancying a hundred things, long- 
ing to go somewhere, to do something, 
without a soul to sympathize with me, 
or tell me what to do, — it was perfect- 
ly hateful to me, the sight of so much 
gayety, and not one person who really 
cared a straw about me." 

" Yes, I can.understand it quite well ; 
we are never, perhaps, so influenced in 
our opinion of the exterior world as 
when the mind is harassed or distressed. 
But you are too young yet, Grace, to 
give way to depression. You must strive 
against it steadily, as a great duty, or it 
will rob yoiu: youth of that enjoyment 
so peculiarly its own, and which never 
returns in its own fulness in after years." 

" I did try to rise above it all, Mar- 
garet ; but there seemed nothing to hope 
for or to do. Mamma did not understand 
me, and I believe thought me very dis- 
contented. Ethel was gone into her ovni 
bright world, away from us all, and you 
doing so much for every body ; while I 
alone seemed useless either to myself or 
others." 

" Well, you will have work to do now 
with Ralph. It is good for us to work 
while we are yoimg. You must assist 
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iiim in bis schools, and leave him some 
time free to spend with Katie, when she 
joins you." 

" And Ethie ! " Grace said doubtful- 
ly ; "to have the very barest chance of 
meeting her fills me sometimes full of 
joy ; but then comes all the doubt, and 
those horrid fancies which have haunt- 
ed me ever since her wedding, that 
Ethel will never know us again. I saw 
it in Philip's manner, in all he said and 
did ; and when he finds that we are 
actually at his own place, forestalling 
him as it were in all his plans, I feel 
sure it will drive him wild." 

" I cannot tell why it should be as 
you seem to fear," Margaret said doubt- 
fully, "imless, indeed, Ethel wished it; 
and it seems treason against her to sup- 
pose for a minute that her being ' Lady 
Leigh' would make her less loving and 
affectionate towards her sisters. But 
we may be worrying ourselves very 
needlessly, Grace ; perhaps, after all. 
Sir Philip will rejoice to find Kalph at 
Leigh Moss." • 

Grace shook her head. " You would 
not doubt it, Margaret, if you had only 
seen how completely he ignored us all ; 
— how he ordered every thing his own 
way ; talked mamma over to his own 
opinions; fixed and arranged every 
thing ; prevented mamma firom writing 
to Ralph to come and marry them ; had 
a quiet reason for all he did, and then 
turned off the subject as if, after he had 
decided it, no further doubt could arise. 
The only thing which made him at all 
uneasy was myself. He knew that I read 
his heart ; and, O Margaret, I am sure 
he shrank from me; I felt that he feared 
me : 

" But why, with such feelings, should 
he have made a marriage of which even 
then he was ashamed ? Why, despising 



understand." There was a long pause, 
and then Grace added, " There is always 
a doubt in my mind how Ethel will get 
on with the proud mother and sisters, 
who could not come to have a took at 
the poor little bride, though they could 
choose her dress and her servants, and 
no doubt teach Sir Philip how to treat 
those new relatives who were to be seen 
and heard of no more. Before this, per- 
haps, Ethie may have needed us ; and 
then what a comfort it will be to be liv- 
ing any where within reach of her ! " 

" And it may happen, Grace, dear," 
Margaret said quietly, " that Ethel will 
not want you. A wife's love and obedi- 
ence are so wrapped up together, it is 
hard to try and separate them. If such 
is her case, — I do not say it will be so, 
but I cannot help thinking that it may 
be so, — let us never attempt to throw 
difficulties in her way ; rather let us wait 
until events render our reunion desira- 
ble." 

Grace's tears rolled down her cheeks. 

" It seems very hard to bear," she 
said, as she stood wiping them away ; 
" but I will try and do as you wish ; I 
know, Margaret, you are always right." 

Susannah took Grace to Birmingham 
the next day, to meet Ralph ; and then 
Margaret, with Mrs. Atherton and her 
maid, started off for Deignton. Marga- 
ret's heart almost failed her as they 
drew near their journey's end. She 
dreaded the shock to her mother when 
she realized, in all its truth, the strange 
home and strange work which occupied 
all her time and attention, and in which, 
in some measure, she must now share. 
How thankful the poor girl felt for the 
dusky evening, which wrapped the vil- 
lage in a veil before they drew up at her 
own little door ! It was a relief to have 
only the internal accommodations can- 



her family, should he have proposed to *vassed that night. Many anxious young 



Ethel at aU?" 

'* That part of the affair I have never 
yet unravelled. That he felt desperately 
in love with Ethel I do not doubt, and 
do not wonder at, either ; but having 
taken time to consider the matter over, 
why he should voluntarily follow us here 
and propose at once baffies my skill to 
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hands and busy fingers had been at work 
during her absence, getting it aU in 
apple-pie order before her return. Ra- 
chel Gray, in whose charge it had been 
left, had gone backwards and forwards 
to Miss Weldon, and had shown so much 
taste and judgment in her arrangements, 
that Mr. Weldon had been quite de- 
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lighted, and predicted all sorts of flatter- 
ing surprises when Margaret arrived and 
learned how active and energetic she 
had been. Both she and Annie Morley 
stood at the door to welcome the trav- 
ellers; and the tiny room, with its white 
muslin curtains, cheerful fire, and mod- 
erator-lamp, looked the very picture of 
neatness and comfort. 

Mrs. Atherton looked at it all with a 
less dissatisfied expression than her 
daughter-in-law haa ventured to hope 
for ; and the " Well, upon my word, 
Margaret, it is not so bad, after all, as I 
had expected firom your description," 
sounded like praise to poor Margaret's 
anxious ears. 

Margaret's early breakfast was long 
over before Mrs. Atherton came down 
to explore by daylight the ins and outs 
of her little domain ; and it would be 
difficult to say which party looked the 
most astonished — Mrs. Atherton and 
Susannah, when they walked into the 
school room, and foxmd Margaret sur- 
rounded by a roomful of little children 
from two years old to ten, or the children, 
as they gazed in mute wonder and awe 
at the pretty pale lady in such deep black 
crape and her close widow's cap, always 
followed about by the smilmg-faced 
black woman, with shining jet hair and 
white sparkling teeth, wrapped up in 
endless folds of white muslin,and decked 
out in such heaps of glittering trinkets. 

" My dear Margaret, why, you will 
be tired to death with nursing that great 
fat child on your knees, and with all 
those little things hanging about you ! 
Do let Susannah take the baby and 
nurse it for you. And why don't you 
send them all home to their mothers ? 
Surely they are all too young to learn 
any thing." 

" Not quite, mamma, as you wiU find^ 
if you will hear this little damsel say the 
new hymn she has learned while I was 
away." And Margaret slipped the book 
into her mother's hand, and bade the 
little awe-struck, wondering thing go 
through her lesson to " the lady." 

" But, my dear, you will take cold ! 
You are sitting in a thorough draught, 
the worst thing you can possibly do ; 



and the sun shines fiill on your face. 
Bo let me pull down the blind." And 
away Mrs. Atherton trotted to see if she 
could not make the shade fall where 
Margaret sat. 

" We like plenty of fresh air and sun- 
shine, mamma. These little folks live 
mostly out of doors, you know ; " and a 
bright smile passed over Margaret's 
face at her mother's anxiety on her be- 
half. 

** Yes, but you don't, child ; and if 
you are not careful of yourself, what in 
the world is to become of all these labors 
of yours ? Dear me," she added, " Ihad 
no idea you kept a nursery. I thought, 
of course, your school was for big boys 
and girls, old enough to learn something, 
after all the trouble you bestow on them ; 
but to be drudging yourself to death 
just to save the mothers the trouble of 
taking care of their own children, I do 
think, is not only a waste of time, but 
very much beneath you." 

" This is only for an hour and a half, 
and Rachel GreJ mostly has the care of 
them. I am with them this morning for 
a reward for their having been good 
children while I was away. But come 
with me," she added, putting down the 
fat child on the floor, " and I will show 
you how industriously my little domes- 
tics are at work, preparing to send you 
up a nicely-dressed cutlet and a small 
potato-pasty for your dinner. Do you 
know," she added, " we are getting to 
be very proud of our capabilities as 
cooks ? and though we do every thing 
on a very economical scale, we are as 
carefiil and nice in our preparations as 
aunt Sarah herself used to be." 

'' Cook in such an outhouse as this, 
my dear ! " Mrs. Atherton exclaimed, 
as her eye ran over the brick floor and 
rough, whitewashed walls of the little 
shed, by courtesy styled the kitchen, 
apparently deficient in any of the most 
common requisites of modem kitchens. 
" Why, I declare, it is not better than 
the Fairfield cellar." 

Margaret laughed. " Not much, I 
grant you," she said ; " but that is just 
what I wish people to understand. Any 
body may learn to cook in a modeyn 
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kitchen, where there is no end of steam 
and gas apparatus, and every contriv- 
ance besides which modem ingenuity 
can invent. But mygirls live in cottage 
homes, where many of them will live 
and die ; and some are to go into ser- 
vice — into families of the middle class, 
who have few or none of the contriv- 
ances for simplifying labor. Now my 
idea is, that if a girl can cook well and 
economically in this shed, with a simple 
fire of wood or coal, as the case may be 
— if she can be neat and clean, and 
light-handed and careful, and gets a good 
knowledge of her work — she will not 
grumble at her home, if she is destined 
to remain there ; nor give herself airs 
when she goes out to service, and finds 
little better accommodation than this 
for her sphere of action." 

" The world is grown so very good 
nowadays ! " Mrs. Atherton exclaimed, 
with a heavy sigh. " Every body must 
be doing something. And a world of 
mischief they contrive to do, that's cer- 
tain. They half of them don't know it, 
I suppose, poor things. Now just think 
how the poor dear dean toiled and 
slaved for one charitable society and 
another, and never any good came of it 
all, that I ever heard of. I hope you 
won't do the same, child, and throw 
away your life as he did, and nobody be 
a bit the better for your labors after all." 

" I will take good care of myself, 
mamma, depend upon it; and when 
you have eaten your dinner, you shall 
judge if all my labor is wasted, bearing 
in mind, of course, that only a few 
months ago neither of these little maid- 
ens had attempted cooking in any shape. 
But here is Dame Price's granddaughter 
Come for her broth and pudding, and 
little Willy Simmons waiting for his 
sick sister's apple tart ; " and she left 
her mother and Susannah to watch the 
young things carrying off the tempting 
looking viands to their invalid relatives 
at home, while she opened the door of 
another small room, with no flimiture 
but a long deal table, a little stove, and 
a dothes horse, where two of the big- 
gest girls were busily employed in iron- 
ing and plaiting a basket of clean 
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clothes, to be sent up that afternoon to 
the rectory. By this time Rachel Grey 
was t3dng on bonnets and tippets, and 
sending home the younger children; 
while ttro or three of the bigger ones, 
with brooms and brushes in hand, were 
waiting to sweep and dust the school 
room, preparatory to the arrival of Mar- 
garet's second batch of scholars, who 
were to come to her after their own 
early dinner. Margaret herself put on 
her bonnet and shawl, and hastened up 
to the rectory. Mrs. Atherton stood too 
much on proprieties to accompany her 
— she would wait until Mr. Weldon 
had called on her ; and though Marga- 
ret laughed, and assured her they were 
a simple people, who never stood on 
ceremony with their Mends, she did not 
press the matter, but left her mother 
and Susannah to arrange themselves in 
their new home, while she sat chatting 
over the past events of the month with 
Miss Weldon, and hearing how satis- 
factorily Rachel Grey and Annie Mor- 
ley had conducted the school during 
her absence firom Deignton. 

Chafteb XII. 

It was some weeks after Mrs. Ath- 
erton' s arrival at Deignton, that Mar- 
garet was standing at the window of 
her sitting room, pulling off the leaves 
of some geraniums, which formed a 
screen from the road, and watching the 
Sunlight on the glittering sides of the 
bright little fish which were darting so 
merrily firom side to side of her pretty 
aquarium. Suddenly the omnibus pulled 
up at the gate, and Ralph Atherton 
himself issued ftom it. In a moment the 
brother and sister were silently folded 
in each other's arms. " My dearest 
Ralph, this is indeed delightfiil ! " Mar- 
garet exclaimed ; " but what can have 
brought you here ? " and she led him 
into her sunny room, and made him sit 
down in her large arm-chair, while she 
stood by his side gating into his bright, 
handsome face. 

" I thought I should surprise you, 
Maggie," he said ; ** but almost till the 
last moment I was not sure of coming, 
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and I did not like to run the risk of 
raising your expectations only to disap- 
point them. What time does your af- 
ternoon work begin ? — because I must 
beg a holiday for your scholars. I must 
have you all to myself while I !im here, 
and my visit will necessarily be a short 
one. And so this is your domain, where 
you reign supreme," he said, his eyes 
running rapidly round the room. *• Well, 
your field of action is not so very bad, 
% after all; it looks sunny and bright. 
But what do you do with our mother ? 
You surely cannot all live in this room 
— my mother, Susannah, schoolmis- 
tress, and pupils ! — do you ? " 

Margaret laughed. " Not quite so 
bad as that, either," she said. " This 
was my undisputed property imtil my 
mother came to me. Now I am divided 
between two homes. I cannot quite give 
up possession here. It is where I retire 
to when I want to feel quite free. With 
mamma, I let as little of my * profes- 
sion * appear as possible. I must take 
you in and surprise her. You would be 
astonished," Margaret added, '* to see 
how readily she has adapted herself to 
circumstances, and how well she bears 
the strange life into which I have 
brought her. She really gets quite in- 
terested in the children, and not only 
knits socks and comforters for them 
herself, but is actually teaching a class 
of girls to do it for themselves." 

' * But this cannot be all her occupation? 
She must want some of her old amuse- 
ments ; — the gossip of her friends, for in- 
stance; the excitement of morning calls!" 

" I am sure she did sadly miss it all, 
and often fretted for more society ; but 
she has learned to make amusements 
for herself, by coimting how often car- 
riages go past our windows, how many 
horses are shod at the blacl^mith*s in 
the week, and who patromze the new 
grocer's shop over the way." 

Ealph laughed. " O Maggie, and is 
that the extent of her employment?" 
he asked. " Surely you cannot congrat- 
idate yourself on your achievements, my 
little sister, if you rise no higher in your 
intellectual scale than such homely 
amusements as these." 



'' This is not all. It is but a part of 
our daily work," Margaret replied 
" and though to you it sounds very in 
significant and trivial, it is not so in re 
ality, if you compare it with the unem- 
ployed time or energies of the last few 
months. O Ralph, dear, you don't know 
what a dread I had of the weight she 
would be on my hands ; and I ought to 
have been more trustful." 

" I feared you had not counted the 
cost, Maggie, when you proposed hav- 
ing Mrs. Atherton here. I thought you 
would find it too heavy a burden to sus- 
tain single-handed. I have had many 
doubts about you, I can tell you, little 
sister." 

" But what could I do, Ralph ? Grace 
could not have borne it longer; so there 
was really no help for me, you know. I 
assiire you, I do infinitely better than I 
expected. Poor mamma ! I really do not 
think she would care a bit for her quiet 
life, if she could but get people to rec- 
ognize me as the * dean's daughter,' 
and not merely as a village schoolmis- 
tress." 

" And don't you sometimes long to 
be free of her — to know that your time 
is your own ? " 

" I do long for rest and quiet after a 
hard day's work ; but, in spite of this, 
there is a pleasure in finding, when the 
work is over, two anxious people wait- 
ing for you. While I am thus cared for, 
who could be otherwise than happy ? 
It would indeed be a spirit hard to 
please. And you and Grace may con- 
gratulate yourselves that, in taking 
mamma and Susannah, and giving you 
only Grace to take care of, I have added 
so much to my own domestic comfort." 

Ralph drew Margaret to him, and 
imprinted a warm, brotherly kiss upon 
her lips. " If you don't ' extract honey 
out of every opening flower,' I don't 
know who does," he said. 

" Now, then, I really must take you 
to mamma," Margaret said ; '' if she or 
Susannah saw you getting out of the 
omnibus, I shall never be forgiven for 
keeping you all to myself." And she 
led the way through the garden to the 
back entrance of Mrs. Atherton's house. 
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They had not seen him, however, and a 
proportionate amount of astonishment 
and delight followed. Mrs. Atherton 
had never cared much for Ralph ; a mu- 
tual indifference had sprung up between 
them, from the absence of all warmth 
on her side, which, while it had not 
much affected his comforts, had made 
him but barely tolerant of her foibles. 
Now, however, in her isolated home, her 
heart had opened and warmed to her 
husband's children. She was better able 
to appreciate then: worth, and to look 
on them with more of that pride and 
affection which she had hitherto lav- 
ished solely on her own. 

Susannah had gone off hastily, to en- 
list the services of Margaret's kitchen 
for an impromptu dinner for the tall, 
handsome, grave-looking man — no 
longer the Master Ralph who could not 
be compared with her own beautiful 
boy, but a Reverend now, like his poor, 
dear father, and to be treated with all 
the honor and respect due to so honored 
a parent and so honorable a title. 

*' And you are really going to be mar- 
ried, Ralph ? " Margaret said, as she 
seated herself beside her brother, after 
seeing her mother to her bedroom. 

" Yes, Maggie ; really going to do the 
foolish thing which one always blames 
others for — going to throw up my fel- 
lowship, and marry on a curacy.'* 

" It seems very strange ; but I am 
nevertheless very glad to hear it, for 
your sake as well as Katie's. It is weary 
work waiting, perhaps all the best years 
of your life, for a living, which may dis- 
appoint you when it falls vacant ; while 
you and Katie are both unhappy and 
unsettled, fretting away your tempers 
and your good looks." 

" Yes, aU this I have thought over 
very often, and at last concluded either 
to marry, or give up Katie entirely. I at 
last put the alternative in her hands, 
and we both fuUy agreed it was best to 
brave the world, and take our chance of 
poverty together. She has no home she 
can rightfully claim, and we are both 
young enough to work. As we had fully 
made up our own minds, we determined 
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not to wait for our plans to be divulged. 
I go on Saturday to Wylminstre ; on 
Monday we are to be married; and you, 
Margaret, must go with me. I promised 
Katie, when I was there a fortnight ago, 
that I would listen to no excuse." 

" Katie knew I should have few to 
offer where you were so deeply con- 
cerned ; but the notice is a very short 
one for so important a matter, and vil- 
lage schoolmistresses keep small ward- 
robes, remember." 

" Little preparation is required," 
Ralph replied. " Gray stuff, printed 
calico, white muslin — any thing will 
do. We don't mean to make guys of 
ourselves, depend on it. A curate and 
his bride have little else to do but walk 
quietly to the early morning service, and 
get joined together — for better, for 
worse — in the simplest way such mat- 
ters can be contrived. But you will come, 
Margaret ? " 

** Certainly, dear Ralph. Who should 
be there if I am not ? I only wish I could 
exercise the power of Cinderella's fairy, 
and give you a dowry on the happy day 
that makes Katie yours." 

"And Grace, Ralph?" 

" Gracie has taken wonderfully to 
her new work, and makes an admirable 
help to me in my parish." 

" I am very glad to hear it," Marga- 
ret said fervently. *' Poor girl ! she only 
requires a stimulus to bring out her line 
character. I feared that at first your 
place would be dull, after Cheltenham, 
where Susannah tells me her beauty 
was getting talked about, and where, 
had she remained, it would have been 
almost impossible to have avoided being 
drawn into a vortex of gayety, very un- 
desirable for young girls. It is a better 
atmosphere for her under your roof; 
and she gind Katie will be society for 
each other in your absence. Do not let 
her think she can ever be any thing 
more to Ethel." 

" Grace knows it as well as we do, 
but she tries hard to shut her eyes to it. 
I fear I cannot help her," Ralph replied, 
as he fondly kissed Margaret's cheek, 
and wished her good night. 
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Chapteb xm. 

" Mabgabet, Susannah wants you, 
to try on your ckess. I really could not 
have believed that a little careful iron- 
ing, with a fresh bow here and there, 
would have made it look so well — al- 
most as good as if it had been new. 
With my lace shawl and your little chip 
bonnet, and its blue and white ribbons, 
I really think you wiU not look so out 
of the way after all." 

Margaret laughed at her mother*s 
unwilling admiration. "Now, really, 
mamma, for a village schoolmistress, 
you must own Susannah has turned me 
out in very admirable taste." 

"You are not a schoolmistress at 
Wylminstre, remember, whatever you 
are here. Pray don't learn to look at 
yourself in that light, child. If you once 
begin calling yourself so, every body 
will believe you are one." Margaret 
ODly laughed ; she did not attempt to 
argue the point with Mrs. Atherton. 

" O Miss Margaret, if you had but 
seen Miss Ethel on her wedding day ! 
Such a splendid dress as they sent her 
from London! If ever there was an 
angel on earth, missie looked like one 
then!" 

" Dear Ethie ! she would have looked 
weU in any thing. She did not require 
the aid of dress to set off her beauty. 
Having no pretensions to it myself, a 
little of your judicious aid, Susannah, is 
a great help to me." 

" Not so much as your sister's, may 
be ; but you have got far more than most 
folks — something that prevents any 
body from missing it when they look at 
you. Really, Miss Margaret, dear," 
Susannah added, as she walked round 
her, smoothing down the folds of her 
dress, and carefuUy inspecting her own 
handiwork, " I must say, I wish it was 
your own wedding you were going to, 
instead of Mr. Ralph's." 

" Ralph would not thank you for that 
wish, Susannah ; and I am sure I do 
not," Margaret replied, laughing. 

" Margaret marry ! How can she ev- 
er be married in such a place as this is ? 
What man would be bold enough to 



marry a village schoolmistress, I woo* 
der?" Mrs. Atherton broke in. "I de- 
clare, if it were not for the good match 
Ethelind made, poor child, I should be 
quite in despair. There is Grace buried 
alive in an out-of-the-way place, nobody 
knows where ; and Ralph going to throw 
himself away on a penniless girl, half a 
Quaker like himself, — when by a good 
connection he might have made his for- 
tune, and his sisters' too. And then, 
look at Margaret, settled down in this 
stupid place, losing caste and connec- 
tions, and every thing else ! Margaret 
will never marry, depend upon it." 

" Dear mamma ! " Margaret ex- 
claimed, good humoredly, " how shall 
I ever make you believe that it is the 
last thing I look upon as the end and 
$dm of a woman's existence. But I can 
hear Ralph's step," she added, trying to 
turn the subject, which she had often to 
battle with now, and which experience 
had taught her was a very sore one. " I 
will run down stairs and see if he ap- 
proves of my appearance." 

The brother looked her over, and fin- 
ished off by giving her a kiss. " What 
a pity you are not to be a bride as well 
as Katie ! " he said. " It would be better 
than teaching naughty children to read 
and spell. Have you never repented, 
my little sister ? " he asked, as he giazed 
fondly into her large, soft eyes. 

" Never, Ralph ! " Margaret replied, 
with a heightened color, but in a low, 
steady voice ; " I have regretted, but I 
have never repented. But you are as 
bad as mamma," she added a minute 
afterwards. " And she is always regret- 
ting that the few good looks I possess 
will soon fade away ; and that no one 
will dream of venturing on so bold a 
step as marrying a village schoolmis- 



" She is right, I dare say," Ralph 
replied. " Here there certainly does 
seem little chance for you ; but you 
don't mean to spend all your life at 
Deignton ? " 

* * No, certainly. The opening seemed 
just what I most wanted, at the time I 
imdertook it. It has enabled me to re- 
mit Frank his allowance without draw- 
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ing on our income ; and has not only 
given me employment, which I wanted, 
but the means of testing some of those 
schemes which before had been but 
theories, and of course proportionally 
valueless. I am already leaving it very 
much in Rachel Grey's hands. Direct- 
ly I can safely trust her, I feel quite free 
to go elsewhere." 

*' I have just been looking over your 
establishment with Mr. Weldon, and 
listening to all the good things he has to 
say in your behalf. I am very glad to 
find, Maggie, that in your zeal for edu- 
cation you have not made pets of your 
scholars. You have not pampered them 
with aU sorts of luxuries and comforts, 
such as poor, honest people never ob- 
tain, and which puts children above 
parents and places, as weU as making 
them saucy to their employers, and ex- 
travagant and wasteful of what belongs 
to others," 

" That, Ralph, has been my great 
aim. I have seen that with schools, re- 
formatories, prisons — no matter what 
it is (with the exception of workhouses 
and barracks) which men and women 
take up — human nature gets the better 
of discretion. Kind treatment becomes 
a hobby. We make pets of them, instead 
of teaching them how to battle with 
their difficulties, and some fail. It has 
been my intention to try and bring out 
their faculties, and leave them to apply 
them usefully afterwards. If I succeed 
in making one good servant, one godd 
wife and mother, real honest, indus- 
trious, hard-working, and methodical 
members of a family, I shall have proved 
I was neither mistaken in my theory 
nor have wasted my time in the endeav- 
or. I have but one reward, one luxury," 
she added, " which I freely allow my- 
self; and you must come with me to- 
night, and see and hear for yourself. I 
let them exercise their own ingenuity 
in showing their appreciation of my la- 
bors by working for me in any way they 
please. I keep my singing class entirely 
for those who deserve it." 

Mr. Weldon joined them at tea. He 
was as pleased with the brother as the 
sister ; and that was saying a great deal, 
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for he stoutly maintained to every one, 
the like of Miss Atherton was not to be 
met with in the three kingdoms. Mr. 
Weldon pressed Ralph to remain one 
Sunday, and help him in the services. 
But Ralph shook his head ; he was ex- 
pected at Wylminstre the next evening, 
and he could not disappoint them. 

" I should have Hked very much'to 
have heard you preach a sermon, my 
dear," Mrs. Atherton said; "just to 
judge of your style. Preaching is 
thought so much of nowadays ; I reaUy 
do think there is as much fashion in re- 
ligion as in a lady's dress. At one time 
* prayers ' are what every body goes to 
chiirch for ; then comes a sudden change 
— some wonderful Dissenting preacher 
makes a sensation with his wild and 
extraordinary sermons, and then we as 
suddenly find out that ' sermons * are 
the great matter, after all, by which we 
are to make sinners saints ; and forth- 
with prayers are as good as ignored, 
and sermons are every thing." 

Ralph laughed. " I am afraid, moth- 
er, you woidd not think my sermons 
likely to make many saints of sinners. 
I hope it may be so, but I assure you 
I do not feel at all sanguine." 

" You wiU do very weU in time, child, 
I dare say — that is, if you don't fly off 
into any of those extreme notions young 
men always think it necessary to start 
with when they first become curates — 
to give the world an idea of their great 
zeal, I always fancy. I am sure I used 
often to wonder how the poor, dear dean 
bore all the nonsensical opinions he used 
to listen to so patiently from one young 
curate and another. High Church, Low 
Church, Broad Church ! it was all pretty 
much the same — all speaking with just 
as much authority and confidence as if 
they had been the 'Fathers of the 
Church,' instead of being nothing but 
children just out of leading-strings." 

A smile played round the corners of 
Mr. Weldon's mouth. " My dear mad- 
am," he said, " it is another sign of the 
times. We live in a ' fast age,' and it is 
hard for some of us who belong to the 
past one to keep up with the rapid 
strides the young people make to our 
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own harder-won wisdom and experi- 
ence. However, it would certainly have 
been more satisfactory to us all — even 
Miss Atherton yonder," he added, sig- 
nificantly ; " though she seems too busy 
over her tea-making to say so — if Mr. 
Atherton had put a sermon in his pock- 
et»and given us an opportunity of pass- 
ing judgment upon him ourselves." 

Margaret was busy presiding at her lit- 
tle tea table, spread out with all the little 
dainties her band of young cooks could 
devise to gratify her guests' appetites. 
The rector thought he had seldom seen so 
pleasant a family party : Mrs. Atherton, 
with the soft, full folds of her widow's 
cap, forming a misty halo round her still 
pretty face ; Margaret, in her plain gray 
merino, her little lace collar and cufis 
her only ornament, and her hair, in its 
own glossy brightness, braided in fuU, 
rich bands round her low, broad fore- 
head; and Ralph, standing on the 
hearth-rug, in his tall, manly beauty, 
with his straightforward, steady gaze, 
and his kind, genial smile, the very 
type of an English gentleman. 

When their tea was over, Margaret 
rose up and invited her guests to follow 
her across the garden to the well-light- 
ed and warmed school house. As she 
lifted the latch, and ushered in her 
guestSj it presented a very animated 
scene. Round three or four tables 
groups of boys and girls — young men 
and young women some of them, for 
there was no limit as to age — were 
congregated. At one, six or seven boys 
might be seen poring over some inter- 
esting books, with maps and pictures 
upon the table. At another, four or ^y^ 
young women were industriously mak- 
ing a set of new bed furniture for Miss 
Weldon. At a table in a comer several 
boys were writing copies, or working 
out sums upon their slates. Some were 
cutting and carving wood with their 
knives — all sorts of little household 
comforts, spoons, stands, platters, many 
pretty and artistic ; and little girls were 
covering books, and making carpet slip- 
pers for their fathers' and brothers' wear 
at home. Rachel Grey and three or four 
of the most advanced pupils were su- 
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perintending it all. Every one looked 
comfortable and contented. They all 
rose up when Margaret's warm, weU- 
wadded red cloak and hood appeared 
within the door ; but almost before she 
had hung it on its own peg, they had 
again quietly resumed their work. The 
rector and Ralph passed about from 
group to group, making remarks and 
asking funny questions, which sent 
many a light, low laugh round the table. 
Margaret, with the folding doors of her 
own room thrown back, stood watching 
the expression of pleasure in her broth- 
er's face.^ It was ample payment for the 
many hours of weary working aVid dis- 
coiuragement which she had passed 
through. 

Presently one or two old people qui- 
etly lifted the latch, and walked in. 
*' They had come to hear the music," 
they said, " and they thought 'twere 
about the right time for it to begin." 
So Margaret opened her organ, while 
books and slates and work were care- 
fully put away; and then those who 
could sing joined her in some of the 
choice though simplest hymns and cho- 
ruses from Handel, Mozart, and Men- 
delssohn. 

Ralph stood by the fireplace with Mr. 
Weldon, listening to the steady swell of 
the young voices round his sister. She 
watched their o^vn earnest expression, 
as if their hearts entered into their 
wprk ; and a dim though scarcely un- 
derstood appreciation of the wonderful 
power of the composers was beginning 
to steal over and illuminate their uncul- 
tivated intellects, like a ray of light 
glimmering through a darkened win- 
dow. She saw the pleasant smiles and 
gratified faces of the parents, who 
dropped softly in from time to time, at 
the ever-opening door, sitting quietly 
down in the far-off comers, or standing 
bareheaded and respectful, to enjoy a 
treat which it was evident every one 
appreciated and approved. 

Ralph was deeply moved. And 
these rough agriculturists, apparent- 
ly no higher in the scale of intellectual 
society than any other set of villagers, 
had been thus trained and taught by the 
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gentle kindness and skill of one pure- 
hearted, energetic girl, with few means 
beyond the rector's cordial help and 
sympathy, and her own untiring zeal. 

*' This is the reward we give them," 
Mr, Weldon said, " to belong to these 
evening classes, which are open four 
nights in every week. Sometimes Miss 
Atherton reads to them, sometimes I do, 
bocks of travels, or works on natural 
history. Or we give them little lectures 
on aquariums, drawing, manufactures, 
or whatever it may be ; but we never go 
beyond the simple subjects, which all 
can follow and comprehend. The school 
room yonder we throw open every night, 
lighted and warmed, for those who, hav- 
ing no snug fireside at home, can come 
here and read the books we lend them, 
and the magazines and newspapers we 
contrive to supply them with. They 
can also practise their lessons better for 
these particular nights than they could 
possibly do at home." 

" And with no supervision ? " Ralph 
asked. 

" Only such as my dropping in at all 
times and seasons. Miss Atherton doing 
the same — often, indeed, sitting here, 
in her own room ; and our appointing 
the clerk's son, a very respectable, 
steady young man, curator and care- 
taker of the books and papers. Of 
course, if one irreverent word is ut- 
tered, it takes away the privilege at 
once ; but while Miss Atherton is with 
us there is no fear of such a thing 
occurring." 

" And when my sister leaves you ? " 

" Don't mention it ! " Mr. Weldon 
said hastily, interrupting him . * * We can 
none of us bear to think of that part of 
the afiair. It must come, we know, — 
and we trust we shall go on as she has 
started us ; but we are not sanguine, 
neither can we bear to Einticipate. But I 
must go," he added ; " my sister will be 
wondering what has become of me." 
And then, wishing Margaret and Ralph 
good night, he turned away to the door. 

The following morning, after placing 
her mother under the especial super- 
vision of Annie Morley and Rachel 
Grey, Margaret started with Ralph for 



Wylminstre. It was nearly six o'clock in 
the evening before they arrived at Dr. 
Harford's door. Margaret was to be 
the Harfords' guest until after her 
brother's wedding; she was then to 
spend two days with her imcle and aunt 
Waldron before her return to Deignton. 

There were lights shining cheerily 
through the curtained windows, and a 
large lamp in the hall, and Margaret's 
eyes were dazzled by it as she stepped 
out of the dark fly. But little heads, 
one above another, came peering out of 
half-open doors, and then a rush and the 
joyful exclamation following of, " They 
are come, they are come ! Aunt Katie, 
Ralph Atherton, and Margaret are 
come ! " And the sitting-room door 
opened wide, and a smiling, fair-faced, 
and rather pretty-looking lady, in the 
quiet-colored silk dress of a " Friend," 
and somewhat coquettish-looking little 
cap over her soft brown hair, came out 
into the haU, and welcomed them ; and 
behind her, as neat-looking and simple, 
if not quite as " Friendly," stood the 
blushing, trembling figure of " aunt 
Katie." 

It was a warm and hearty welcome 
the travellers both received jfrom Dr. 
Hai-ford and his wife. Ever since Mrs. 
Harford's marriage, her home had been 
that of her young sister ; and now she 
and her husband braved the scruples 
and doubts of the " elders " of their 
sect, and fi:om their roof Ralph Ather- 
ton was to take his bride. The rising 
young physician, though still a Quaker 
in heart, was in too constant collision 
with men of fewer prejudices and wider 
views, not to find the rust of an almost 
insulated and somewhat bigoted body 
daily yielding to the friction of society ; 
and if his own notions were becoming 
less " law-bound " than many of his 
brethren in the faith, they were also 
more " catholic" in their wide-spread- 
ing charity and good- will towards the 
judgments and opinions of others. 

Mrs. Harford and her sister were 
orphans. The latter had been Marga- 
ret's schoolfellow when she resided at 
her uncle Waldron' s. Perhaps it was 
the influence of her character on Katie 
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which had first awakened in her heart 
that longing for a fuller measure of the 
" grace " which the blessed sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord's Supper give, 
and which, if not absolutely denied by 
"Friends," is at all events withheld 
from its members. 

It was a bright October morning 
when Ralph Atherton, with Dr. Har- 
ford, Katie, and Margaret, entered the 
little parish church of St. Jude, for the 
early morning service. Few knew that 
a marriage was to be performed, and 
fewer noticed the simple white muslin 
dresses of the bride and her brides- 
maids, for Margaret held two wonder- 
ing little girls by the hand. Reverently 
they knelt with the few who worshipped 
so early in their parish church ; and 
then, when the rector entered the 
chancel, and the marriage service 
commenced. Dr. Harford led Katie to 
the altar, where Ralph, with Margaret 
beside him, had already taken their 
places. A few old people gathered up 
nearer to them, to get a look at the pale, 
quiet face of the bride, and to hear the 
reverent tones in which every response 
was made by the tall, calm, and col- 
lected-looking bridegroom, whose whole 
soul seemed absorbed in the prayers 
and vows he was making. The cere- 
mony was soon over ; their signatures 
duly made ; Dr. Harford's brougham at 
the door of the church had received the 
happy pair ; and Margaret, leaning on 
the doctor's arm, with his little girls 
laughing and skipping about them, 
were making their way leisurely through 
the narrow streets of the old city, before 
many of its drowsy inhabitants had 
risen from their slumbers. 

A warm welcome and a pretty break- 
fast awaited their return. Margaret 
clasped Katie in her arms. " My broth- 
er's wife, my own dear sister now ! " she 
said, as she imprinted a warm kiss on 
her blushing cheek. "This is indeed 
one of my happiest days. O Katie ! 
may your life be always as bright as this 
morning's sunshine ; and if Ralph can- 
not give you riches, may you ever have 
that peace and that love which the 
world cannot take away ! " 
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Mrs. Harford, in her plain ricL silk 
and sofk clear cap, looking so exquisite- 
ly fresh and pure, seated her fat, chub- 
by baby on the rug ; where, in statelj 
baby consciousness of its white frock 
and sash, and the bow of white ribbona 
which tied on its embroidered cap, it 
sat watching with wondering eyes the 
various proceedings of the party, while 
its mother was dispensing the hos- 
pitalities of her breakfast table, over 
which a storm of beautifrd flowers had 
fallen. 

Tokens of uncle John and aunt 
Sarah's thoughtful love, in the shape 
of many useftd household treasures 
of costly plate and china, were safely 
packed away for transmission to Leigh 
Moss ; but neither of them could be 
persuaded to quit their own fireside. 
They were too old, they said, and too 
unused to such things now. One or 
two friends of the Harfords — Katie's 
friends — joined them at the break- 
fast table, where, however solemn and 
stately such affairs usually are, there 
certainly was no lack of laughter and 
merriment during that wedding break- 
fast. The children besieged Ralph's 
plate with all the good things they 
could heap together; while h% laugh- 
ingly pointed to their white sashes, and 
asked them what those " female drag- 
ons," the " elders and overseers," whom 
aunt Sarah held in such reverence, 
would say to the finery their mother had 
decked them in. " Children are the 
parents' safety-valves for Nature's inhe- 
rent vanity, it is my belief," Ralph said, 
as he held up the ends of baby's rib- 
bons. " Why else is it one so often sees 
a demure looking * drab * mother, with a 
train of little ones in no way differing 
from the rest of the world, except, per- 
haps, in the absence of skill or taste 
in the harmonious blending of color, 
which two centuries of nipping and 
checking has almost obliterated ? " 

" That is touching on a tender point 
with my wife," Dr. Harford said. " I 
doubt if she will allow it. She will 
instance their love of color in every 
thing but personal adornment; their 
taste for flowers ; their appreciation of 
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jBTt ; their skill in drawing and paint** 
ing; their — " 

Ralph laughed. " And what else ? " 
he asked. *' Their full appreciation of 
the comforts and conveniences of life I 
iJlow, but suiely not of the beautiful ; 
or why should they have chosen a style 
of dress so utterly out of harmony with 
all rules of art ? They have not even the 
sanction of their founder for its adop- 
tion; for the broad-brimmed gypsy hats 
and the blue and green aprons, which 
aunt Sarah declares were the fashion 
even within her remembrance, must 
have been far more picturesque than 
the outrageous ' coal-scuttles ' which 
adorn the heads of the present gen^a- 
tion of ' Friends.* That they do follow 
the fashion I aver, though I should 
shock uncle John by saying so; or else, 
what has become of the venerable 
^ three-deckers,' and the knee-breech- 
es, and long lapelled waistcoats that 
used to figure among * Friends ' ? " 

" We are growing wiser, I suppose," 
Dr. Harford replied. " We are learning 
the lesson that true Quakerism does not 
consist in the peculiar cut of a coat, or 
the shade of a color, or even in using 
the more poetical, if — as with us — 
the less grammatical, singular number. 
Perhaps my young ones may live to see 
the day when the present stringent rules 
of oiur society will be replaced by 
broader landmarks." 

" When Quakerism will cease to be, 
except as a tale that is told," Ralph 
Baid. " Once remove the landmarks of 
singularity, — the self-imposed tyranny 
of rules and laws ; that sort of petty- 
martyrdom which enthusiasts delight 
in, and which acts alike on a Quaker, a 
Tractarian, a Plymouth Brother, or a 
Sister of Charity ; that individual esjpu 
onage to which you so tamely submit, 
— and, as a body, I believe Quakers 
will soon become extinct. What you 
will all become I cannot predict; some, 
perhaps, will merge into one sect, and 
some into another. Except as we know 
that extremes meet, the Church is not 
likely to gain many of you to her ranks. 
The long inherent dread of any thing 
approaching sacramental grace, the 



abhorrence of a ritual worship, will 
take years to overcome ; but the time is 
approaching, you may depend upon it, 
when Quakerism wiU be nothing more 
than an empty soimd." 

Mrs. Harford laughed. "Not a 
cheering prediction, Ralph," she said, 
" nor one much to be dreaded, I think. 
But I would warn both Katie and thy- 
self how you attempt to sow the seeds 
of doubt among my yoimg ones. There 
must be no followers in aunt Katie's 
footsteps, I beg leave to say." 

Several twinkling little eyes were 
turned slyly up to imcle Rsiph, and 
then back to their mother's face. " But, 
dear mamma, aunt Katie has promised 
we shall pay her a visit, and uncle 
Ralph says we must go to church at 
Leigh Moss; and I am sure I liked 
going to church this morning very 
much." 

" Your mother must come with you, 
Jenny, and take care of you," aunt 
Katie said, as they rose up from table. 
The carriage would soon be at the 
door, and it was time to think of start- 
ing. 

Dr. Harford's brougham set Margaret 
down at her uncle's door in Acre Lane. 
Cordial and loving was the welcome she 
received from both her uncle and aunt ; 
and old Betty declared, " that say what 
people would of Miss Maggie's work, 
she never looked so weU or so pretty in 
aU her life." 

Margaret had many questions to ask 
and answer as she sat beside her imde 
and aimt. John Waldron shook his 
head over Ethel's marriage: "The 
young thing was too much a child," he 
said. " Ethelind Atherton should have 
known better than have allowed it; 
but she was always a weak, siUy woman, 
very imfit to have the care of young 
girls." 

"Mamma had nothing to do with 
Ethel's meeting Sir Philip Leigh, or his 
proposing for her. Ethel met him at 
Rep worth ; none of us knew him. And 
it was entirely his own doing to follow 
her to Cheltenham, as he did." 

" And now, I suppose, she is hoping 
one match wiU make a second ; Grace 
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first, and then thyself, child, eh?" 
uncle John said. " We shall hear of you 
all in turn, I suppose." 

'* Thy mother, child, is always talking 
and thinking about her girls' getting 
married," aunt Sarah said, in her quiet, 
gentle tones. "It is a sad misfortune 
when a woman once gets this notion 
into her head ; she little knows how she 
lowers herself in the estimation of every 
right thinking person. A single woman 
is far better off than a married one, 
unless the connection is in every way a 
desirable one ; " and the old lady drew 
up her tall thin figure in her own maid- 
en dignity. 

" Mamma is very much delighted at 
Ethel's good fortune, as she calls it; 
and she does hope, I know, that it will 
be the beginning of better for Grace 
and myself; but I doubt if it will be 
through the Leighs. If all I hear is 
true. Sir Philip has by no means mar- 
ried the whole family. Ethel is his now, 
not ours ; and we are no more to him 
than we were before." 

" That is just what Ralph seemed to 
fancy ; but I don't understand it," Mr. 
Waldron replied. " I own I don't com- 
prehend a man's stealing into a family 
and taking off one member by stealth, 
and then being ashamed to own it. If a 
man likes a girl, by all means let him 
try and get her if he can ; but having 
got her, let him boldly stand by his bar- 
gain, and take her and hers into his 
keeping. There is something mean and 
pitiful and selfish about it, and bodes no 
good to Ethel." 

" We are not sure it will be so yet," 
Margaret said gently. " Perhaps we are 
uncharitable, uncle John, in harbor- 
ing such suspicions." Margaret spoke 
cheerfully, but there still lurked the 
shadow of misgiving on her own heart. 

Chapteb XIV. 

Theke seemed no fear of Grace, in 
her brief authority at the rectory at 
Leigh Moss, finding time hang heavily 
on her hands during her brother's short 
absence. She had full employment in 
putting in order and arranging every 
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thing in and about it for the reception 
of its new mistress — choosing the 
sunniest and brightest little room for 
Katie's own ; decking the low-roofed, 
French- windowed sitting room which 
opened on the bit of lawn and shrub- 
bery, and was dignified by the title of 
drawing room, with all the little orna- 
ments she could find scattered about the 
house ; arranging a rustic stand of flow- 
ers in one window, and placing a bright 
nosegay in a glass vase in another ; ran- 
sacking the rector's book shelves for the 
best bound books she could find to fill up 
the shelves of the little chiffonnier ; and 
altogether making such a general hub- 
bub and confusion as would have some- 
what disconcerted the said matter-of- 
fact and very orderly Mr. Clifford, could 
he have witnessed the operation before 
the grand effect had been obtained. 

Then there were the sick to visit, and 
some of them lived far away on the fells 
among the purple heather and the blue 
sky, which seemed to meet in the hori- 
zon stretching away on the distant hills. 
But mounted on Ralph's little shaggy 
pony, with her basket of provisions and 
good things slung on the pommel of her 
saddle, Grace was not SLfraid to start 
away alone on her mission of love in 
Ralph's service. And the people liked 
to see her bright face at their doors, and 
she grewused to their north-country di- 
alect and their rough, unpolished ways, 
so unlike the gentler bearing of the 
more southern counties. It was draw- 
ing towards the close of the day but one 
on which Ralph was expected home, 
that Grace watched the sun getting low 
in the horizon, and remembering there 
was a short cut through the park, she 
decided in her mind to try and find it, 
though she knew well, had Ralph been 
with her, he would have walked miles 
round rather than have trespassed on 
Redenham property. Through the tan- 
gled masses of imderwood, with the tall 
trees above her, the daylight wore a 
murky and dark appearance ; but Frisky 
knew his road, and trotted briskly on, 
until the pathway suddenly opened, and 
a broad and dazzling flood of light dis- 
covered the s\m sinking low in the ho- 
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rizon, sending the long shadows of the 
trees across the mere, whose placid wa- 
ters looked like a sheet of molten glass, 
stretching its light and shade 'over the 
undulating sweeps of the large, open, 
well-kept park. On a piece of table-land 
to the right, with the purple hills be- 
yond, rose the proud, gray towers of 
lledenham, with its lofty waJls, its broad 
terraces, its stately porticoes, and its 
files of windows ; bespeaking the vast 
size and magnificence of the building, 
which had been added to, as generation 
after generation of owners had lavished 
his abundance in additions to his home, 
with little or no reference to any thing 
like architectural xmiformity. Time, 
however, had softened and blended it 
into a very harmonious and imposing 
whole. And few of the ancient families 
of the English nobility could boast of 
so regal or imposing a home as the 
Leighs of Redenham. " Well enough 
they may be proud of it ! '* Grace in- 
wardly exclaimed, as she sat still on her 
pony for a moment, while her eye rap- 
idly scanned the view before her. Work- 
men were scattered about over the 
building, and heaps of rubbish, ladders, 
baskets, and barrows were lying about 
over the broad stone terraces and the 
long flights of steps leading down to the 
gardens bel»w. Two roads branched off 
from where Grace stood. One led evi- 
dently across the path to the village, the 
other turned off in a little bridle track 
to the Castle. Though it would prolong 
her distance, Grace's natural curiosity 
led her to take a nearer view of the 
home which was so soon to claim Ethie 
for its mistress. As she approached the 
house, she found, however, that it was 
but a private way, and led directly to 
the stables. It was too late to return; so, 
putting the best face she could on it, 
she made her way up to a respectable- 
looking woman who was loitering about 
and talking to some of the workmen, and 
asked her if she would kindly put her 
into the way to reach the village, as she 
had taken the wrong path, and did not 
like to return. 

The woman looked at her for a mo- 
ment, and then, apparently recognizing 
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the curate's pony, she called to a boy, 
and bade him lead the pony round 
through the stable yard to the other 
side of the house, and turning civilly to 
Grace, begged she would follow her 
through one of the open windows on the 
terrace to the entrance on the other 
side. Grace gladly enough did as her 
conductor desired, and soon found her- 
self in a magnificent suite of rooms, 
opening one into another, with painted 
and gilded ceilings, and rich draperies, 
and large mirrors, and polished oak 
floors, and carved furniture, which only 
here and there peeped out from the thick 
holland covers which closely surround- 
ed them. 

"This seems to be an immense 
house," Grace said, as she walked on 
through one room after another by the 
side of her conductress. 

*' Yes, miss, 'tis, sure enough ; and 
lots of rooms on the other side are 
hardly ever used," the old woman re- 
plied. 

*' There are a great many workmen 
about, apparently ; do you know when 
Sir Philip and Lady Leigh are expect- 
ed back from abroad ? " 

" We haven't heard yet for certain, 
miss, but orders came last week from 
the steward to have more hands put on; 
so methinks it won't be very long just 
now ; and a great change it will make, 
one way and another, when the family 
are here again, after shutting it all up 
80 close for so many years." 

" Have you lived here alone ; for I 
suppose you are the housekeeper?" 
Grace said. 

" No, miss, I ain't the housekeeper; 
I was one of the housemaids at the time 
Sir Walter died, and when the late Lady 
Leigh and Miss Ann went away, I staid 
on with Mrs. Edwards to help her take 
care of it all. After a bit I married one 
of the gardeners ; and as there was a 
smart lot of work to do to keep the place 
well aired and dusted, and Mrs. Edwards 
didn't like fresh faces, and I had no chil- 
dren, I still staid on. At last, when more 
than ten years went by, and we had a'- 
most given up all hope of ever seeing 
any body coming to live here again, 
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Mrs. Edwards got a letter fifOm Mrs. 
Leigh — that's Sir Philip's mother, yott 
know — saying that Sir Philip was going 
to be married ; and as his lady was very 
young, not much better than a little 
child, Mrs. Leigh thought, she said, 
'twould be better to send down a more 
experienced housekeeper, as Sir Philip 
Would wish to have every thing in firsts 
rate style, and Mrs. Edwards waato 
leave. Poor soul, she took on about it 
awful at first. She had lived in the house 
ever since she was a child, and had served 
the family so many years, and nursed 
Master Arthur and poor dear Miss Ann 
in their cradles, and was with Sir Wal- 
ter when he died. She fretted dreadfully 
&t the thought of being turned out now 
in her old age. But Mrs. Leigh, you see, 
iniss, is a very high lady, and she have 
got very haughty notions about doing 
things in the right way, and she thinks 
there never was any body like her son. 
And Sir Philip gives in to her entirely, 
they tell me ; which to my mind is a 
great pity." 

"And Mrs. Edwards has left you 
now, then ? " Grace said, getting inter- 
ested in this little peep behind the 
scenes of her sister's new home. 

" Yes, miss. Mrs. Edwards had an 
aged mother Miss Ann had been very 
kind to, and had put into a cottage near 
her house in the Isle of Wight, and Mrs. 
Edwards went there to nurse and take 
care of her. Miss Ann, you know, would 
take care she never wanted for a home." 

"And who is the Miss Ann you speak 
of? Is she Sir Philip's sister ? " 

" La blesis you, no, miss ! she's the 
sister, the twin sister, of poor Master 
Arthur as was killed — as beautiful a 
young lady she used to be, when I last 
saw her, as ever you clapped eyes on, 
and as kind-hearted as she was good. 
Every body loved her. 'Twas she as was 
to have been married to the present bar- 
onet if it hadn't been for that terrible 
accident. 'Twas all planned in their 
cradles, they tell me ; how Master Phil- 
ip — that was Sir Philip's nephew, and 
belonged to Leigh Court, the white 
house the other side of the mere — and 
our Miss Anne was to be married, and 
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Muster Philip almost lived with his un« 
cle. His father was dead, and Sir Wal» 
ter brought him up with his own son. 
Well, then came that terrible accident 
that you have heasrd tell of, no doubt, 
Irhen Master Arthur was suddenlykillcd, 
and poor Miss Ann was injured some 
way in her back, and for long they 
thought she would have died too ; but 
she ^dn't, though I have heard she had 
been a cripple ever since. Sir Walter, 
poor gentleman, didn't live long, and 
then they all went away — Lady Leigh 
and Miss Ann ; and from that day to 
this nobody has ever come back to live 
at Redenham." 

" And Sir Philip did not marry hie 
cousin after all ? " Grace said, in a low, 
tremulous tone, as if consciously prying 
into family secrets when she had no 
right to do so. 

"No, poor thing! They said — I 
won't answer for the truth of it — that 
she broke off the match. Mrs. Edwards 
heard that she should say, it wasn't 
right the heir of Redenham should be 
tied all his life to a poor cripple like 
herself. They said, too, 'twas long be- 
fore Sir Philip would give up aU hope ; 
and when he did he never liked to put 
any body else in the place that seemed 
of right to belong to his poor cousin. 
Some said his mother (Mrs. Leigh and 
her daughters are awfiil high people) 
could never find any body good enough 
to match with her son ! However that 
may have been, it seems he did meet 
witii somebody to suit him at last ; and 
right glad every soul in Redenham will 
be to see the old Castle alive again, with 
Company coming and going as it used 
to be. No place was ever thought so 
Inuch of for miles round as Redenham 
Castle." 

" And Sur Philip's mother and sis- 
ters," Grace asked, nervously, "do 
they ever come here ? Have they much 
to do with Redenham ? " 

"They will come here now, no doubt," 
the woman replied ; " but they never 
have been yet. They go occasionally to 
Leigh Court, when Sir Philip has run 
down for a few weeks' shooting, and of 
course they would come once here, and 
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tout about the house finely ; but they 
ain*t like the last Lady Leigh or Miss 
Ann ; they, young ladies, give them- 
selves airs and interfere. They don't 
mean -wrong, they teU me, and perhaps 
*tis true ; but people don't like it, and 
don't take to them. Poor Miss Ann ! I 
would give a deal to see her once more, 
poor thing ! Mrs. Edwards writes word 
she is more like an angel than any thing 
in this world; but she says she is 
toangely altered in face from what she 
was when I last saw her. K you will 
Step into this room, ma'am, I will un- 
cover her picture." 

It was a large oil painting of two 
children, a boy and a girl, leaning over 
the stone balustrade of the terrace and 
gazing straight into your face. Their 
arms were thrown lovingly round each 
other's neck, and a tall Scotch grey- 
hound was pushing his long nose close 
up to the little giri's cheek. The boy's 
eyes were large, soft, hazel eyes ; the 
girl's darker, and brighter, and more 
glittering. There were dimples on their 
rosy cheeks, and smiles about their 
mouths, and their dark, glossy hair 
hung in ringlets upon their necks and 
shoulders. It was altogether a bright 
and pretty picture, and Qrace felt she 
would have liked to have known more 
of the sorrowful story which had sent 
one to an untimely grave, and robbed 
the other of all that the heart holds 
dearest. 

*'If you would come here some 
morning, when the workmen are gone, 
fniss, and the dust is cleared away, I 
would take you over the house, and im* 
cover the rest of the pictures ; there are 
a great lot of 'em about the walls, and 
some are counted very good by them as 
understand such things, they teU me ; 
but just now we are in an awful mess 
and muddle. I am sure I shall be un- 
common glad when the baronet and his 
lady come back from abroad, and the 
place looks a little more as it used to do. 
A lot of new furniture came in last week 
from London, for her ladyship's own 
rooms. Sir Philip is spending no end 
of money in making it all comfortable, 
though, for that matter, there seemed 
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enough of every thing in the house be- 
fore, I should have thought, for any rea- 
sonable creature." 

As they passed through the conser- 
vatory, still bright and glowing with 
autumnal beauty, Grace ventured to beg 
a nosegay to decorate her own little 
drawing room the next day ; and then, 
with many thanks to her kind conduct- 
ress, she mounted Frisky at the grand 
entrance in the court yard, and, follow- 
ing the pathway pointed out by the boy 
across the park, cantered briskly home 
to Leigh Moss. 

There was no lack of food for Grace's 
thoughts as she bustled about her own 
home, dusting ahd arranging, and mak- 
ing the most of every bit of ornamental 
furniture she could put her hands on ; 
but a cloud of doubt and uncertainty 
6till laid heavily on her on Ethel's ac- 
count, and she turned away, as resolute- 
ly as she could, from puzzling herself 
with possibilities, to the certain pleas- 
ure Katie's expected arrival was sure to 
bring her. Katie herself could not have 
desired a warmer welcome than Grace 
gave her, when she and Ralph drove up 
to their own door in a hired fly, and 
Grace's smiling, happy face and sisterly 
embrace greeted her as Balph led her 
into her new home. 

With her sister-in-law's arrival at 
Leigh Moss a new life opened to Grace 
Atherton. Together the two girls 
worked and drew, or helped Ealph in 
his schools and parish visits. Together 
they decorated the church for the Christ- 
mas festival ; together they assisted the 
blind organist in the better formation 
of a village choir ; together they roamed 
about in the fields to gather early violets, 
watched the young trout in the mere, or 
loitered imder the hedgerows to await 
Ralph on his return from the extremi- 
ties of his distant parish. Grace heard 
from Ralph all that Margaret was doing, 
and, wilHng to follow her footsteps in 
ever so humble a way, she volunteered 
her assistance to the one uncouth and 
very slovenly domestic of the rectory. 
The stout, rough, Yorkshire damsel who 
acted in the capacity of maid-of-all-work 
could hardly comprehend the revolution 
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which Katie and Grace effected after a 
time in the culinary department of their 
modest establishment — Grace, in her 
brown-holland apron and sleeves and 
white, floury arms, vigorously kneading 
the dough for the fresh batch of house- 
hold bread, and Katie, with her cookery 
book before her, plunging desperately 
into the mysteries of some untried deli- 
cacy which was to surprise Ralph on 
his return home after his tiring walk. 

*' All this seems so easy to do, I can't 
think why I never thought of it before," 
Grace said, as she and Kate stood by 
their yule fire, having just returned from 
making their simple toilets, preparatory 
to their substantial tea, which took the 
place of a late dinner. " I knew how 
badly Charlotte cooked, and how cold 
and comfortless every thing was served 
up, but it never entered my head that I 
could alter it. I knew, too, that Marga- 
ret was doing a hundred wise things at 
Deignton, and I sighed and moaned in- 
wardly, because nothing seemed to hap- 
pen in which I could be of use to Ralph. 
It is a weary feeling to know you are a 
burden on those you love. O, how I 
longed to be an artist — an author — 
even a governess — any thing, in fact, 
which would give me the power of earn- 
ing my own bread ! And yet, when I 
talked to Ralph, he only smiled, and 
bade me not despair ; and when I thought 
about it, I could not tell how I should 
begin ; so nothing came of it but sighs 
and moans. I really do begin now to 
hope that single women are not such 
very useless beings after all." 

" We are apt to think we are useless, 
because we cannot go forth into the 
world in active combat with its difficul- 
ties. Perhaps, if we looked about our 
own quiet homes for those small, insig- 
nificant employments we are prone to 
despise, as leading to no definite re- 
sults, we should ultimately find that 
higher and seemingly nobler duties 
opened out before us," Katie replied. 
" Generally speaking, girls are not 
taught to employ spare moments dili- 
gently ; we Mtter away time in gossip 
and idleness, and also in the very long- 
ing for something to do, instead of res- 



olutely fitting ourselves for doing that 
something, whatever it may be, when 
the right time comes." 

" Well, I for one ought not to be 
wasting time over trifles," Grace ex- 
claimed ; " I who am doing nothing for 
Frank, my own brother, not yet even 
helping to take charge of mamma, while 
Margaret and Ralph, with but half the 
tie to them that I have, are slaving away 
for us all ! Kate, do you know I only 
wait now till Ethelind returns from 
abroad. I have a strange, restless crav- 
ing to see her ; and then, when that 
longing is gratified, I mean resolutely to 
become a governess — that is, of course, 
if any body can be found weak enough 
to trust their children in such heedless 
hands." 

Kate smiled. ** Things certainly ap- 
pear brighter than they did, Grace, and 
it is entirely due to your energy ; you 
only wanted starting. I do not see how 
Ralph could spare you from your class 
in school, or from the choir in church, 
especially as I can give him no assist- 
ance, except in keeping the children 
quiet and orderly in their seats. Char- 
lotte has already improved so much un- 
der your care, that we shall soon be able 
to get her a better place, and take a 
young girl from the school as her sub- 
stitute; besides, if you leave, what is to 
become of me without you? How I 
should weary of Ralph's long absences ! 
Make all the use you can of your time, 
Grace : it is erring on the safe side to 
be prepared for every emergency ; but 
you must not think of leaving us for the 
present." 

It was drawing on towards the mid- 
dle of March, when Ralph came in one 
evening from his study to his wife and 
sister, who were working busily by the 
fire. 

" Grace," said he, " Simpson has just 
been here. He came to tell me Sir Phil- 
ip and Ethelind are expected at the 
Castle to-morrow evening. There is 
to be a gathering of the tenantry on 
the lawn to greet their arrival with a 
band and banners, and bell-ringing all 
day." 

The blood forsook Grace's cheeks, 
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and then went rusliing wildly back over 
neck and face. '' What ! Ethie actually 
in England! How strange it is she 
should never have sent us one little line 
to say so ! " she exclaimed. '* But she 
will explain it all now, I am sure ! O, I 
am 80 delighted ! Dear, dear Ethie ! " 
and Grace bounded out of her chair, and 
looked radiant with expectant joy. 

Ralph did not say much ; he stood 
with his elbow on the mantel-shelf, 
looking thoughtfully into the fire. 

" Did Simpson give you any particu- 
lars ? " Grace asked nervously, as she 
saw the cloud on her brother's brow. 
" Does he wish you to join the people 
on the lawn* Ralph ? " 

" He suggested it, of course, and in 
ordinary cases it is most certainly what 
I should have wished to do ; but now 
comes the difficulty of my present posi- 
tion. I do not choose to force myself on 
Sir Philip ; I must leave it to him to 
make the first advances. I could not 
teU Simpson why I shall not be with 
them. It is altogether, I fear, a very awk- 
ward dilemma in which I find myself." 

*' I am afraid it is," Grace replied, 
thoughtfully, ''unless Ethelind has 
worked a great change in her husband; 
and even then, after all I heard from 
that servant at Redenham of his moth- 
er and sisters, I own I have very little 
hope." 

" But can you excuse yourself, 
Ralph? "Kate suggested. "Will it not 
look strange in the eyes of your parish- 
ioners not to be with them at such a 
time?" 

" It will, but it cannot be avoided ; 
Sir Philip must take the initiative, come 
what wOl. I told Simpson I could not 
possibly join them, though I should have 
liked to have done so, had it been pos- 
sible. Not knowing me. Sir Philip, I 
said, would not notice my absence. I 
think it puzzled him; he looked as 
though he could not comprehend it all, 
and, as I could not explain further, I 
could only turn off the subject. Their 
pew is to be got ready for them, to come 
here to church on Sunday if they please. 
New velvet cushions, &c., are to be sent 
to-morrow." 
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" And I shall have to meet Ethel for 
the first time in church ! O Ralph, how 
can I possibly avoid rushing into her 
arms?" 

" Grace," Ralph said, and there was 
a careful look on his usually cheerful 
face, and a subdued, determined tone in 
his voice, which struck his wife and sis- 
ter instantly, — " Grace, my fear is, we 
shall all have to learn the difficult lesson 
of restraining our first natural impulses. 
For my sake, for Ethel's — and hers is 
even dearer to us than our own — reso* 
lutely guard your feelings from display. 
I can give you no cue as to what should 
or should not be done. I may be over- 
cautious — over-careful ; but this I ear- 
nestly require of you : unless you are 
prepared stoically to endure whatever 
may be in store for us, do not venture to 
appear in church on Simday until you 
are sure they will not honor us with 
their presence from Redenham." 

" And you, Ralph," Katie said, " can 
you venture, do you think, to go through 
the service ? Are you sure you will not 
break down ? " 

Ralph threw himself down on the 
sofa by Katie's side. " Anxious little 
wife ! " he replied. " Anxious for her 
husband's nerves ; more anxious for his 
reputation ! We men have such things, 
I suppose ; nerves of brass, perhaps ; 
certainly of a less excitable nature than 
yours. Yes, I can manage it, I hope ; at 
all events, I must try. My fear is, for 
Ethelind first — then, darling, for you ; 
for if matters prove as unpropitious as I 
sometimes dread, my Katie may find 
herself homeless ! " Katie kissed the 
broad, open brow which rested on her 
shoulder. 

" God will not forget us, dearest," 
she replied, " if we do what is right. 
Do not let us be disheartened. It is no 
fault of yours that we are here. If it re- 
ally will prove for Ethelind's good that 
we quit our home, we will go at once, 
when you can get the curacy satisfac- 
torily placed in other hands." 

" Sooner said than done, little wo- 
man ! " Ralph replied. " But where is 
Grace off to ? " he added ; " into her own 
room for a quiet flood of tears, now, I'll 
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be bound. Poor girl, it was a sharp trial 
for her, and Ethie, too, to be so near 
each other, if they must not meet; but 
in that case, for both their sakes,I shall 
pack Grace off to Deignton; any place 
will be preferable to her remaining 
here." And Ralph went back to his 
study to put the finishing touches to 
his sermon, 

Grace listened restlessly to the bells, 
as from early dawn they continuously 
pealed out their joyous welcome. She 
remembered how desolate she had felt, 
when the noble peal from St. Mary's 
tapering spire had heralded forth their 
wedding, nearly twelve months ago. 
She watched the people from the hiUs 
and vales flock past the rectory door, 
in their holiday dress. She caught the 
roll of the distant drums, mustering in 
the ^dllage beyond. The sun shone 
gayly ; the birds sung in the trees. Every 
thing seemed rejoicing and gay, except 
the restless spirits at the rectory. It 
was vain to attempt hiding their anxi- 
ety from each other. It was useless at- 
tempting to sit still; and though Ralph 
laughed at Grace, and several times very 
philosophically returned to his study 
writing-table, Grace caught the sound 
of his footfall across the floor, or his low 
whistled snatches of old tunes, which 
told, plainly enough, that the mind of 
its occupant was not entirely absorbed, 
either in the study of divinity, or the 
final touches of his pen to his next 
Sunday's sermon. 

Chapter XV. 

Not until the porter had shut and 
locked the door of the carriage of the 
train which Ethelind and Philip had 
just placed themselves in at the Euston 
Square Station — not until the panting 
and puffing engine had carried them far 
beyond the dull, dirty-looking houses 
and streets of the suburbs of London, 
into the pleasant, sunshiny country fields 
and budding hedgerows — did Ethelind 
freely draw breath, and feel herself once 
more at ease. The yoke of her mother 
and sisters-in-law's pride had pressed 
heavily on the fresh, young spirit of the 



poor girl. If this, her first peep into the 
ranks of the "upper ten thousand," 
better, she felt, far better, would it be 
never to quit the shadow of some quiet 
home, with her own Philip at her side, 
as he had been during their stay abroad ; 
better almost to be exiled from her na- 
tive land forever, than have to submit 
to the stem shackles of society, which 
offered so few attractions in return for 
its own hard exactions. And Philip, too, 
breathed freer away from Barbara's sar- 
casms and Diana's stiff, unsisterly for- 
malism towards his young wife. They 
had each galled him in his most sensitive 
feelings, though he did Txpt choose to 
show it; and he turned again to Ethie's 
bright smiles and merry rejoinders, with 
a double relish, as they whirled rapidly 
along in the express train towards their 
new home. " It won't be long now be- 
fore we reach the Leigh Station," Philip 
said, as he put down his paper, and 
looked at his watch. *'I don't know 
what sort of welcome is intended for us, 
but Simpson sent me word he thought 
there would be some sort of demonstea- 
tion in honor of our arrival." 

"Will there?" EtheHnd said, in 
a startled tone. " Nothing, I hope, in 
which I must take part. You will tell 
me what I am to do, Philip ! Do you 
know, I am growing very nervous about 
my duties and responsibilities. I don't 
really think, if I had ever guessed what 
they were, I should have mustered cour- 
age to have become your wife. I forgot 
all my fears this morning, when I shook 
myself clear of London; now Reden- 
ham, and its cares and its duties, are 
staring me in the face. It seems as if life 
was made up of cares, and every step 
you take brings you deeper into them." 

"Well, so I suppose it is; but you 
will do very well by and by. If you had 
any doubts, why not have brought Bar- 
bara br Di with you ? They would have 
relieved you of all responsibility, and 
introduced you to the neighborhood. I 
should have proposed it, only I thought 
you did not take to them very readily." 

" They were very kind to me," Ethel 
replied; "but I certainly prefer being 
here first without them." She did not 
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wish Philip should think her prejudiced 
against his sisters; but had she not 
been rejoicing the whole day through, at 
having left them miles behind her ? 

As they neared the station, Ethe- 
lind's quick eye caught sight of a trav- 
elling carriage and four splendid, gray 
horses, with postilions in dark-red liv- 
ery and black velvet caps. A dignified 
and very sedate-looking butler was on 
the railway platform, with two or three 
other servants in livery beside him. 
"Welcome to Redenham, Sir Philip, 
and my lady, too," he said, making a 
profound bow to Ethelind, as Sir Philip 
helped her alight from the carriage. 

"Thank you, Stephens," Sir Philip 
replied, heartily ; " we shall be very glad 
to be amongst you all again. Is there any 
body else here ? Where is Simpson ? " 

" He is just outside. Sir Philip . With 
your leave, the yeomanry cavalry and 
the tenants are all out at the cross-roads 
to meet you ; shall I lead the way to the 
carriage, my lady? James and Robert 
wiU look after the luggage ; I suppose 
Mr. Godfrey knows where it is." And 
Philip, with Ethel on his arm, walked 
out to the other side of the station, fol- 
lowed by Valerie, bearing endless cloaks 
and shawls. A crowd of people gath- 
ered round the carriage door, to see the 
y oimg wife Sir Philip had brought home ; 
but Ethelind thought only of their pleas- 
ure in again welcoming the possessor of 
Redenham to his home. It was some 
little time before they could start. Va- 
lerie had to be stowed away safely in the 
rumble, by the side of Godfrey, while 
Stephens and James mounted the coach- 
box. Robert was left to follow with the 
luggage in the Redenham break. 

It was fully two miles to the first 
lodge ; and here a large cavalcade await- 
ed them, — mounted horsemen in cav- 
alry uniform, with banners flying, bands 
playing, and hundreds of people, of all 
ages and sexes, striving eagerly to keep 
pace with the carriage, by taking short 
cuts across the park, and round by the 
glassy mere. Philip bowed, and Ethe- 
lind bowed, and laughed, and smiled, as 
she watched them all, as much amused 
as if she had merely been a spectator 
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amongst them. As they wound up the 
broad drive and came out on the sum- 
mit of the gentle eminence, with the 
noble front of Redenham full before 
them, all Ethelind' s fears came over her 
again in their fuUest force. " O Phil- 
ip ! " she exclaimed, in a low, suppressed 
voice, "what a magnificent home you 
have brought me to ! I never dreamed 
it was half so noble a place as this." 
Her husband caught the expression of 
her face, — there was surprise more 
than pleasure in it, without doubt. 

" Do you not like it, Ethie ? Is it not 
what you expected?" he asked, anx- 
iously. 

" It is too grand, too magnificent," 
she murmured. " I had not thought of it 
as half so large. But it is very beauti- 
ful ! " And she drew a long breath to 
recover herself; and before Philip could 
attempt to reassure her, the horses had 
struck into a quick, sharp trot up the 
steepest part of the road, and then drew 
up with a proper demonstration in the 
court-yard. 

Philip sprung lightly out, and then 
assisting Ethel to alight, and leading her 
up the flight of steps to the entrance, 
drew her arm within his, and turning 
round and taking off his hat, he stood 
for some minutes facing the throng of 
people who had gathered close up round 
them. Three hearty cheers rung out for 
" Sir Philip and Lady Leigh." Ethel's 
arm trembled as it rested on her hus- 
band's; but except for the shade of 
heightened color on his cheek, and the 
glitter in his eye, you would not have 
known how moved the strong man 
really felt at the scene before him. 

"My friends," he said, and his voice 
rung out sharp and clear, so that every 
one could distinctly hear him, " I sin- 
cerely thank you for the warm and hearty 
welcome you have given us to-day — a 
welcome as unexpected as it is gratify- 
ing to my feelings to witness. As yet, I 
owe it entirely to your own kind hearts, 
and the love you bore those who pre- 
ceded me. The time will come, I trust, 
when we may have some better claim 
upon you for our own sakes as well as 
theirs. It will be Lady Leigh's endeavor, 
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as I am sure it will be mine, to deserve 
the honor you have done us to-day, and 
to endeavor to bind closer, by sympathy 
and mutual help, the bond which should 
ever unite the interest of proprietor and 
tenant. Again, in Lady Leigh's name, 
I must thank you specially for your 
welcome, and we hope you will go round 
to the north entrance, where a barrel 
of Redenham home-brewed and a cold 
dinner is already prepared, Simpson 
teUs me, for those who would like to 
partake of it after their exertions." 

Again cheers, long and loud, rang out 
for Sir Philip and his lady; and then, 
still clinging to his arm, Ethelind fol- 
lowed her husband into the hall. A long 
file of servants were drawn up to receive 
their new mistress, headed by a large, 
red-faced, imposing personage, dressed 
out in a bright-green silk dress, with 
black lace cap, and flaunty yellow rib- 
bons. Stephens and Godfrey were there 
also; but most of the men had disap- 
peared to the other side of the house, 
where their services were required to 
serve out the hospitalities of Redenham 
to the crowd. 

" The dinner, my lady, is ordered for 
half past seven o'clock," the yellow- 
ribbons murmured, in a soft, oily voice ; 
"will it please your ladyship to say if 
that hour is agreeable ?" 

Ethel glanced towards her husband 
appealingly. "Yes, that will do; but 
serve it in the library to-night, remem- 
ber : Lady Leigh is tired with her jour- 
ney, and the room is warmer and smaller 
than the others." And Sir Philip looked 
sharply at the smooth, red face, and its 
endless bends and becks, though he 
made no remarks. " Come, Ethel," he 
said, " there is an hour to dinner yet ; let 
us go and explore some of the rooms of 
this great place, which seems to have 
frightened you so much. I will take you 
to your own room first — I want to see 
what that fellow, Snell, has made of it 
aU, for I have trusted entirely to his judg- 
ment and taste in their arrangement." 
They ascended the broad oak staircase, 
which opened on a long corridor, run- 
ning roimd three sides of the house, 
lighted by large oriel windows, with 



magnificent views over the park and 
of the coimtry round. It was carpeted 
with dark-red cloth, throwing out bold- 
ly the noble groups of statuary standing 
between the windows and the paintings, 
which hung on the walls between the 
doors. Tables, and chairs, and otto- 
mans were standing about in the deep 
recesses of the windows, inviting you to 
lounge about in the bright sunshine, 
enjoying the extensive views, or to take 
exercise in that warm promenade on a 
wet day. Ethelind's suite of rooms — 
bedroom, dressing room, boudoir, morn- 
ing room, &c., all opened into each oth- 
er, with a pretty conservatory, with a 
flight of marble steps leading down into 
a larger one on the terrace, which con- 
nected her room with the drawing rooms 
below; so that from within or without 
she had free access to her own private 
apartments. 

Nothing had been spared to make it 
the perfection of luxurious comfort and 
elegance. The only doubt which at all 
troubled her, was a feeling that it was 
too luxurious, too artificial, for her ever 
to feel at home in it. She almost longed 
to see some old easy chair, or well-worn 
sofa, on which she could have thrown 
herself while she took a survey of her 
possessions, and learned to adapt her- 
self to her new life. Alas, poor Ethie ! 
She was but a child still, and had yet to 
learn how very soon the soft luxuries of 
life steal upon you one by one, and so 
become insensibly the very necessities 
of the rich. Valerie was already taking 
possession of wardrobes and toilet ta- 
bles ; and as she shook out the soft folds 
of her mistress's pink barege dress, and 
brushed out and braided her bright, 
glossy hair, she could not resist pouring 
out, in eloquent strains, her admiration 
of the splendid chateau which owned 
Sir Philip as master. Valerie's English 
mother had taught the girl enough of 
her own language to make her child suf- 
ficiently familiar with it as to add very 
considerably to her comfort now that 
she was thrown entirely amongst Eng- 
lish servants in a strange place and a 
large house. Valerie could already have 
told of the admiration excited by her 
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mistress in the servants* hall; of the 
wonder created by her extreme youthful- 
ness and beauty. " Such a sweet face !-^ 
and for all the world like a young child, 
rather than a woman ! " " More, by half, 
like Sir Philip's daughter than his wife," 
seemed the general opinion; while the 
sleek, meek, red-faced yellow-ribbons 
exclaimed, inwardly, '* Goodness me ! 
well enough Mrs. Leigh should say our 
new lady was no better than a child ! 
See if I don't get the upper hand of every 
thing in this place in a twinkling ! Sir 
Philip's got a sharpish look with him — 
the Leigh eye, I s'pose 'tis — that they 
teUs me sees every thing ; 'twill be sharp- 
er than I takes it for, if it sees through 
me, — that's all. It takes something to 
beat me, when I sets my heart on any 
thing. At all events, 'tis worth a trial." 

With her cashmere wrapped careful- 
ly round her shoulders, Ethel wandered 
with Philip over the house ; looked at 
some of the old paintings ; admired the 
wide-spread views from the windows ; 
crossed the magnificent hall with its 
lantern dome of colored glass ; the steel 
armor, which glanced bright on the 
walls, reflecting back the flames from 
the burning logs in the quaint fireplaces 
on each side the staircase ; its leopard- 
skin rugs, and the silken banners stiU 
floating round the tall, clustering pillars 
of polished marble which supported the 
groined roof; and then finished off by 
passing the evening together in the 
wainscoted library, just as they did 
abroad, in the full enjoyment of each 
other's society, uninterrupted by any 
thing which could throw a shadow over 
Ethelind's intense happiness. 

Etliel often recurred in thought to 
that first evening spent at Redenham, 
which, like a sun-picture, remained so 
indelibly traced on her memory, that 
neither happiness nor sorrow in after 
years could ever succeed in effacing it. 
But the realities of life were beginning. 
Youth and its bright visions were pass- 
ing away, and Ethel Leigh learned on 
the morrow that she must gird up her 
loins for the battle, for that womanhood 
had assuredly come, with its trials and 
struggles, — as come it must to us all, — 



and her time to take a part in the com- 
bat had now arrived. 



Chaptee XVI. 

Ethelind sat for more than an hour 
over her twice-replenisfted teapot, pa- 
tiently waiting for Philip to join her at 
the breakfast table. When he came in 
at last, he brought heaps of letters and 
papers, which he sat reading and poring 
over as he sipped his tea. The steward 
from Leigh had been with him. News 
had come down by the night train, of the 
Ministry having been defeated on some 
important question, and their expect- 
ed resignation the following day. Mr. 
Jones, a shrewd, active lawyer and a 
great politician, hoped Sir Philip would 
bestir himself in politics again, as he ^ 
used to do; so he had posted over to 
Kedenham by daybreak, to consult as 
to the course he should take if any stir 
in the country ensued. 

" And you, Ethel, must fill the house," 
he said; "on Monday you will have 
callers from all the neighborhood. I will 
give you a list, by and by, of those I 
wish you to be most civil to. We will 
fiU the house, if we can, at once." 

"Fill the house, Philip ? What can 
you mean ?" Ethel replied, with a be- 
wildered look, as visions of all those 
numberless rooms flashed across her. 

"Why, get some of the people in the 
neighborhood to come and see us — give 
a sort of house-warming — make Re- 
denham what it used to be years ago." 

"But not directly, Philip; I know 
nobody yet. What should I do with 
strangers here?" And she looked up, 
with a distressed face, to her hus- 
band. 

" If that is all you fear, we will soon 
remedy that evil. I will send for Diana 
or Barbara; they know every one, and 
will soon introduce you, and take the 
burden of entertaining your guests off 
your hands. I should have proposed 
bringing one of them, only I did not fancy 
you quite contrived to hit it with the 
girls. You always seem afraid of Bar- 
bara's nonsense ; and Di, I know, seems 
cold to those who don't know her. Still, 
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for all that, I will write to-day, and tell 
them both to come to us on Monday." 

" O, if you please, Philip, do no such 
thing," Ethelind replied. " I dare say I 
can manage; at all events, I will try, if 
you will only tell me when I do wrong." 

Philip laughed. " Well," he said, 
"you must remember and keep that 
horrid woman my mother has sent down 
as housekeeper, in her right place; I 
don't like the look of her. No such finery 
as hers ever used to see daylight in Re- 
denham in old times ; and her smooth, 
oily tones don't please me, any more 
than the horrid dinner she favored us 
with last night. Perhaps one has been 
spoiled lately by French cookery; but, 
pray, do see, Ethel, that out of the loads 
of dishes she favors us with, there is 
something eatable to-night. After lun- 
cheon, I have ordered Robert to bring 
round your pony carriage; I will give 
you your first lesson in driving." 

Presently the housekeeper herself 
appeared, and Ethelind, entirely igno- 
rant as she was of housekeepers and 
housekeeping, was soon fairly beaten by 
the plausible speeches, and the smooth 
tongue of the wily woman. " O, I know 
so exactly what you would like, my 
lady! — I, who had, you know, all the 
responsibility on my own shoulders of 
the Marquis of Liddington's family; 
and such a splendid place as it was, and 
always so full of company ! And as to the 
Marchioness, — I don't know whether 
you are acquainted with her, my lady, — 
such a kind, affable lady, and so pleas- 
ant in her ways to every body. ' Now, 
Blake,' says she, * we shall want the best 
dinner you can send up for thirty ; * or it 
might be a hunt-breakfast, you know, 
or a ball-supper, or any thing of that 
sort; and the house, maybe, crammed 
full of people from top to toe. ' WeU, 
Blake,' says she, 'I shall leave it all 
quite contented like in your hands, be- 
cause I am sure you will manage it all 
better than I can, and make it go off a 
great deal better than if I interfered ! ' 
So you see, my lady, I shall be quite at 
home, and I hope you will be also." 

Poor Ethelind felt at that moment 
any thing but at home in her new duties ; 



but she would make an effort for Philip's 
sake. " The dinner, yesterday, was not 
quite what Sir Philip liked," she ven- 
tured to say, with a rising color, which 
she tried hard to keep back ; ^' could you 
send us up one or two nice little French 
dishes ? " — and she ran over the names 
of those she remembered to have heard 
him particularly recommend, — "and 
let every thing be very hot, if you please, 
and not quite so many dishes on the 
table. We are alone to-night, and Sir 
Philip is extremely particular." 

"So Mrs. Leigh pleased to inform 
me, my lady; indeed, it was on that 
account she was pleased to select me. 
The high recommendations, you see, 
my lady, that I brought from the Mar- 
chioness. ' Such a treasure as you are, 
Mrs. Blake,' as she was good enough to 
say over and over again, ' how shall I 
ever get on without you?' Poor Mrs. 
Leigh, the tears were in her eyes as she 
hired me : ' So beautiful and young a» 
my daughter-in-law is,' she said, ' how 
can she know any thing of housekeep- 
ing, Mrs. Blake? So on you I shall 
entirely depend.' ' And you may rest 
assured, Mrs. Leigh,' says I, ' that I will 
do my very utmost to serve her ladyship 
and Sir Philip.' " The oily-tongued, red- 
faced Mrs. Blake forgot to add, how 
rejoiced the Marchioness of Liddington 
had felt in having, by her absence from 
home, when Mrs. Leigh had called for 
a personal character of her late house- 
keeper, escaped the necessity of telling 
the truth respecting her short three 
months' reign in the Liddington house- 
hold; glossing over iaults in a short 
note, to save the consequences of telling 
the truth, under the charitable excuse 
to her own conscience, of preventing 
the poor woman from earning a liveli- 
hood, and thus not only entailing trouble 
and disappointment on others, but per- 
petuating an evil which is daily gaining 
ground amongst us, threatening to up- 
root the reciprocal bonds of masters and 
servants, and to break down the whole 
state of domestic peace and economy 
throughout the country. 

Wrapped in her warm fiir jacket, 
vrith her veil tied closely over her bon- 
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net, Ethelind took the reins, while Phil- 
ip sat beside her, teaching her how to 
guide her high-spirited, but well-broken 
ponies, as they wound their way across 
the park, by the glassy mere, amongst 
the browsing deer, and then up tiie 
purple hill, covered with heather and yel- 
low gorse, and round through the little 
straggling village of Leigh-Delamere. 

" What a pretty, picturesque church ! 
And that cottage to the right, I suppose, 
is the rectory. How picturesquely the 
thatch slopes down over the windows, 
making quite a little veranda, with the 
woodbine and honeysuckle over it ! 
And only look how bright those flower- 
beds are, with crocuses and jonquils ! '' 
Ethel exclaimed. 

" That is where poor Clifford lives. 
My mother, I remember now, said some- 
thing about his beiqg away, ill. I must 
inquire, by the by, whom he has got for 
a curate ; the place looks inhabited, for 
I saw one lady, if not two, looking out 
at us as we passed," Sir Philip said. 

Ethelind had been too busily en- 
gaged in looking at the curious gray 
church tower, and the bright flowers in 
the curate's garden, to notice any one 
within ; and in another minute they had 
swept through the village, and up the 
turn in the road, and into the lodge 
gates. And Ethelind, excited by the 
fresh breeze on the hills, and the pleasure 
of driving her own pretty pair of ponies, 
came down from her toilet, looking fresh 
and bright as a young May-queen. 

'* The tea has waited for you so long, 
it is quite cold; do wait until I have 
rung for a fresh cup," Ethelind said, as 
Philip made his appearance after din- 
ner. She did not look up, or she would 
have noticed that something not very 
agreeable had clouded her husband's 
brow, since she had left him sitting 
over his dessert. 

As the door closed on Stephens, who 
had brought in the replenished teapot, 
Philip turned round suddenly to Ethel, 
and asked, abruptly, if she knew wh^e 
her brother was living. 

Ethelind started. "At Cambridge," 
she said, ^' when I left ; but how can I 
tell now ? I have not heard from home 
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for months. Why, Philip, what makes 
you ask ? " 

" Your brother is in orders, I think 
you told me," 

"Yes, before he left Cambridge,— 
before dear papa's death. But tell me, 
Philip, have you heard any bad news ? 
— any thing that — that I ought to 
know?" and the color died away out 
of her face. 

" I have heard what I can scarcely be- 
lieve," Philip replied, as he stood mood- 
ily stirring his tea, and never noticing 
his wife's very anxious face. " Simpson 
has been with me this evening, and he 
tells me the curate Clifford engaged to 
take his place at Leigh-Delamere dur- 
ing his absence is named Atherton — 
the Rev. Ralph Atherton ! It is scarce- 
ly likely there are two Ralph Athertons 
in the world, much less in orders." 

" It must be Ralph. Only think, 
dear Ralph actually at Leigh ! — living 
within a mile or two of Redenham, and 
I know nothing of it! How very de- 
lightful ! " Ethelind exclaimed, forget- 
ting every thing else in her joy but the 
prospect of again meeting some of her 
own family. There was no responding 
joy in Philip's face ; a dark cloud had 
gathered upon his brow. 

" I don't understand how it has aU 
happened," he said, stirring his tea so 
vigorously as to indicate the war raging 
in his breast. " I think Clifford had no 
business to appoint any man to the cu- 
racy without consulting me. In ordi- 
nary cases, no doubt, it rests exclusive- 
ly with the rector; but here — close 
under our windows, within a stone's 
throw of one's house — it is not at all 
pleasant to And people put into office 
you literally know nothing about, and 
assuredly would rather not meet." 

" I can imagine imder some circum- 
stances it might be awkward," Ethel 
replied, scarcely understanding the drift 
of her husband's complaint ; " but I 
am sure I, for one, feel most grateful to 
him for giving it to Ralph. How de- 
lightful to think I have the most dis- 
tant chance of seeing dear mamma or 
Gracie ! " 

Philip saw it was useless dissembling 
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the truth any longer from Ethelmd. It 
was time now she learned the price at 
which her present happiness had been 
purchased. He set his cup and saucer on 
the table, and then turning round to 
her, he said, " It is natural enough that 
you should be delighted at finding your 
brother-in-law so near you, Ethelind. 
You cannot be expected to see, at pres- 
ent, the serious inconveniences and an- 
noyances such a close neighborhood 
will occasion us. I cannot receive him 
here in any other light than as the curate 
of the parish ; neither can I possibly al- 
low you to have free and unrestricted 
intimacy with your family at the rec- 
tory. They say he has lately married." 
' *' Married ! *' Ethel exclaimed. 
" Ralph married ! " 

But Philip's cold, resolute look 
checked her. " It will be a painful 
struggle for you, I believe ; I have tried 
to prepare you for it, and I had hoped 
your own good sense would have point- 
ed out to you the utter impossibility of 
your keeping up any thing like intimacy 
with your own family now. When a 
woman marries, it is well understood 
she gives up father and mother and 
every thing for the sake of her husband. 
I know you have been dwelling vainly 
on the time when you should renew 
your intercourse with your mother and 
sisters. I have been unwilling to wound 
you needlessly by speaking out plainly 
hitherto. I had hoped my systematic 
checks on your writing home would 
have awaked you to the truth, and saved 
me the present unpleasant necessity for 
plain speaking. The time is come when 
the truth can no longer be disguised. 
You may guess, then, my extreme 
attinoyance when I found your brother 
actually located in my own parish." 

Philip had intentionally kept his eyes 
fixed on the fire ; he feared his own res- 
olution if he caught a glimpse of the 
efiects of his hard speech on Ethel's 
expressive face. Every word he had 
spoken had fallen like a stone on her 
heart. She felt too stunned for tears, 
and her white lips quivered as she asked 
in a low and scarcely audible tone, " if 
she wajB to understand, from what he 
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had said, that henceforth she was to 
have no intercourse whatever with her 
own family." 

" I will not say that," Philip replied, 
in a tone of undisguised annoyance. 
"As the curate of Leigh, of course I 
shall be necessitated to notice your 
brother; but I want you clearly to 
understand that only in that light can I 
have any thing to do with him. You 
ought by this time, Ethelind, to be as 
much aware as I am that, though I mar* 
ried you, I had no intention whatever of 
connecting myself with all your family. 
Your path in life and theirs are widely 
different. You will soon learn to see how 
wisely such things are ordered. To 
break through the distinctions and 
grades which the necessities of the 
social system have drawn round us 
would entail endless confusion and dis- 
comfort. Of course, at present, I do not 
expect you to acknowledge all this ; but 
I do expect you to trust to my better 
knowledge and acquaintance with the 
world, and cheerfully to yield to my 
wishes." 

Poor Ethelind, how the certainty of 
what had only now and then flashed 
across her as a doubt now broke upon 
her mental vision ! How her heart died 
within her at the cold, unyielding tones 
of that voice which until now had never 
spoken a harsh word in her ears ! What 
Philip had most dreaded was a violent 
flood of tears ; but no tears came to her 
relief. Her voice shook so much, how- 
ever, she had great difficulty in framing 
her words correctly. 

" I should like to know, Philip," she 
ventured at last to say, " exactly what 
you wish me to do. I suppose it will not 
be possible to avoid meeting Ralph and 
his wife, and my mother ot sisters, if 
they ever come to Leigh. They may call 
here ; I do not know that they will ; but 
if they should — if I by any chance 
meet them — you do not surely mean 
that I am to pass them by and not 
speak? You would hardly expect me 
to do that?" 

" This is just the annoyance of which 
I complain, and not without cause. 
Your brother's good sense should have 
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told him to have spared you these diffi- 
culties." Philip took up the poker and 
vigorously stirred the fire. The cold, 
hard look was on his face which Ethelind 
so dreaded ; but she never looked up at 
him, as he stood leaning on the mantel- 
piece, nor he down on her bent head. 

*' Then I am to pass them by ! " she 
said with a great effort. " I will try and 
do it, but you must let me write one line 
to Ralph, and tell him why I do so. It 
would break my heart that they should 
think I had grown to forget them — 
that I had become proud towards my 
own kindred. I will be very careful, 
Philip," she added submissively, "if 
yoA will let me write this once." 

*'And make a fool of yourself and 
me too," Philip replied impatiently, as 
the difficulties of his position forced 
themselves more fully on him. " No ! 
Let there be no nonsense of that sort for 
the gossips to chatter about. If they caU, 
well and good ; you must receive them as 
you would Mr. Clifford and his wife, but 
no more. If you choose to call on them, 
do so ; but let there be no intimacy — no 
fuss — no scenes. Above all, don't let 
them look upon you as a martyr, and all 
that sort of nonsense ; if you do, you will 
drive me wild. If you give large parties, 
of course invite them, just as you will ask 
any other of the clergymen in the neigh- 
borhood. Do you understand ? As the 
curate of Leigh Moss, your brother is as 
good as any one else. Beyond that, I will 
have nothmg whatever to do with him 
or his!" 

From her youth upwards, tears had 
been Ethelind' s relief for every kind 
of excitement, — " floods of tears," as 
Gh-ace called them, which would come 
down suddenly in the midst of sunshine, 
and through which, like the sun in an 
April shower, her smiles would come 
flitting back before the drops were dried 
from her cheeks. But there were no tears 
now. A sense of oppression and wrong, 
quite new to her, and quite undeserved, 
was burning within her bosom and al- 
most stifling her. She seemed to feel 
intuitively that it was Barbara's doing ; 
but it cut her to the heart that Phifip 
should have been cowardly enough to 
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listen to his mother and sisters, and 
deliberately plan such cruel schemes 
against her. Were not her relations as 
dear to her as they were to him ? Had 
she not as great a right to be proud of 
them as Philip had of his kindred? 
Surely money was not the standard by 
which he valued society ! If it was but 
the exclusiveness of a set, no one, sure- 
ly, in that set could condemn him for at 
least treating with proper deference and 
respect the family jfrom whom he had 
chosen his wife. Then she called to 
mind how often, when writing home, 
Philip had framed excuses for delaying 
her letters, and she learned to see with 
sharpened eyes that all which had hith- 
erto been so bright and fair was but the 
semblance of necessity, put on to aid a 
piu^pose, and to gloss over a breach of 
faith. Ethelind took up her embroidery 
and tried to work, but her hand shook 
and the needle would not go into the 
right place. She took a book and pre- 
tended to read, but the lines were dan- 
cing up and down, and her thoughts 
would run off into their own current. 
Philip threw himself down on the sofa 
with the newspaper in his hand, which 
he crunched, and crackled, and turned, 
until it almost drove his wife beside her- 
self; but neither of them spoke. At last, 
Ethelind, who could bear it no longer, 
rose up and lit her candle ; and Philip, 
who seemed, without looking, to know 
exactly what she was doing, opened the 
door for her to pass out. Two burning 
spots on her cheeks were the only signs 
of emotion she gave. Philip never spoke, 
but, as he closed the door after her, he 
threw himself at full length on the sofa, 
to consider, in this very awkward state 
of things, what was next to be done. He 
had been so angry at suddenly finding 
the well-planned schemes which it had 
taken months to carry out frustrated by 
one unthought-of movement of Kalph 
Atherton's, that he had rushed head- 
long into Ethelind with his grievance, 
forgetftd how well he had withstood his 
mother's and sisters' entreaties entirely 
to prohibit all intercourse with Ethel's 
family, and how the patient, quiet hope 
which he knew she placed confidingly 
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in him, to take her once more to her 
mother s arms, was working its sure 
way to his at length yielding to her 
wishes. But that was entirely over now. 
If the Athertons meant to force them- 
selves upon him, they should find he was 
not to be so lightly dealt with. They 
must take the consequences of their own 
iU-advised conduct. He had broken the 
ice now with Ethelind, he was bound in 
honor to his own family to go through 
with the work he had commenced. 
Ethelind would be hurt and annoyed at 
his plain speaking, no doubt; it was 
natural enough that she should be ; but 
she would recover herself after a time, 
and, with her own natural good sense, 
would learn to see it all in its proper 
Hght. 

Ethel dismissed Valerie as quickly as 
she could, and went to bed, that she 
might brood in quietness and solitude 
over the sickness of her bruised spirit. 
And Philip, unwilling to encoimter her 
tears or entreaties, which he believed 
would be sure to follow her present 
excitement, sat over his dressing-room 
fire, until it was so late that it was use- 
less, he thought, undressing ; so he threw 
himself at length on the sofa-bed in the 
room, as the first streaks of morning 
were beginning to dawn in the eastern 
sky, to catch half an hour's broken rest 
before the sun rose above the purple 
tops of the distant hills. 

" Sir Philip bade me tell you, my lady, 
he has breakfasted, and has ridden over 
to Leigh to see his steward," Stephens 
said, as Ethelind, with a pale face and a 
racking headache, made her tardy ap- 
pearance in the breakfast room. It was 
Friday morning. On Sunday they would 
go to church. It was impossible she 
could first meet her brother in the 
church. She could not trust her nerves 
to such a cruel ordeal, and with Philip 
beside her watching her the whole time ; 
and therefore, loath as she felt now to see 
the dear faces for whom she had been so 
long pining, the effort must be made, and 
she would set off at once. 

Robert was ordered to bring round 
the carriage and ponies, and after her 
interview with Mrs. Blake, an ordeal 



sufficient to damp a stouter hrart than 
poor Ethie's, she started on her mission 
to Leigh-Ddamere. The fresh air re- 
vived her, drove away the feeling of 
languor and fatigue which oppressed her, 
and the very attempt she made to man- 
age her spirited little ponies gave life and 
energy to her, and a little color to her 
cheeks. Descending at the gate, and 
bidding Robert drive home, and return 
for her in an hour. Lady Leigh made her 
way across the little flower-garden, gay 
with its bright spring flowers, to the 
entrance door of the rectory. Grace, 
who had been busily engaged in h wiping 
Charlotte in her bed-making, had caught 
sight of Ethelind from one of the win- 
dows as she stepped lightly across the 
gravel-path; and flying down stairs, 
without pausing a moment to consider 
her own not over tidy appearance, after 
the fanning and fluttering of sheets and 
blankets, ruthlessly discomposing her 
glossy braids, opened the door to her 
herself, and in one moment the two sis- 
ters, without a word spoken by eith^, 
were locked in one long, convulsive 
embrace in each other's arms. Large 
tears flowed from the eyes of each, as 
again and again the warm, loving em- 
brace was renewed. At last Grace drew 
Ethel into the little room which Katie 
called her drawing room ; and Ralph 
came in from his study, and Katie had 
to be fetched, in her plain gingham 
gown and brown-hoUand apron, fresh 
from the kitchen, to be introduced to 
her new sister ; and Ethelind, in h«r 
intense delight, had half forgotten her 
annoyances, and was asking question 
upon question of Grace and Ralph about 
her mother, and Margaret, and Susan- 
nah. Neither Ralph nor Grace could but 
be struck by the marked improvement 
in Ethelind's appearance. Grown taUer 
and stouter, and more fully developed 
in ^'^MQ and beauty, and with an indo'* 
scribable and all-pervading grace in 
every movement, which gives a far 
higher charm than even beauty itself, 
they could not take their eyes from her, 
nor wonder if she became the courted, 
the admired, the flattered of her own 
exclusive circle. No wonder Sir Philip 
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should be proud of her; they felt very 
justly so themselves. And now she was 
with them again, after nearly twelve 
months* absence, and Grace had a thou- 
sand questions to ask, and hardly, in h» 
intense delight, knew when or where to 
begin. 

" And you are very, very happy ? " 
Grace said, as she sat at Ethers feet, 
looking up lovingly into her face ; '* and 
have never regretted running away from 
us all, darling ? " 

**0, so happy I " Ethel replied, with 
a faint tinge of color on her cheek, at 
what she Mt to be the truth, though 
not quite the whole truth. " I only 
wanted you to share it with me. You 
would so have enjoyed the lovely sce- 
nery, the curious old foreign towns, the 
grand old cathedrals, and the strange 
adventures we met with ; but I knew 
well it could not be, so at first I tried to 
write to you ; but even that failed. We 
moved about so irregularly, and Philip 
never planned a day beforehand, and he 
was so particular about letters missing 
us, that I was obliged to give up the 
hope of hearing from you, and learn to 
be patient. But, O darling, you don't 
know how much I longed to get one lit- 
tle scrap of news from home." 

*' And Mrs. Leigh, and Sir Philip's 
sisters," Grace asked, with a mischiev- 
ous look dancing in her bright eyes, 
'* are they really such dreadful monsters 
as we used to think them ? " 

Ethelind's face changed. * ' O Grace," 
she exclaimed, with a heavy sigh, as 
if to shake off the oppressicm which 
weighed her down ; '* O Grace, you 
cannot tell what a horror I have of 
those people ! I bore it for a fortnight, 
in London, on our return from abroad, 
and I hoped I had shaken them off when 
I came here. But Philip has written to 
them to come down to us. They have 
entire influence over Philip. He does 
just what they bid him, and they will 
separate us from each other, I know, if 
they can. So you must not be hurt, dear- 
est," she added nervously, and with a 
heightened color, '^ if I do not ask you 
freely to Kedenham when they are with 
me. You won*t think me unkind or for- 
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getful, will you?" she added, as she 
turned appealingly to her brother and 
sister. "Philip is so different, so thought- 
ful and kind, when we are away from 
them ; but directly they come near him, 
they will rule him entirely." 

Ralph came and sat down by his sis- 
ter's side. " Do you know, Ethie," he 
said, " I have been in trouble ever since 
I learned that Redenham was in my par- 
ish. When I accepted the curacy, I did 
not know any thing about the place or 
the people. In fact, I had it through a 
friend. I have feared my being here 
might lead your husband to suppose I 
had other views in locating myself so 
close to him. But for that I should have 
joined those who welcomed your arrival, 
and I should have called yesterday on 
Sir Philip. As it b, I leave him to make 
the advance." 

Ethelind's color came and went. She 
would have been wiser, perhaps, had she 
told the exact truth ; but she hesitated 
in how far she could exceed the limits 
Philip had bade her keep to, and with a 
true wife's sensitiveness to any insinua- 
tion, however shadowy or groundless, 
against her husband, she merely stam- 
.mered out the hope, that, however little 
either Philip or herself appeared to wish 
for unrestricted intercourse with the 
rectory, it would be in appearance 
only, and they must not for a moment 
attribute it to any other motive. Gradu- 
ally she hoped, she said, — alas, how 
faint the real hope grew in Ethel as she 
thought of it ! — that the incubus of his 
mother's and sisters' pride would die 
away, and that her own influence 
would strengthen as theirs declined. 
And Ralph and Grace and Katie all 
assured her, over and over again, that 
she might set her mind at rest on that 
score ; they never, come what would, 
should think ill of her. And though it 
did not satisfy her, and the time came 
for Robert's return with the ponies; 
and she had sent long, loving messages 
and pretty presents to her mother and 
Margaret and Susannah, and left the 
ornaments for Grace and Kate; and 
had listened to their admiration of her 
carriage and ponies, Ethelind went 
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back to Kedenkam at last, soothed in 
heart, but by no means fully satisfied 
with this one interview with her own 
family. 

When Ethelind reached Eedenham, 
she found carriages and callers from all 
quarters awaiting her. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances she would have felt dread- 
fully nervous at the idea of encoun- 
tering so many strangers, and Philip 
not there to introduce her and help 
h6r through her difficulties. But a 
strange spirit of contradiction had come 
over her, puzzling even herself; and, 
calm and collected, she moved about 
from one group of morning callers to 
another, folding by chance the right 
thing to say and do, and winning golden 
opinions from them all ; not only for her 
extreme beauty, which none could deny 
her, but her childlike simplicity and 
easy, unaffected manner, under an ordeal 
which of itself would have been tryii^ 
to more experienced wives. 

Ethel was dressed, and waiting the 
annoimcement of dinner in her own 
pretty morning room, when the door 
opened and Philip put his head in to see 
if she were there. He had encountered 
Lady G Wynne's carriage as he drove out 
of Leigh, and had had to listen for full 
ten minutes to their rapturous admira- 
tion of his young wife, and the graceful 
way in which she had welcomed them ; 
and, as she was one of that privileged 
set whose verdict stamps its irrevocable 
seal on all aspirants to fame, Philip could 
not help feeling gratified, and his vanity 
flattered, and his ruffled pride soothed, 
by Lady G Wynne's enthusiasm ; and he 
came into his wife's room in a much 
pleasanter frame of mind than when 
they had parted the evening before. 

The electioneering expedition, too, 
into which his steward had decoyed 
him, had raised his spirits, and revived 
some of the old political zeal which had 
been slumbering for so many months ; 
and not unwilling to break the awk- 
wardness of a tete-d'tSte with his wife, 
which, to tell the truth, he rather dread- 
ed, he availed himself of the excuse to 
bring back with him his steward, the 
leading lawyer, and the surgeon at 
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Leigh — aU active, zealous supporters 
of the new Ministry. 

^' I am in a dreadful fright about my 
dinner," Ethelind said, as Philip enu- 
merated his guests. " I cannot tell at all 
what Blake will send up to table. She 
overrules me in every thing I pretend to 
order ; and if I were to send down and 
inquire, I do not think she would let me 
know. If you would but speak to her, 
Philip, yourself, or send a message by 
Stephens?" And Philip disappeared 
into the .housekeeper's room. 

It was quite useless Mrs. Blake vol- 
unteering a long story of her '* capabil- 
ities " to her master, or the value set on 
her by the Marchioness of Liddington. 
He soon stopped that story by a look 
and gesture which seriously flustered 
and discomposed that yellow-ribboned 
functionary. '* Now, Mrs. Blake," he 
said in his sternest and gravest voice, 
" you must send up, at half past seven 
o'clock, a dinner for five ; and such a 
dinner as a gentleman is not ashamed to 
see on his table. What you have hith- 
erto favored us with has been perfectly 
uneatable. Simpson tells me there is no 
lack of good things in the larder ; so 
look about you. Remember, I never 
complain of a cook twice. If you do not 
do your work well, I must find a substi- 
tute who will do better." And not waiting 
for the volley of protestations and testi- 
monials which were ready to be hurled 
at him from the indignant lady of the 
lower regions of Redenham, he stalked 
out of the housekeeper's room to his 
guests, who were in the library, still 
busily discussing their probabilities of 
success in case of the threatened general 
election. 

Ethelind looked remarkably well in 
her pale blue silk dress and black lace 
polka jacket ; and the guests departed 
ftdl of the extreme loveliness, and child- 
like simplicity, and unconscious grace 
of Sir Philip's young wife. 

** You did so well last night," Philip 
said, as they sat at breakfast, ** I really 
think I might have spared Barbara her 
long journey. And Stephens tells me you 
had plenty of callets yesterday. There is 
one thing ; Barbara will take some of the 
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fatigue off you, and manage that Gorgon 
in tibe kitchen better than you can do. 
That woman is enough to frighten any 
one into submission — short of a Leigh ! 
My mother could never have seen her, 
surely, or she would not have sent her 
here." 

" I think, if you please, I should pre- 
fer managing my own house," Ethelind 
said, in a meek voice, which almost 
trembled at its own audacity. ** There 
is no need to seek Barbara^s help in 
these things. Though, of course, if you 
wish to have her here as a guest, I can- 
not object. But it w^ill neither be right 
towards the servants or myself that any 
one but you or I should exercise author- 
ity over them." 

'* O, if that is the order of the day, by 
all means let it be so. I only thought of 
it to spare you trouble and annoyance. 
The difficulty must be overcome at some 
time or another ; and I think you are 
quite right to meet it at once, and have 
done with it. If Mrs. Edwards had been 
here, it would have been altogether a 
d Lfferent matter, — she had lived here so 
many years, she seemed to belong to the 
place.; and besides, she knew exactly 
what was right and proper in a large 
establishment like this. Why my moth- 
er ever thought of superseding her, I 
can't imagine." 

" Perhaps she would return to us," 
Ethel ventured to say. " Stephens told 
me yesterday she was living near your 
cousin Anne, in the Isle of Wight. Do 
you think I should be wrong in writing 
to inquire ? " she added timidly. 

" As I told you before," Philip re- 
plied, " I shall leave aU the details of 
housekeeping in your hands; I hate 
being worried with these things above 
every thing. Let me have a good dinner, 
well dressed, at the time I order it ; and 
so long as you and Simpson contrive that 
there shjJl be no imnecessary waste 
going on in the various departments of 
the household, I don't care to hear any 
thing about your proceedings." And 
Philip rose up from the breakfast table, 
and left Ethelind to make out as best 
she could what would be required of her 
in her new responsibilities. 
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It ^«s Sunday morning, and long after 
the church beUs had ceased to chime 
for service, and the parishioners had 
dropped one by one into their seats, and 
Ralph had delayed as long as he could do 
so the commencement of the morning 
service, the Redenham carriage, with its 
gay retinue of liveried servants, and its 
splendid pair of grays in their silver- 
mounted harness, drew up at the 
churchyard gate ; and as Ethelind and 
her husband walked up the aisle, every 
eye was turned simultaneously on the 
new-comers. Even Grace could not 
withstand the temptation to raise her 
head from her Prayer Book, as her lips 
mechanically made the responses, that 
she might get 'one look at Philip's tall, 
manly figure, and be able to form some 
judgment, as she fancied herself wise 
enough to do, as to the future relation- 
ship which would exist between them 
and Ethel's husband. But taU and 
upright and handsome as he looked, 
his countenance was as impassible to 
Grace's scrutiny as human features 
could be. Ethelind's color was bright, 
and her heart beat audibly; as she 
sank down upon her knees on the velvet 
cushion before her,she hardly dared raise 
her head, and not until the prayers were 
nearly over had she at all recovered her 
self-possession. 

Many hearts, however, besides Eth- 
elind's beat quicker than usual that 
morning ; more, perhaps, than cared to 
acknowledge such a weakness. Ralph's 
voice trembled for one moment ; but a 
man sooner recovers his equanimity than 
a woman, and one glance at Sir Philip's 
impassible face completely restored his 
self-possession. 

Katie was in a strange state of ner- 
vous dreadlest her husband should make 
some startling blunder, or break down 
entirely, or, in his anxiety to do his best, 
make a less favorable impression on his 
audience than usual. To all outward 
appearance Philip was the only unmoved 
worshipper within the walls of that small 
parish church. Quietly and calmly he 
opened his Prayer Book, and joined au- 
dibly in the responses, and, when the 
sermon commenced, kept his eyes stead- 
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ily fixed on the beautiful east window 
above the altar, which had been Anne 
Leigh's memorial offering to the mem- 
ory of her parents and brother. 

But wife though she was, and there- 
fore sensitively alive to the good opin- 
ions of others regarding her husband's 
sermons, Katie might have spared her- 
self any anxiety on Ralph's account. 
There could be no doubt he possessed 
his father's gift, with a full, rich voice, 
that, without any apparent exertion, 
enabled him to fill the farthest comers 
of the church, so that the old and hard- 
of-hearing had no excuse for staying 
away. But there were not many of his 
scattered congregation who woidd have 
wished to do so. The very simplicity of 
his sermons made them liked. He went 
straight away to the point, with little or 
no circumlocution, and without that 
ornamental and flowery flow of words 
which constitutes much of what is 
called " style," and which after forty 
minutes' hard listening often leaves the 
listener as little the wiser as if he had 
staid at home. All that he said bore the 
evident marks of deep thought and pa- 
tient study, and it possessed also that 
sure claim on a listener's attention — 
the unmistakable stamp of reality — 
the certainty that every word was spo- 
ken from the earnest convictions of the 
preacher. 

No wonder if, while Ethelind listened 
to those familiar tones, and thought of 
her father's sermons at Wylminstre, the 
tears stole into her eyes, and her heart 
overflowed with loving remembrances of 
the mother's love she was longing for ; 
and when it was all over, before any one 
else left their seats. Sir Philip had led 
her out of the church, and she had taken 
her seat in the carriage, and the order 
** Home " had been given by her hus- 
band, almost before Grace had recov- 
ered her self-possession, or Ralph had 
descended the pulpit steps. 

" And so ends our intercourse with 
the Leighs," Ralph said, as he held the 
gate open for his wife and sister to pass 
into their little garden. " There can be 
no mistake now as to our future course." 
And, annoyed even more than he cared 
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to acknowledge by the manner in which 
Sir Philip had thus publicly ignored 
them, he felt himself seriously called on 
to decide at once on what his plans of 
action should be. 

Grace went straight up stairs to her 
own room, where, tossing aside her 
bonnet, she sat down before her little 
writing table, and burying her face in 
her hands, burst into an uncontrollable 
fit of weeping. It was useless attempt- 
ing to stave off the bitter flood — it 
would come, over and over again, as she 
thought of her darling sister, cut off en- 
tirely from her own relatives ; and then, 
as she at last slowly wiped them away, 
she drew paper and pens to her side, 
and, as her last resource, commenced 
pouring her sorrows and perplexities 
into Margaret's ever-ready ear. 

*' What a pity that man should be 
such a tyrant," Katie said to herself, as 
she laid aside her best bonnet and man- 
tle, to assist Charlotte in laying the 
cloth for their early dinner. "He is 
very handsome. Indeed, I think I never 
yet saw such a superb couple as they 
are ; he so stalwart and strong in his 
stern, manly beauty, and she so gentle 
and shy, looking up to him as if he were 
her father. I doubt if /could have loved 
him. That bright, glittering eye, and 
the firm, compressed lips, do not look 
made for yielding ; and a man who does 
not know how to yield at the right time 
is not a being to love. ' Real love casteth 
out fear.' " And Katie's eyes, involun- 
tarily wandered away to the bit of bright 
sunshine which streaked their one gravel 
path, where Ralph, in his own manly 
beauty, was slowly pacing up and down 
with his hands behind him, and his hat 
drawn down over his eyes, in deep 
thought, pondering over the necessity 
for quitting Leigh-Delamere, and feel- 
ing for the first time the cares and re- 
sponsibilities which spring up in a man's 
path the moment he links another's fate 
with his own. 

" Well, little woman," he said, as he 
came in at last and sat down in his own 
arm-chair, "it is no good disguising 
the truth — we must go ; you took me 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer* 
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The worse is soon come, sooner than I 
had thought it would : but I can see no 
alternative. To-morrow I shall write to 
Mr. Clifford. What will the Harfords 
say when they hear how I misled them 
into believing I had a home for you ? 
I cannot explain my reasons for throw- 
ing up my curacy. No one would com- 
prehend them, I think, perhaps, if I 
did. And yet, at present, I can see no 
alternative." 

" Dear Ralph, don't distress yourself 
about any thmg the Harfords or any 
body else may think of you. If it is right 
to do so, we will do it, cheerfully and 
willingly, for EtheF s sake. It seems hard 
upon you, certainly, to be driven away 
by prejudice, or pride, or whatever oth- 
er motive maybe influencing Sir Philip; 
but there can be no question about its 
being your duty to do so, if Ethelind is 
made to suffer by our continuing here. 
Look,here is the iJcdesicLsticalGazette" 
she said, taking up the paper from the 
drawer it had been put aside in when it 
arrived by the morning* s post. ' ' Surely, 
so many people wanting curates and so 
many curates wanting curacies, there 
must be something or other which will 
suit us, if not so well as this, yet better 
than no duty at aU." 

Ralph laughed. ' 'You will grow wiser, 
little woman,! can teU you,"he said," be- 
fore you have been another six months a 
wife. You will find out rectors want 
the largest possible amount of work at 
the lowest possible remuneration, and 
curates want the rector's stipend with- 
out his responsibilities. And so it goes." 

" Yes, but that must be among un- 
reasonable people. Now, you are not 
unreasonable, Ralph; you would be 
content with what was right and proper, 
and you would not spare your work ; 
and there must be fifty rectors who would 
rejoice to get such a curate, I am sure, 
if you did but know where to find them." 

" In fact, you think I have but to ask 
and to have. Do you know, Katie, I am 
just as unreasonable as every ninety- 
nine men are out of a hundred. At all 
events, I should be reckoned so by those 
who were not interested like myself in 
my search. No one knows until he has 
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tried what weary work it is hunting for 
a curacy which is at all worth taking, 
and how discouraging a task it is to have 
to begin your work again just as you are 
beginning to feel you are getting some 
little hold upon the people. However, 
that is not my greatest trouble in this 
case ; my coming here has misled Mr. 
Clifford, and to bring him back to Eng- 
land just as he is gaining strength from 
the milder climate of Italy, seems almost 
a crime. I shall write to-night or to- 
morrow, and tell him circumstances 
have arisen which I never could have 
foreseen, but which will render my leav- 
ing peremptory; but that, if he will 
trust to me, I will put some one into my 
place, as carefully, as regardfuUy of all 
he could desire, as if it were my ' own 
charge.' " 

" And he will trust you, Ralph, de- 
pend upon it. If he has once seen your 
honest English face, he cannot doubt 
you ; nobody could, short of a Leigh ; 
and I am not quite sure yet that you are 
not too precipitate ; that Sir Philip will 
not change that cold, scornful look of 
his when he finds how little he has to 
fear, and how much to learn, of his new 
brother. Perhaps, after all, he does not 
know that you were ignorant of Reden- 
ham being his when you came here — 
that you are not hoping another day to 
step into Mr. Clifford's place." 

*> No matter what he knows, Katie, 
or what he thinks. We must go,' ' Ralph 
said, as he gazed lovingly into the bright, 
hopeful face of his little wife. " If the 
Leighs are proud, I am not sure that the 
Athertons axe less so, in their own way. 
I cannot live on here in peace, and feel 
I am a thorn in the side of any man, es- 
pecially when Ethelind's happiness de- 
pends on our leaving." And Ralph got 
up, and took his place at dinner with a 
heavy load at his heart, as he thought 
how that bright, hopefiil spirit which 
looked so cheerily out of his Katie's soft, 
brown '^yes must in all probability be 
crushed out by the cares and anxieties 
which, even within the first six months 
of their short married life, were already 
winding their slow but certain links 
round his precarious fortune. WeU, in- 
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deed, it is for the hard-working, faith- 
ful servant of God that a sure reward 
awaits him in that hereafter to which, 
in his troubled passage through this 
world, he can turn in his greatest need 
as the one bright spot where harassing 
and weary cares never enter. But Ralph's 
battle of life had only just commenced. 
He was still hopeful himself, and vig- 
orous ; and if he chafed needlessly at 
the uncourteous welcome of his rich 



connections, and shrunk with innate 
pride from forcing himself upon people 
who looked down upon him and tried 
to ignore him, it was not so much for 
himself he felt the sting, as it was for 
that gentle being who had bound up 
her .fate with his, and who would now 
be thrown on the world, dependent on. 
any chance which should enable him to 
secure a home for her. 
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Chapteb XVIL 

The Redenham carriage, which took 
Philip into Leigh, was to return with 
Barbara, who was expected by the af- 
ternoon train from town. Ethelind, ftdl 
of doubt and fear, had been vainly striv- 
ing to forget her expected presence, un- 
til her arrival actually took place. She 
had gone into the housekeeper's room, 
and encountered that exceedingly disa- 
greeable domestic, and she had wan- 
dered over the large, rambling galleries 
and corridors of the old house with Mar- 
tha, the only female domestic remaining 
of those who had lived there in the old 
baronet* s time. Ethelind had learned 
this fact, first from Valeiie, who had 
taken wonderfrdly to Martha amidst her 



new associates in the servants* hall, and 
afterwards from Stephens, when she had 
turned to him for some information 
about the rooms which once belonged 
to Miss Leigh, and, greatly to the dis- 
gust of Mrs. Blake, had desired that 
Martha should be sent up to her own 
room. 

" Any body in the world med see 
with half ahigh," Mrs. Blake exclaimed, 
as Martha left the servants' hall to wait 
upon her young mistress, ** she's no la- 
dy ! Who she was 'eaven only knows ! 
I don't. But would the Marchioness of 
Liddington, do you think, have conde- 
scended to consort with housemaids, and 
them sort of people indeed ? Not she I '* 
and Mrs. Blake put her hands on her 
hips, and tossed up her head with a 
81 (236) 
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jerk, and decided in her own mind, that 
if her ladyship meant to draw out of 
plain, honest Martha, who would go her 
own way, in spite of her taunting, trick- 
making, thoughtless companions, the 
secret doings of the servants' hall, she 
would soon convince her who was the 
strongest at Redenham, in spite of them 
aU. 

Ethelind was lingering in the hall, 
admiring the stedned-glass windows, 
and the groined roof, and the hright ar- 
mor, and lingering over the large bas- 
kets of lilies of the valley, peeping out 
of their deep, mossy beds, which the 
gardener had been placing under the 
windows, when Barbara alighted from 
the carriage. •* Well, who would have 
thought of my being here so soon," she 
said, "when we parted last week. Lady 
Leigh ? I suppose I ought to feel very 
grateful to you for sending for me, for 
one always takes it as a sort of a com- 
pliment to be wanted ; but I am not 
quite sure I should not have come after 
all, even if no invitation had arrived. I 
have a little private business with Phil- 
ip, who, I hear from Robert, is at Leigh. 
Well, by and by will do for that. But 
ho'^ do you get on ? What do you think 
of Redenham ? Really, between Simp- 
son and the architect, and Snell, and a 
score more clever people Philip em- 
ployed, the old place is so renovated 
and smartened I should hardly know 
it." 

Ethelind drew Barbara into the 
morning room ; but she was far too ac- 
tive and busy a spirit to be quiet any 
whereiong. " And so you are going to 
have aiiDusefiil of guests ? Whom have 
you invited ?*" she asked. ** Come, let 
me see your list." And as Ethel laid it 
before her, and she ran her eye over the 
names, commenting on one and the oth- 
er lightly, and setting her veto on this 
family and that, ^£he quite bewildered 
her hostess. 

'* Butjfrom what liiould gather from 
the few people I have aeen, the Barclays 
and theHibberts are «rery.nice people," 
Ethelind ventured to say timidly, as she 
saw Barbara drawing her pencil through 
iheirpames. 
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" Good people ! " she exclaimed, with 
her own ringing laugh ; " yes, to be sure 
they are — all the world is good, if it 
comes to that — these people especial- 
ly ; but that has npthing in the world to 
do with it. They are not in our set." 

*' But Lady Qwynne visits them I 
know, and thinks very highly of them," 
Ethel replied stoutly, determined, if she 
could, to convince Barbara she meant 
to have her own way. 

*' My dear little unsophisticated sis- 
ter, you do not understand, that what- 
ever vagaries Lady Gwynne pleases to 
commit, can be no rule at all for you. A 
man may be as rich as Crcesus, and his 
wife and daughters patterns of wisdom 
and goodness, and aU that sort of thing ; 
but if they do not belong to your set, 
you can have nothing to do with them. 
By and by, perhaps, when you are more 
experienced, you, like Lady Gwynne, 
may venture to make a few exceptions 
to the general rule ; but certainly you 
must not venture on so hazardous a step 
at present. It is not wealth, or beauty, 
or title, remember ; it is blood ! pure, 
unmixed, patrician blood. Without that, 
no one is eligible to be placed on your 
visiting list," 

Ethelind saw clearly it would require 
a stout heart to enter into combat with 
Barbara for the mastery of her own af- 
fairs. 

** Now, perhaps, you would like \q 
see your rooms. Will you let me take 
you up stairs ? "Ethelind said, anxious 
to turn the subject. " Philip, I beUeve, 
brings home a few gentlemen to-night 
from the meeting, and Lady Gwynne 
and her daughter are here. To-morrow 
the house will be fuller." 

"Then you have invited your friends!" 
Barbara exclaimed, with a disappoint- 
ed look. " I thought Philip told me in 
his note you waited until I came to you." 

The color mounted up intoEthelind*s 
face. "A great many people have called 
onus," she replied ; " and as Philip said 
they were old friends of the family, it 
seemed scarcely worth while bringing 
you so far to send out a few invitations. 
As it is proSable there will be an elec-r 
tion, and Philip is so interested in pol- 
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itics, I think you will be able to help 
me in making Redenham pleasant to 
his party." 

** Well, upon my word, I did not give 
you credit for so much spirit ; Reden- 
ham has wonderfully improved you ! " 
Barbara said, as they went up the stair- 
case together. But Barbara was not 
going quietly to her own room. She 
nnwlrl' see Ethel's own suit of apart- 
ments ; ftikinto ecstasies over their ar- 
rangement and efll^ ; commented on 
all the pretty things which ao lavishly 
adorned them ; stood in admiration over 
the winding staircase to the conserva- 
tory, with its light, gilded balusters, 
covered with the brightest creepers ; ran 
lightly down them to gather a nosegay 
for herself for the evening, and then came 
back, determined to go the round of the 
long corridor. 

" And these were Ann's rooms for- 
merly. What have they made of them, 
I wonder ? " she asked, as she laid her 
hand on the lock of a door opening into 
a circular turret at the western extrem- 
ity of the castle. 

" Please do not go there ! " Ethelind 
exclaimed, in a nervous, uncomfortable 
tone. '* It is left just as it used to be, and 
I have given strict orders that no one 
goes there but old Martha. I mean to 
have every thing cleaned and renewed ; 
so that when Ann ^mes to us she may 
take possession of them, if she pleases." 

** Well, upon my word. Lady Leigh, 
you are a most extraordinary person," 
Barbara exclaimed. " It's my belief you 
would be doing Ann a far better ser- 
vice in having every trace of the old 
place swept away. In the second, I 
doubt very much your ever getting her 
here; and certainly, if I had been in 
your place, she is the last person I shotdd 
desire to have under my roof." 

" I am sure I cannot think why," 
Ethelind exclaimed, with more spirit 
than she had hitherto expressed. "Next 
to my own sisters, I have never met any 
one who has so pleased me as Miss 
Leigh. I feel as if I had known her all 
my life ; and I could go to her for advice 
as freely almost as to Margaret." 

"Poor little thing!" Barbara said, 
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provokingly. " So your lord and master 
has not thought fit to open his heart to 
his child- wife, and lay bare the secrets 
of his bachelor-life ; and as I shall not 
venture to forestall him in his revela- 
tions, I will go back now to my own 
room, and see what progress Elize has 
made in her preparations for my dress- 
ing for dinner." 

Ethelind watched her retreating fig- 
ure, as she went dancing and skipping 
gracefully down the corridor, until she 
was out of sight ; and then, throwing 
herself down on one of the cushioned 
seats in a large oriel window, she gazed 
long and wistfully on the lovely valley, 
clothed in its tender green, until it 
stretched up from the quiet waters of 
the lovely mere, which lay before her, 
reflecting the bright blue sky and green 
trees in its clear bosom, to the purple 
hills which rose abruptly behind it. 

" And what could be the strange mys- 
tery which enshrouded that poor crip- 
pled daughter of their house, which they 
all kept so jealously from her. Did it 
concern her ? Could she have come be- 
tween Philip and Ann in any way ? and 
if so, why had Philip sought her out ? 
Surely, if she was such a sufferer, and had 
been, by their own acknowledgment, 
for so many years, she could in no way 
interfere with her comfort and happi- 
ness, unless, indeed, it might be inas- 
much as until now Redenham had re- 
mained entirely deserted since the sad 
blow which had made Philip its pos- 
sessor." And satisfied at last that she 
had unravelled the mystery, and seeing 
by her watch that it was already time 
her guests shoidd arrive, Ethelind rose 
up from her seat, and with a feeling of 
nervous excitement at encountering 
Barbara's sallies, as well as heading her 
own table for the first time to a large 
dinner party, she went into her room to 
commence her hurried toilet. 

Philip returned home so late, he only 
came into the drawing room just before 
dinner was announced ; but he watched 
Ethelind receive her guests, and take 
the head of his table, and though he 
could not hear what she said, he knew 
by her animated face she was joining ii 
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the conversation. Stephens, too, who 
had taken a wonderful interest in his 
young and gentle mistress, and who had 
already written an indignant letter to • 
Mrs. Edwards at the goings-on of Mrs. 
Blake, who was, he said, trying her best 
to frighten and overrule his lady in eve- 
ry thing, hovered about her chair, and 
placed the dishes so that she should re- 
quire the least help, and did her more 
silent benefit than evenEthelind herself 
was at the time aware of. Barbara, 
whose keen, sharp eyes were every 
where, could but inwardly acknowledge 
that, if their brother had stepped out of 
the prescribed path in marrying out of 
his own set, they had no vulgarity to 
dread *in thwr new sister-in-law, and 
that the natural grace (if it could not be 
right training) she possessed made her 
readily adapt herself to her altered po- 
sition, and perform her part admirably. 
The dinner, to her critical eye, was as 
bad as bad could be. This she attrib- 
uted to Lady Leigh's entire ignorance 
of what was right and proper. She did 
not think for a moment that Ethelind 
had no more power over her cuisme than 
if she had never entered her own kitch- 
en, or given any orders at all. Lady 
Gwynne, who sat by Philip, was in rap- 
tures over the youth and beauty of her 
young hostess ; for though herself plain, 
and possessed of three intelligent, high- 
ly-educated, but decidedly plain daugh- 
ters, she was keenly alive to beauty and 
grace, whether in connection with art 
or nature ; and the child-like simplicity 
and shrinldng beauty of Ethelind had 
strangely won on the strong good sense 
and right feeling of the warm motherly 
heart. And while she would, as a mat- 
ter of rule, have deprecated the equiv- 
ocal step Philip had taken, she yet in 
her own Welsh obstinacy applauded 
him for maintaining his own right to 
act against the strong prejudices of his 
weaker-minded mother and sisters ; 
though, in her inmost heart, she dread- 
ed the ordeal his young wife must pass 
through before she would fairly estab- 
lish herself in her rightful position. 

" You must take care of that young 
wife of yours, Sir Philip," she said ; 
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'' she will be the leading beauty of the 
season, depend upon it. And it would 
be a thousand pities that the purity and 
freshness of her mind should be dis- 
turbed by the admiration she is «ure to 
excite. If you are immersed in politics, 
and leave her to make her way as best 
she can, you will be throwing her into 
great temptation." 

** I shall put her under good care. 
Lady Gwynne, depend upon it. You 
forget my mother and sisters will be 
close to us." 

" They will be very kind, no doubt,*' 
her ladyship said, somewhat doubtful- 
ly; " but you must remember, a wife 
cannot take all at once to her husband's 
relations. She clings naturally to her 
own people, especially if she is young 
and timid, like Lady Leigh ; and, cut 
off from them, who else but her husband 
can she look to to shield and guard her 
in those thousand little dificulties and 
dangers which beset the path of every 
pretty woman? You must excuse my 
blunt Welsh manners in volimteering 
you advice. Sir Philip," shesaid, as she 
saw the blood mount up into his face ; 
*' we are too old friends for you to l^ke 
umbrage at an old woman's fidgets, if 
they turn out nothing more; and you 
will forgive them, in consideration of 
her being herself a mother, if not of 
pretty daughters, sd all events of good 
and true ones." Sne did not wait for 
Philip's reply ; she saw that Ethelind 
was growing hot and nervous at mak- 
ing the move inta the drawing room, 
and she instantly rose up vnth a bright 
smile, to reUeve and reassure her by 
herself leading the way. 

Oppressed by a nervous headache 
from over-excitement, Ethelind was not 
sorry to follow her guests up stairs to 
bed. She had already begun to learn 
the uselessness of waiting up until Phil- 
ip made his appearance; so she dismissed 
Valerie when she had completed her 
undressing, and soon afterwards fell in- 
to a sound slumber. Not so Barbara. 
Telling Elize she should not require her 
services, and waiting until she heard the 
two or Ihree gentlemen who were sleep- 
ing in the house pass her door, she took 
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ap Ker candle, and, with a shawl wrap- 
ped round her shoulders, quietly de- 
scended the stairs, and crossed the hall 
to the lihrary. She tapped at the door, 
but, without waiting for the word of 
admission from Philip, opened it, and 
stood beside her brother's chair. He 
was sitting in a brown study over the 
fire,- and almost started at Barbara's 
unexpected presence. 

*' Why, Barbara ! I thought you were 
in bed an hour ago. What in the world 
brings you down here at this time of 
night ? " he exclaimed. " Is there any 
thing the matter with Ethel ?" 

" Ethelind ! no. What a worry you 
axe always in about her ! She's in bed 
and asleep long ago. You seem to have 
made yourself very comfortable here, 
Master Phifip," Barbara said, as she 
came up and 8tGK>d before his bright fire, 
and gazed at herself in the glass oyer 
the mantel-shelf, and arranged the red 
gnaniums in her dark hair. '' But ear- 
ly days, is it not,** she added provok- 
ingly, ** to be sitting up at night after 
your old fashion, and leaving the little 
'^lady' alone to while away the first 
hours of the night ? I see you are like 
the rest of your sex, * to one thing con- 
stant nevar ; * — now, don't be angry ; 
I mean no reflections. I only want to 
talk seriously to you for a few minutes, 
aad then I will rdease you from my 
presence.** And she threw herself down 
on the easy-chair opposite, and spread 
out her white^ muslin dress, and put her 
little satin hoUines on the fender, ut- 
terly regardless of the not over-gracious 
reception h^ brother vouchsafed to give 
her. ** Now, you think it was entirely 
your invitation which brought me here, 
Philip ; but I can assure you you were 
never more mistaken. It is a matter of 
more importance than playing the part 
of duenna to your wife — who, however, 
let me tell you, seems very unwilling to 
accept my services. Have you heard 
lately from the aiffords ? ** 

"Theaiffords? Yes. Iheard through 
somebody, — you, or my mother, or 
Simpson, perhaps, that he was ill, and 
had gone abroad for a couple of years. 
But what of them ? ** Philip asked ner- 



vously ; for, to tell the truth, the hasty 
way in which he had lost his temper 
witii Ethelind, and the foolish part he 
had acted on Sunday, had made him feel 
very much like a man not altogether in 
the best humor with himself. 

"Well, Ann corresponds every now 
and then with Mrs. Cliflbrd, and in a 
letter the day before yesterday she men- 
tions that they had been offered the 
chaplaincy at Naples ; and she feels so 
sure it would prolong Mr. Cliflbrd*s life 
to remain some years abroad, she had 
almost persuaded him to accept it, if 
they could prevail on you to give the 
living to the present curate. Now it 
struck us, that sua soon as Ethelind knew 
it was vacant, she would naturally 
enough urge you to appoint her broth- 
er, who, I think she said, was in orders. 
So, to avoid the impleasant necessity 
of a refusal, we think you might safely 
venture to promise it to poor Di*s un- 
fortunate Lothario, Arthur Langton.'* 

" Arthur Langton! my dear Barbara, 
you must have lost your wits. Why, 
what on earth could the fellow think, 
but that Di repented her rejection of 
him, and was now asking him in the 
civilest way possible to come forward 
again ! It is no light matter, let me tell 
you, young lady, trifling with a man's 
feelings in that way, and I for one will 
have BO hand in it." 

" Bless me ! what virtuous indigna- 
tion you display aU at once ! As if Di- 
ana had not a right to change her mind 
if she chose ! ** 

" She had far better have known it at 
first, I think," Philip said petulantly. 
" She would have saved herself trouble, 
and Langton too. I would have her 
think well before she commits such a 
piece of egregious folly. Remember, 
she could not do otherwise than accept 
him, if he proposes again.** 

" At all events, you can never say a 
word to Di, or any body else, against 
mixed marriages,*' Barbara said, in a 
cool, mocking tone, with her large black 
eyes bent steadily on her brother's white 
face. " With your laudable example 
before her, it is natural she should begin 
to doubt the wisdom of her late decision. 
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However, you need not distress yourself 
unnecessarily ; I am not at all sure she 
would wish to have that old sore 
reopened ; I am not sure she does not 
see the evils entailed by such folly 
and weakness, more plainly in your 
case than she ever would have done, 
perhaps, in her own. We only proposed 
it as — first, a sortpf retributive justice 
to poor Langton for all the misery Di 
caused him ; and, secondly, to reHeve 
you jfrom what may prove a very annoy- 
ing and perplexing difficulty." 

" And who is the curate, think you, 
Mr. Clifibrd is so very anxious to serve ? " 
Philip asked, with a flashing eye, all his 
old enmity returning upon him in full 
flood, under the lash of Barbara's fool- 
ish tongue. " I did not know it until 
last Friday, when Simpson, in speaking 
of him and what he had done in the 
parish, mentioned his name. Of course 
I knew at once it must be Ethelind's 
half-brother ; but I must own I felt des- 
perately angry in being actually beard- 
ed in my own den. There was such a 
want of common good-breeding, — such 
an absence of all right feeling towards 
Ethel herself, thus to push himself into 
a place of all others so very objectiona- 
ble, — that I freely allow it gave me a 
very bad opinion of the family, and I 
am now, more than ever, determined to 
cut them altogether." 

*' Then, as it turns out, my proposi- 
tion comes at the right time," Barbara 
said, with evident satisfaction at her 
own wisdom and forethought ; "for of 
course Ethelind will be put up to wor- 
rying you into giving it to her brother, 
the moment they hear Mr. Clifibrd is 
going to resign." 

" I don't know about Ethel," Philip 
replied, musingly. " I think she begins 
to feel already, that having one's rela- 
tions so near you adds very little to your 
domestic comfort. The parishioners will 
wish it, I am prepared to believe ; for, 
turn where I will, or speak to whom I 
will, they are all equally full of praise 
of what Atherton has done for them 
since he has been here. The fellow is 
hard-working and zealous, I have no 
doubt; and certainly he preaches a good 



sermon. I have seldom, if ever, heard a 
better than he gave us on Sunday ; and 
if it had not been for this confounded 
connection with Ethelind, I would as 
gladly have given the living to him, — 
more so, indeed, than to any body else 
I know." 

" Well, now, having enlightened you 
on the subject of my mission to Reden- 
ham, I suppose I may take myself off," 
Barbara said, slowly rising from her 
chair, and proceeding to relight her can- 
dle. " I don't think her ladyship did 
amiss to-day ; she got through the hon- 
ors of the table better than one could 
have expected from such a child ; but I 
can't say as much for her dinner. My 
gracious, Philip, it was well mamma 
was not here ; her propriety would have 
been utterly confounded at such a pro- 
fusion of uneatables. You really must 
try and instil into Ethelind that she has 
not fallen among cormorants ; neither 
do we exist entirely on cold soup maigre, 
or flabby half-boiled salmon." 

" And whom, I should like to know, 
am I to thank for such an atrocious wo- 
man as housekeeper, but you or my 
mother?" Philip replied, in a tone of 
voice which would have quite petrified 
Ethel, but which only made his sister 
open her black eyes wider and shrug 
her white shoulders. " This is the sec- 
ond time you have sent sonie ill-tem- 
pered, overbearing servant into Ethel's 
service, instead of doing what I asked 
you. Why in the world my mother dis- 
missed Edwards, I can't conceive. If 
she was a little behind the day, she had 
good sense enough not to attempt things 
she did not understand. Ethel is no 
more able to manage that woman, 
with her fiaunting ribbons, and her 
finery, and her saucy tongue, than a 
baby." 

" The truth was," Barbara said, with 
her eyes very meekly cast down, " mam- 
ma and the rest of us got a notion into 
our heads that of course Miss Atherton, 
the daughter of a clergyman, would 
have been taught all sorts of house- 
wifery. One always has an idea that 
those sort of people are proverbially 
domestic ; and, moreover, coming from 
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Lady Liddington's, who is so very par- 
ticular and recherche — " 

" If Lady Liddington had found her 
good for any thing, she would never have 
parted from her. And if ever you or my 
mother favor us again with such crea- 
tures as this woman or old Frippery, 
rU forbid your interfering in my house- 
hold." 

" Well, upon my word, you are grown 
very ferocious, I think. Master Philip. 
Neither you nor Ethel are such very 
bright specimens of connubial felicity 
as one expected to find you. She looks 
thinner and paler than when she first 
came from Italy ; and as to you — but, 
good night," she added hastily; "I 
won't wait for the storm which I see 
brewing, lest I should absolutely lose 
my head." And, taking up her candle, 
she went lightly up the silent stairs to 
her own room, leaving Philip in a tow- 
ering passion with his mother and sis- 
ters, and the Athertons, and every body 
else. 

In crossing the hall the next morn- 
ing, Ethel's eye was caught by three 
cards lying on the marble table. They 
were Ralph's, Katie's, and Grace's. 
" Has Mr. Atherton called here ? " she 
asked nervously of Stephens. "Yes, 
my lady. Mr. Atherton and two ladies 
called just now ; walked over from the 
Moss, I think, for they are all great 
walkers, I know." 

" I hope you said I was at home," 
Ethel said hurriedly. 

" I told them you were at home, my 
lady ; but Mr. Atherton said at once 
they did not intend going in. I even 
ventured so far as to say I thought, 
maybe, the ladies would need a rest ; 
but they said no — they would leave 
their cards." 

" And where was I at the time ? " 
Ethel asked, foreseeing quite plainly 
that Philip's behavior on Sunday had 
effectually barred the door to her own 
people. 

*' You were writing in the morning 
room, my lady. I don't exactly know 
where Sir Philip was. They inquired 
very particularly for you, my lady." 
Ethelind said no more ; she only passed 
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swiftly up the stairs, and, having locked 
her door, eased her troubled heart by 
a sudden and violent burst of tears. 

On Sunday, Ethelind and Lady 
Gwynne, and her daughters, drove over 
to Leigh-Delamere to church. Philip, 
Barbara, and the rest of their guests, 
drove to Leigh. In the afternoon Ethel 
again found her way to church ; but this 
time she drove herself in her pony car- 
riage, with Nest Gwynne as her com- 
panion. Neither morning nor afternoon 
had she been able to do more than give 
Grace and Ralph a kind look, as she 
left her pew. The parishioners seemed 
to wait jpor her to precede them out of 
church, and the rectory pew was near 
the chancel, and consequently those in 
it were the last to leave. She could on- 
ly take her seat in the carriage and drive 
away, as she had no plausible excuse 
to offer her companion for lingering in 
the churchyard. 

In spite of her nervousness, Ethelind 
could not but feel she was falling grad- | 
ually into her place in the stately home 
her husband had brought her to, and 
among a housefril of people utterly un- 
known to her. But she could not shut 
her eyes to the fact that a misty gulf, 
never dreamed of by her a short fort- 
night ago, had opened somewhere be- 
tween her and Philip, which clouded 
all her pleasure, and weighed upon her 
like a nightmare. It was not that he 
was less kind, — sometimes she fancied 
he was more so than he had ever been, 
— but there was now one subject nei- 
ther ventured to approach. One set of 
people neither ever mentioned ; and if 
by chance they became the topics of 
conversation among others, both Phil- 
ip and Ethelind instinctively felt that 
each tried in their own way to lead it 
away to sone other. Ethelind had nev- 
er dared mention the call which the 
Athertons had pedd them ; though she 
knew, indirectly, that Philip was aware 
of it# Neither had he ventured to in- 
quire if Ralph and his wife and sister 
had been included in the invitations to 
the ball, though he had almost hoped 
they had, when he heard the whole 
neighbcnrhood ringing with the indefat- . 
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igable labors and capital sennons of 
the young curate at Leigh-Delam^e. 

" You are very early in your dress^ 
ing," Barbara said, as sbe came into 
Ethel's room ; '' half the people have 
not gone up stairs, and I have my hair 
and every thing to do." 

" I have not seen Philip yet," Ethel 
replied ; ^' and besides, I have to re- 
ceive my guests. I hope I shaH not 
make any very stupid blunder, it will 
so annoy Philip, I know/' 

" Now, never you care about Philip ; 
just go your own way, and leave him to 
his. 'Tis the worst policy in the world 
to be always fretting and fidget^g about 
your husband ; and, let me tell you, they 
dcm't like it half as well as a stout, stur- 
dy wife who maintains her rights." 

Ethelind sighed. '^Perluips not," 
she said sadly; *'but for all that your 
"advice sounds very hard and unnatu- 
ral." 

" Well ! if Philip is not proud of you 
0to-ni^t, I am mists^en," Barbara broke 
out, in a more honest burst of kindness 
and admiration than was usual with her. 
And the heart must have been hard 
which withheld its full meed to such 
transparent and fragile-looking beauty 
as Ethelind's appeared to-n^ht. PhiMp 
came into the large ball room, where 
Ethel was standing to take a last survey 
of the splendid tiers of hothouse plants, 
and colored lights Reaming, out of rich 
wreaths c^ flowers, up the marble pillars 
and around the cornice of the Ic^y room, 
l^e was standing by the fireplace, be« 
neath the soft light of a chandelier^ the 
full white lids fsdling partly down over 
her large violet eyes, made deeper in 
color by the thick fringe, which east its 
shadow on her roimded cheek, while a 
soft halo glimmered round her head 
from the bandeaux of opals which bound 
up the deep rich coils of her goldenhair. 
Her white rounded arms fell down upon 
the fuU folds of her mauve dress, round 
each of which was clasped a maaeive 
jewelled bracelet. She seemed lost in 
thought. 

*'Why, Ethie, you look a queen of 
the revels," Philip said, coming up to 
her, and almost making her start. *' But 



I don't think you are wise to be stand* 
ing about so early. You wiU have plen- 
ty to do by and by. Not that you must 
dance much, remember. The opening 
quadrille, I suppose, you must stand up 
in with Lord Marwick ; but I cannot let 
you do more. Do you hear ? " 

" Yea, I hear," Ethel replied, " and, 
at present, I have no wish to do 80< 
When the dancing begmSj it may re- 
mind me of the first and c»Edy ball I was 
ever at. I wiH not promise what I may 
do then." 

«* Ah, that Repwortili affair," Philip 
said. '^ Yes, I I'emember that baU well 
enough. I danced with you then, Ethie. 
My last dance, I suppose. I hardly kneiw 
what I was about that n^ht. AH I 
cared for was getting possession of yoof 
hafid/' He put his arm round hsx waist, 
and, for a moment, her head rested ttpwi 
Ihs shoulder. '* Was that what you weare 
dreaming about when I came in just 
now ? But we are old married people 
now ; we have lived long enough togeth- 
er to find out there is something else to 
do In the world besides dreaming one'a 
life away. The theory is^ I believe, tiiat, 
as the first enthusiasm of love subsides, 
a harder and sounder, and wholesomer 
state of feeling, which people designate 
as ' affection,' takes its place. I don't 
know whether the awaking from that 
first dream is not rather mournful, es-^ 
peclally if the shock comes suddenly, 
however much more healthy the second 
phase of one's matrimonial experience 
may be. What say you, Ethie, with the 
little experience you have had ? " And 
PhOip looked down upon the half-closed 
eyelids, and the flushed cheek, and the 
tremulous lip, which still rested against 
his shoi^der. 

" We do not stop to ask ourselves 
what the future will be," Ethelind said, 
in a low tone, and not without some 
effort to keep back her tears. *' Women 
are very weak, and very trustful ; it is 
their nature, I suppose; and when 
their hearts are full, they have no desire 
to lift the veil which mercifully obscures 
the future." 

Philip put his head down, and gave 
her the warmest* kiss he had bestowed 
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upon her since that unlucky Fridaynight 
the week before. He turned to go away ; 
then he came back to where Ethel was 
standing. 

"Win the Athertons be here, do 
you think ? " he asked. 

" I don't know. I have received no 
reply ; but I should think not. I asked 
them, as I thought you wished it. I 
hope I did right?" 

" Quite," he replied. " I hope they 
will be here." 

But Ethel, though she said nothing, 
sincerely hoped they would not 

Chapter XVIII. 

These had been a long discussion at 
the rectory whether the Redenham m- 
idtations should gt should not be ac- 
cepted. Ralph tossed the littiie colored 
envelope down, and walked away. He 
felt it was a sort of mockery, when Sir 
Philip had not condescended to ac- 
knowledge him in any way in his own 
parish. 

A girlish and very natural desire seized 
Grace to be present at this dancey which 
£nrmed the subject of conversation and 
speculation to the neighborhoods l^e 
BAturally longed to see her sister in her 
own home* 

*' Had Sir Philip ridden over, and 
said simply, 'Atherton, do as you 
{dease, come, or stay away,' I would 
have gone," Ralph said indignantly. 
'* But Ralph Atherton, the curate of 
Mr. Clifford, the but lately Fellow of 
]id8 College, the son i^ Ethers father, 
steals into no man's house because, for 
very shame's sake only, he cannot be 
excluded. Besides," he added, cooling 
down from his burst of temper, *'I 
should not dance. I gave that up when 
I took orders. I shall not go. At the 
same time, if you, Grace, can persuade 
Katie to chj^ron you, I won't say a 
word against it ; and, as far as that 
goes, if your dress stands in the way, 
I will give you whatever is needful for 
the occasion." 

Grace's tearful eyes were bent on 
Kate. A faint remembrance flashed 
across her, jrather unpleasantly, of a 



caution Margaret had given her, never 
in any way to come between Ethel and 
her husband. Would Ethie have asked 
her if she had not wished to see her ? 
Could it be, after all, that Sir Philip 
meant nothing, and Ihat Ralph, in his 
over-sensitive feelings, had needlessly 
taken offence ? And so Grace planned 
and contrived, and thought it all over, 
and tried to close her eyes against her 
own long-maintained impressions of 
Philip's intentions towards them, which 
she had hitherto stoutly maintained 
against all argusaents. 

Supported by Lady Gwynne's moth- 
erly presence, to prompt her where her 
own knowledge of her guests failed her, 
Ethelind found her task by no means so 
arduous or difficult as she had expected; 
and, by the time the dancing had com- 
menced, she had entered as thoroughly 
into the excitement, and joined as heart- 
ily in the gayety, as any one in that large 
and brilliant party. It did Philip good 
to stand by, and watch her animated 
face, and listen to her sparkling repar- 
tee, and her soft, trilling laughter. And 
he could not resist asking Barbara, as 
they stood together for a moment, if he 
really had ever overstated her beauty 
in describing her to them. 

In spite of his ealm, unmoved face, 
his sister's unqualified admiration gave 
him intense gratification. 

Amongst the three hundred faces 
which had passed in review before her, 
Ethie had not recognized any one from 
the rectory; and wondering whether 
they had indeed Ibeen too conscious of 
Philip's shortcomings to accept h^ in- 
vitation, she almost started when Ste- 
phens, in a low voice, announced '* Mrs. 
and Miss Atherton;" and Ethelind 
turned and followed the servant ner- 
vously across the room to the hall. 

" They are in the small ante-room, 
my lady," he said. *' They begged to 
see you alone first ; and I thought, my 
lady, I had better take them there." 

" O Gracie!" she said, " I had quite 
given you up. Why did you not come 
earlier ? and where is Ralph ? Surely he 
has not sent you here alone ? " 
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** We are come, Ethie, dear,'* Grace 
replied hurriedly, and with a bright 
color, " only to see you ! I had a fever- 
ish longing for one glimpse of you in 
your own home. I wanted to see you 
dressed, as you are to-night, in jewels, 
and lace, and velvet — to feast my eyes 
upon your face, to get it all stored up in 
my memory ; and then I think I shall 
be better able to settle down to my own 
quiet life." 

Ethel laughed. "Dear Oracle," she 
said, *' there is not much for you to see 
in me, I think. I am just the same 
' Ethie ' I have ever been. Nothing can 
change me, even though I do wear all 
this finery ; but it is not a bit prettier 
than your pretty white dress ; " and she 
looked at her scarcely less lovely sister, 
in her simple white folds of muslin. 

" Grace, we ought to apologize to 
your sister for coming at this late hour," 
Katie said; "but we wished. Lady 
Leigh, to avoid notice. We leave early 
for the same reason." 

" And pray, Ethie," Grace broke in, 
** don't come near us, or try to get us 
partners. Katie won't dance; and I 
just know enough people among your 
guests to have the chance of a quadrille, 
if I wish it. But we do not come to 
dance. We are here just to see you 
once in your own home, among your 
new friends." 

Ethelind's color rose at the remem- 
brance that all these excuses shoidd be 
thought needful by her sisters, who 
ought to have been the honored guests 
in Philip's house. She was grieved to 
the heart that she cofdd not — dared 
not — bring Philip peremptorily to for- 
bid such a phantom visit. 

" Come in with me, now," she said, 
" and I will introduce you to my friend 
Lady Gwynne ; I am sure you will both 
like her ; and Katie can sit quietly by 
her side while I find a partner for you." 

But Grace shrank back nervously, 
and would not consent to what her sis- 
ter urged. At this moment Barbara's 
voice was heard calling for Lady Leigh. 

"You are wanted," Grace said. " Go 
— do go ! dear Ethel, or you will make 
me repent that I came." 



Again Barbara's voice reached them. 

" I must go," Ethel said hurriedly. 
" But I will tell Stephens to take you 
through the conservatories, and then no 
one will observe you." And the next 
minute she had disappeared. 

" I wonder who that pretty girl is 
Heathcote is dancing with ; you will 
see her presently, when she takes her 
place just opposite to us. To my mind, 
she is the best-looking girl in the 
room." 

" Not very gallant of you. Lord Red- 
car," Barbara answered, as she took 
that nobleman's arm, and came and 
stood where she could get a better view 
of the dancers, "with my brother's 
wife, who seems to be turning the heads 
of all the people to-night, and myself 
beside you, the sole representative of the 
renoAvned ' Leigh beauty.* But she is 
good-looking though, 1 allow," she add- 
ed, " now I get a better view of her 
face ; and, upon my word, not at all 
imlike Lady Leigh's own style of beau- 

" Now you mention it, there is some- 
thing that reminds you of her in her 
eyes and hair, and the expression of 
her face. I wonder who she is." And 
Lord Redcar turned round to Sir Philip 
Leigh's steward, who was behind them, 
and asked him if he could tell him who 
that pretty girl was dancing with 
Heathcote. 

O, yes, Mr. Jones knew. What does 
not a shrewd, active lawyer always 
know of every body in his neighbor-i, 
hood ? " It was Miss Atherton, the 
sister of Mr. Clifford's curate at Leigh- 
Delamere ; the man who was doing so 
much good at the Moss, and who was 
drawing the people from all the neigh- 
boring churches to Leigh-Delamere to 
hear him preach." 

Barbara started. This, then, was 
Ethel's sister! Could Philip know they 
were here? And, without waiting to 
hear more, she darted off into the crowd 
to seek out her brother, and tell him 
who were his guests. He was standing 
by the fireplace talking to some one she 
did not know. Barbara touched his- 
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shoulder with her fan. He turned 
round. 

*' The Athertons are here," she said, 
in a low voice. " Did you know it ? " 

Philip started. "I think not," he 
said ; " if they had been, I must have 
seen them." 

*' They are, though. Mr. Jones knows 
them, and he has seen them. It is a 
great piece of presumption, I think, 
to push themselves in without an in- 
vitation." 

'* Who says they were not invited ? 
Not Jones, surely ? " Philip exclaimed, 
leading Barbara to a vacant comer. 

" Ethel never said they were ; how 
should I know ? " Barbara replied an- 
grily. * * But asked or not asked, it shows 
a great want of good taste to elbow 
themselves into notice in this way. It 
does not exalt one's notions of these 
sort of people. If it were my case I 
should be annoyed beyond measure; 
and I should either let them know from 
myself, or bid Ethelind make them un- 
derstand, that I could have nothing 
whatever to do with them." 

And horridly annoyed Philip was ; 
but it was as much with Barbara's 
thoughtless, wilful words as the knowl- 
edge that the Athertons were really 
beneath his roof. Vexed enough he had 
been at the necessity for either asking 
or excluding them. He had sincerely 
trusted they would have kept from him 
and his, to make it a matter of little 
moment to any body but Ethel and 
himself if they ever met again. But 
this near neighborhood had entirely 
frustrated all his plans. The whole 
country side was ringing with the praises 
and commendations of Ralph ; and here, 
in his own parish, it was a very difficult 
matter to carry his point without creat- 
ing observation. And Barbara certainly 
did not help him to a peaceful solution 
of his complicated and disagreeable 
part. 

Philip tiumed away from his sister, 
and, with his eye more narrowly bent 
onthe dancers, at last discovered Grace, 
sitting beside a lady he felt sure, from 
the outline of her profile in church, 
which had come between him and the 



east window, must be Mrs. Ralph Ath- 
erton. He went up and held out his 
hand to Grace, but it was not that 
hearty shake he had given her when 
they had first met on the Promenade 
at Cheltenham. Still, if it was some- 
what stiff and formal, it was courteous, 
and left Grace nothing to complain of. 

" Mrs. Ath^rton, I presimie ? " he 
said, bowing also to that lady, before 
Grace could introduce Katie to EtheFs 
husband. *' I did not know you were 
here until a minute ago, Miss Atherton," 
he said. " Have you seen Lady Leigh ? 
Is she aware you are here ? " 

The color flew up into Grade's face, 
and her dark gray eyes flashed scorn- 
fully. ** It was a point of much discus-, 
sion amongst us whether to accept 
Ethel's invitation or ftot. Sir Philip. 
It was, in fact, my doing, to come, as it 
would be the only opportunity I may 
ever have of seeing Ethel in her own 
home, and among her new friends." 

" Lady Leigh would not ask those 
whom she did not wish to see," Philip 
said coldly, a little taken aback by 
Grace's scornful manner and not very 
civil speech. 

" As far. as Ethelind was concerned," 
Grace replied, *' it did not cause us a 
doubt ; but wives are not always con- 
sidered to be free agents, I believe." 

Philip bit his lip. *' Your sister has 
not many restrictions, and the few laid 
on her are more perhaps for her own ulti- 
mate benefit than her friends can under- 
stand. But where is your brother ? " he 
added, looking round the room, to 
change the dangerous turn the conver- 
sation seemed taking. 

" Ralph is not here ; Mrs. Atherton 
and I came alone." 

** He does not approve of such things, 
perhaps ; though working hard, as I hear 
he does, a little relaxation would do him 
no harm ; and this is not like a public 
ball, to which, I believe, some clergy- 
men object." 

" Ralph is likely before long to get 
more relaxation than he cares for," Grace 
said indifferently. ** He leaves Leigh- 
Delamere as soon as Mr. Clifford can 
replace him, and it may be some time 
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before any thing else in the shape of a 
enraey is found." 

Philip started. " Indeed ! " he said ; 
'' I had not heard of it. This i» a sud- 
den thought surely. But so popular a 
man as your brother is hardly likely to 
rest long on his oars. I hear of him ev- 
ery where." 

** Ralph will try and do his duty, go 
wh^re he will ; but popularity, will it 
always insure a good curacy?" 

** Is it not a pity, then, that Mr. Af^- 
erton should throw up a certainty ? It 
may be some time yet bef<»:e Clifford is 
fit to resume his duties. Indeed^ there 
is some rumor that he thinks of resign- 
ingthe living altogether, though I know 
nothing of it officially." 

" We have not heard so>" Katie ven- 
tured to say. ** And even if it were true, 
it would make little difference, I fear. 
My husband's resignation is already on 
its road to Italy." 

" It is not for me to know the motives 
which may have influenced Mr. Ather- 
ton," Philip relied, turning to Katie 
as he spoke ; " but is it not a pity he 
undertook the curacy, if he must give 
It up so soon ? People, especially the 
poor, are not fond of change ; and your 
husband, Mrs. Atherton, from what I 
hear, seems to be a great favorite with 
his parishioners." 

" Circumstances have unexpectedly 
arisen which make it needlul," Katie 
replied, rather sadly. " We had hoped, 
when Ralph took it, it had been certain 
until Mr. Clifford's return." 

A perverse desire ufged Philip to ask 
what those circumstances were which 
rendered this sudden change impera- 
tive. And Grace, whose high temper, 
when roused, nerved her to saying any 
thing, was as desirous to hove said out 
boldly, "Then why do you drive us 
away ? " when at that moment Lord 
Redcar came up to Philip, and begged 
him to introduce him to Miss Atherton, 
who would, he hoped, join him in the 
quadrille just forming on the other side 
of the room. As Grace was led away by 
her partner, Katie turned round to speak 
to some lady, who was taking Grace's 
vacant seat, and Philip dropped back 



among die crowd, speculating in his 
own mind whether the beauty which had 
so bewitched him at Repworth would 
be strong enough in Grace's less strik<* 
ing, but still remarkable face, to lead 
captive the gay Lord Redcar, as it had 
so effectually done himself. 

Most of the guests staying at Reden- 
ham left early the next morning. No 
one- remained but Lady Gwynne and 
her daughters ; and these, wi^ Barba- 
ra, Philip had promised to drive to 
Burnley Wood, to luncheon, and see 
some old friencb of the Gwynnes. Ethel 
looked so tired and worn out with her 
exertions and late hours the night be- 
fcnre, that Philip specially insi^ed she 
should remain quietly on the sofa in her 
own room. Ethel threw herself down 
on the sofa, and had dropped off into a 
half-waking day-dream, when Valerie 
opevsed the door, and announced " Afes, 
Atherton ! " She started up, expecting, 
naturally enough, to see Katie; what 
was her surprise and delight when her 
moth^, with outstretched arms, rushed 
towards her, and covered her face 
with kisses I 



Chaptek XE. 

** It is too bad of us to keep you up 
so late, Ralph," Katie said, '^ but Gracie 
was so much in request, I could not get 
away earlier." 

Grace threw herself into the great 
leathern chair. " I do believe," she said, 
'* we are punished far mone in having 
our own way than in giving it up. I had 
pictured Ethie, living like a queen of 
the fairie8,among8t every thing the heart 
could desire; and now — " 

" You have come down^fiom your 
high-flown creams," Ralph said, *' and 
find out that hers is no more than the 
ordinary lot of mortals." 

** O, it is bright and fair enough out- 
side ; as like fairy-land as any thing you 
can imagine ; and Ethie herself is abso- 
lutely superb. But a strange feeling 
came over me to-night, as I talked to 
Sir Philip, and watched (for I never 
once spoke to) his sister. Ethel is not 
happy. Hitherto I have hoped against 
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hope. Indeed, apart from ourselves, I 
seever doubted her happiness for a mo- 
ment: but to-night it seemed dear 
enough ; and you are quite right, Ralph, 
— we must go!" 

Kalph'f brow clouded. "Yes," he 
said, " if the necessity for going had 
ne^er crossed me befovt, it has done so 
uasmistakably to-night. Do you know, 
I have had visitors in the house since 
you left." 

*' Visitors ! " they both exclaimed. 
" Who ? wheee are they ? Not Marga* 
ret, surely ? " and the blood rushed in- 
to Grace's cheeks. 

" No, not Margaret ; I wish it had 
been ; she might have helped us solve 
some rather difficult questions. It is 
your mother, Qraoe, and Susannah." 

" And what could have brought them 
in such a hurry, without even a line to 
t^ us they were coming ? " 

" Margaret, it seems, had never told 
Mrs. Atherton that Ethd was at Re- 
d^iham. *Last week she had intelligence 
of the illness of uncle John, and she 
left at once for Wylminstre. In looking 
over the newspapers the next day, your 
mother saw an account of the reception 
given to Sir Philip and Lady Leigh on 
tiieir arrival at Redenham ; and with- 
out waiting for Margaret's return, she 
and Susannah started for this place. 
How they managed it all I don't know ; 
but at aU events here they are ; and a 
fine load of trouble is thrown on my 
shoulders ; for she is determined to see 
Ethel; nor do I know that I have any 
tight to interfere; no one can deny a 
mother's natural anxiety for an inter- 
view with her own child." 

** It would never have happened if 
Margaret had been at Deignton," Grace 
said. 

•* Certainly not ; and that my mother 
knew. At any other time I could have 
laughed at the clever way in which she 
has outwitted us ; but just now^ with 
things so crooked and unhappy, I free- 
ly acknowledge I was very sorry to see 
her. However, there is no help for it ; 
here she is ; and see Ethie she declares 
she wiU." 

" We must send to Ethie and tdl 



hesr she is here. Perhaps she will drive 
over to us," Katie suggested. 

Ralph shook his head. 

•' You don't know Mrs. Atherton, 
Katie, as I do. She Is bent on seeing 
Ethelind in her own home. She is sure 
we are prejudiced against Philip. She 
even made certain of her * fly,' by order- 
ing the man who brought her from the 
station to be here by ten o'clock, to 
take her to Redenham." 

"Philip will be ao angry," Grace 
said nervously. ^ Ralph, what can we 
do?" 

" I really don't know, Grace. I have 
sat here pondering it all over, ever since 
Mrs. Atherton went off to bed ; and the 
only solution I have arrived at is, to let 
her go her own way. I have no right to 
stop her. Perhaps Ethel may be ^ad to 
see her. Philip may not object. At all 
events, I am clear of any connivance, 
however it will look against me. But 
come, you shall go to bed ; and talking 
over tlus unhappy affair won't help us." 
And Ralph lit their candles, and hur- 
ried them to bed. 

" And this is your own room, Ethie ? " « 
Mrs. Atherton said, looking round the 
luxuriously fumi^ed boudoirs, when 
she had in some measure recovered her 
composure, and wiped away her tears of 
joy. " What a lovely place it is, child ! 
and every thing as magnificent as a pal- 
ace ! The queen herself could not de- 
sire a better home. And such a retinue 
of servants. Do you know, I felt quite 
bewildered when one after another ush- 
ered me up stairs ? Grace told me this 
morning you were grown, and so I think 
you are ; but now that bright color is 
gone out of your cheeks ; you are look- 
ing pale and thin ; and your hand trem- 
bles, and your color comes and goes. 
You are not looking so well as I expect- 
ed to see you." 

Ethelind laughed. 

" I am quite well, dear mamma, I 
asmire you, — only a little tired with my 
late hours last night." And she might 
have added, a little nervous and fright- 
ened lest Philip and Barbara should 
return, and find who was her guest. 
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Mrs. Atherton had a hundred ques- 
tions 'to ask ; and Ethel sent for Susan- 
nah, and she learned all she could of 
Margaret and Deignton, and the last 
news from Frank; and all that had 
happened to her mother since they had 
parted from each other. 

• The time slipped rapidly away. Mrs. 
Atherton had set her mind on seeing 
the house. She could better appreciate 
the step her child had gained in socie- 
ty, if she cotdd picture to herself the 
way in which she lived. It was a dread- 
ful disappointment to her finding they 
left for town early the next morning. 
"Surely, for her sake, Philip would 
postpone the journey just one day, when 
he heard that she had travelled down 
into Yorkshire on purpose to see him." 
Ethelind could only shake her head. 
" Her mother did not know what press- 
ing afiairs required Philip in town. Be- 
sides, he never altered his plans for any 
one." 

•* Well, I am sure he was not so in- 
exorable at Cheltenham," Mrs. Ather- 
ton replied. " I told Grace and Ralph 
to-day no one could have been kinder 
• or more considerate than he was then. 
Indeed, my dear, if he had not been, I 
never should have trusted you to him." 

Ethel's brow flushed painfully. 

" But Philip is most kind and care- 
ful of me, mamma," she said nervous- 
ly ; " and I am sure you will say so when 
I show you all the beautiftil things he 
has given me." And she offered to take 
her mother round the long suit of 
rooms ; led her through the long galle- 
ries and conservatories, gathered her a 
splendid nosegay of the choicest flow- 
ers, and ordered luncheon to be brought 
into her own boudoir. Mrs. Atherton 
hoped that Ethel would have insisted 
on her dining with them ; but as Lady 
Leigh never proposed it, she did not 
herself know how to do so. She did not 
know that her child's great anxiety was 
to get her mother away before Philip 
and his party returned home ; but this 
was not an easy task to accomplish, 
when Mrs. Atherton was bent on mak- 
ing her visit as loi^ a one as she could, 
in the hope of seeing Philip before she 



left, and judging for herself if the hints 
Grace and Ralph had given her could 
be founded on any thing but prejudice. 

" You know Ralph is going to leave 
Leigh-Delamere ? " Mrs. Atherton said, 
as she lingered over her lunqteon. 

" Philip told BLQ 80 last night," 
Ethel replied, ^ a constrained tOBe, 
fearing what the subject might lead to. 

** Yes ; I was dreadfully annoyed with 
him when he told me so. Such a nice 
place as it is, and the people liking him 
so much, and so near to you ; I can't 
make it out. But Ralph was always 
crotchety and unsettled. Nobody else 
would have thrown up a fellowship and 
married as he did." 

** But Katie and he were engaged for 
a long time, and they seem so happy ; 
and you know, mamma, we always said 
she was made for Ralph." 

' * If the poor dear Dean had been alive, 
it would have been another matter ; but 
now, circumstanced as we are, Ralph 
ought to have looked higher, and mar- 
ried somebody who could have pushed 
him on in his profession." 

"Ralph is sure to do well; and though 
Kate's family cannot help him, she her- 
self will give him her sympathy, and 
make a far better wife, perhaps, than a 
fine lady, who knows nothing of what a 
clergyman most needs." 

" The mischief is done now, and can't 
be helped," Mrs. Atherton said, with a 
sigh ; *' but I do hope Grace will man- 
age better. I shaU quite look to you, 
Ethie, to get Grace well settled. You 
must ask her to see you in town. She 
has felt your loss very much, and it will 
reconcile her to it better if you can con- 
trive to give her a little gayety. Besides, 
if Ralph does throw up Ms curacy, she 
will be a tie to him. And having made 
such a capital match yourself, I shall 
depend on you to get Grace as well 
married as yourself." 

" You may be sure, de|tr mamma, I 
shall -always do the best I can for Gra- 
de ; and directly it is possible, she shall 
come and see us ; but you must not for- 
get," she said, in a constrained tone, 
" that neither Philip nor I can do quite 
as we like yet. Mrs. Leigh stiU exer- 
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cises great control over us ; and Philip, 
I am sure, will never do any thing to 
displease her or his sisters." 

*' Displease them ! What could they 
he displeased at in your having your 
own sister with you on a visit ? And so 
pretty and elegant a girl as Grace is too, 
though perhaps I ought not to say so 
of my own child." 

" You forget, dear mamma, that nei- 
ther heauty or goodness, nor virtue or 
accomplishments, have any thing to do 
with it. They think Philip went out 
of his way, I believe, in marrying me. 
The Leighs are very proud ; for many 
generations they have never married 
out of their own set. I don't understand 
it all ; but — but," she said nervously, 
and the color flitted painfully over her 
face and neck, *' they have accepted 
me into their family for Philip's sake. 
I do not think that at present I could 
venture to invite Grace." 

"Accepted you indeed! Yes, I should 
think so ; and proud enough they ought 
to be of you ! Where, indeed, would 
Philip have found a wife to compare 
with you in beauty ? And as to family, 
no one could say your family was not a 
good one. Your father was a dean, and 
I was the daughter of a colonel in the 
army. You had no fortune, I allow ; 
but Philip told me himself he did not 
need it. What more could they want ? 
And that puts me in mind," she added, 
almost in the same breath, and before 
Ethelind had time to reply, ** you have 
never shown me your jewels, and your 
pretty Parisian dresses." 

Glad to turn her mother's curiosity 
into any harmless channel, Ethel sent 
Valerie for her jewel case, and showed 
her her prettiest dresses, and kept her 
eyes turned on the little pendule on the 
mantel-shelf, and listened nervously if 
she heard a footfall on the carpeted 
floors, dreading every time the door 
opened that Barbara should suddenly 
make her appearance among them. At 
last the visit drew to an end ; the fly 
was ordered round, and Mrs. Atherton 
drew Ethel down, and whispered some- 
thing in her child's ear. Ethelind colored 
scarlet, and then as suddenly became 
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quite pale. Her mother smiled proudly. 
" I am so glad to hear it, darling," she 
said ; " an heir to Redenham will be . 
quite sure to put you in your proper 
place. Now take care of yourself, and 
don't attempt too much. I shall be very 
anxious about you ; I wish I could see 
Philip, to caution him. Young people 
are so thoughtless and inconsiderate." 
And Mrs. Atherton threw her arms 
round Ethel's neck, and, for the first * 
time, they both experienced in their 
mutual anxiety the fiill knowledge of 
the deep gulf which now separated 
them from each other. 

Lady Leigh breathed a sigh of in- 
tense relief as she watched the hired 
fly, with Susannah's smiling face at the 
window, turn out of the courtyard ; 
then sat down to try and collect her 
scattered senses before Philip and his 
sister made their appearance. 

** Stepheiis tells me you have had 
visitors, Ethel," Philip said, when he 
came up into her room. •* Did Grace 
tell you, last night, that your mother 
was at the rectory ? " 

" Mamma had not arrived when 
Grace left," Ethel replied quietly. " Her 
visit was as unexpected to them as it 
was to me." 

" I suppose she came to urge your 
brother to change his mind, and not 
throw up his curacy ? " 

" My mother would not influence 
Balph in any way. She is vexed about 
it, I can see ; but I do not think she 
has attempted to alter his intentions." 

" Then her visit was to you, I con- 
clude?" 

** I think so," Ethel replied gravely, 
and with a half-stifled sigh. 

Philip stood looking out of the win- 
dow, whistling a low air. He turned 
roimd suddeidy: "You told her. of 
course, that we left Redenham early 
to-morrow morning ? " 

"Yes, I did." 

" That was right. I was afraid she 
might expect an invitation here ; but 
whatever one might do in that way an- 
other day, I coidd not possibly have 
her here now." 

"Whatever mamma's wishes were 
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when she left Deignton, she was made 
fully aware of my inability to ask her 
here before she reached Redenham. 
Indeed, I think, on the whole, she-was 
perhaps less disappointed at onr short 
and unsatis&ictory interview, than I 
was at being nnable to claim her as 
our guest." 

Philip reddened. " Of course your 
mother is woman of the world enough 
* to know, when a girl marries into an- 
other set, she does not take her whole 
family with her. It is only some absurd 
notion you have picked up from your 
brother or sistar. You yourself wiU 
grow wiser before another twelve 
months are over your head." 

" I am wiser, Philip ; far wiser, 
within the last fortnight, than I ever 
thought I should be ; and I can truly 
say, that in my case *• ignorance was 
bliss,' compared with my present state 
of feeling ; " and EtheHnd buried her 
face in her handkerchief, and gave way 
to the tears she had been striving so 
long to keep back. Philip paced rest- 
lessly up and down the room. EtheHnd's 
tears always unmanned him ; he could 
bear reproaches infinitely better. He 
«at down, and putting his arm round 
her, drew her head down on his shoul- 
der. 

" It seems very baud," he said, " thait 
a man's peace and comfort is to be 
thus broken in upon by people who 
-have no business to interf^e with us. 
What right had your brother to come 
here, annoying and worryiQg us in this 
way ? You never wanted your another 
and sisters when we were abroad. Why 
on earth you should be fretting after 
them now, I can't understand. If they 
would but leave you alone, you woidd 
do well enough. It will end m making 
you ill, I am certain ; ai^l I am deter- 
mined, if they come here any more, I 
will give strict orders to have you de- 
nied to them, and so put an end to the 
thing at once." 

Ethel listened to all Philip said in 
mute horror ; she dared not trust her- 
self to reply ; she could only comfort 
herself with the remembrance they 
would leave Redenham too early to run 



the chance of another call from the 
rectory. 

" Iliere," he said, kissing her fore- 
head, *' now don't cry any more ; you 
are quite unfit to come down staks ; I 
will excuse you to Lady Gwynne, and 
tell Valerie to take care you are not dis- 
turbed." And, lifting her on to the aofa 
as he would have done a little child, he 
left her to her own reflections while he 
went do^nna to dinner. ^ 

'' Those Athertons are enou^ to 
drive a man wild," he said to Barbara, 
as they stood together in the evenings 
" To be hunted out of one's house in 
this way is unbearable ! If Clifford re- 
sided his living to-morrow, that fellow 
should not have it, I am determined. 
Aj{id how on e^hotne is to get rid of 
him, I can't think. Of course, if he hap 
a purpose to serve^ he will stick theare 
as long as he can, and Ethel will be iH 
if it lasts much longer." 

" You must make a virtue of neces- 
sity, I suppose," Barbara said careless- 
ly, " and find him a better berth elscr 
where; I expect that is what he is 
scheming for." 

" I would have done so willingly, if 
ihey had asked me ; but to thrust him- 
self and all his tribe on me in this way 
has cancelled aU his daims to consid- 
eration. I strongly suspect it is the work 
of that eldest sister of Ethel's. .She must 
be a strange person, to be doing all she 
does at Deignton ; and she has great in- 
fluence over the family." 

" You leave this to-morrow," .Barba- 
ra replied ; " in London, you will cut 
them altogether." 

Chapteb XX. 

Fob some weeks Margaret Atherton 
had been uneasy at the weekly missives 
her aunt Sarah s^t of her uncle John's 
health. Margaret had an indescribable 
longing to go to Wylminstre to see him. 
She looked at her mother and Susan- 
nah, who were beginning to feel recon- 
ciled and happy in their new home. 
Could she leave them ? Could she yet 
quite trust Rachel Gray, or Annie Mor- 
ley, though she was daily putting them 
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more forward, and encouraging them to 
take the responsibility of the school 
upon themselves? But no one would 
act independently while Margaret was 
there ; and, in self-defence, she often 
assured Mr. Weldon there was no help 
for it, they would themselves drive her 
away from Deignton. 

The fame ofDeignton School, in sjJite 
of Margaret's precautions, was spread- 
ing far and wide; and Mr. Weldon, 
sorely against his will, had to bear 
meekly the credit of so great an advance 
in the educational mania of the present 
day. Margaret always contrived to slip 
away when visitors dropped in to look 
at the school. She said she had not bar- 
gained for being made a lion of, and 
therefore she thought she had a right to 
hide herself in her own territory, which, 
she stoutly declared, must be looked 
upon as forbidden ground. For a long 
time she had been wonderfully fortu- 
nate, Mr. Weldon deprecating all visits 
not made during half-holidays, when* 
schoolmistress and children were away; 
so that " time-killers " and " curiosity- 
seekers " had only the satisfaction of 
looking at empty benches and bare 
walls. One afternoon, in the midst of 
their work, a carriage, with the bright 
Oakley livery, drew up at the gate, and 
a party of ladies and gentlemen got 
down, and asked permission to look at 
the school. Mr. Weldon, who had just 
come firom the school house, at once re- 
fused. *' It was against the rules ; he 
was sorry, but he could not give leave." 
Lady Elizabeth Thorpe was not so ea- 
sily put off. She pleaded the distance 
they had come ; the desire she had to 
learn from their success wherein her 
school failed. Mr. Weldon hesitated, 
stammeredj.made the best resistance he 
could, and was at last overpowered by 
the obstinacy of his annoying persecu- 
tors. "It is entirely against the rules. 
Lady Elizabeth," he said, in a tone on- 
ly barely civil, as he very reluctantly 
lifted the latch. 

" We will not interrupt you," her la- 
dyship replied, in her softest tones. 
** We shall so enjoy listening to the way 
In which yoiu: children do their work." 



And firmly persuaded that the vicar 
stood in mortal fear of the governess, 
she followed him into the school room. 

Margaret was determined not to allow 
the children to be made puppet-shows 
of, for the mere gratification of idle cu- 
riosity. So she gave the sign for them 
to put away their books and work ; and 
in an instant, almost as if by magic, 
the little urchins ran trooping out on the 
green before the astonished guests com- 
prehended the sudden movement. A 
half-suppressed smile crossed the face 
of the rector as he watched the manosu- 
vre, and Margaret's quiet, stately man- 
ner as she just gathered up her belong- 
ings, and then disappeared into her own 
room. The folding-doors, however, had 
been fastened back to give air in the 
warm school room, and Margaret was 
compelled to leave them open, subject- 
ing herself to the annoyance of hearing 
and seeing all that went on between 
Mr. Weldon atid his visitors. As the 
truth broke slowly upon her ladyship, 
her face fiushed slightly. " This is a dis- 
appointment," she exclaimed to Mr. 
Weldon. " It was to hear them going 
through their work we came here. We 
don't care about the school house ; our 
own at Oakley is far better — a pretty 
Gothic ornamental building, not so 
shabby-looking and patchy as this is ; 
but we wanted to get some hints as to 
your successfid method of teaching, for 
I hear from all quarters what wonders 
you have accomplished since you 
changed your governess." 

" Well, so far you have heard truly," 
Margaret could not help overhearing 
Mr. Weldon reply. "The governess 
certainly has a great deal to do with 
the matter. For instance, our governess 
is very positive ; she won't be interfered 
with in her work, and won't give her 
lessons while there are strangers in the 
room." 

" O, I see — keeps you a little in or- 
der, I suppose. Likes to show her pow- 
er ; knows that she is valuable to you. 
What a trying class of people they are 
to deal with ! Why, I think we must 
have had a dozen in the last four years ; 
and if they teach well, they give them- 
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selves airs, and think you cannot pos- 
sibly do without them ; and you must 
submit, or they leave you." 

" Miss Atherton threatens to leave 
us," Mr. Weldon said, with a mischiev- 
ous smile lurking about the comers of 
his mouth. " It will be a sorry day for 
us all when she goes.'* 

" Do you think, Mr. Weldon, she 
would take the school at Oakley ? " La- 
dy Elizabeth asked. ' * We could not give 
her a very large salary ; but the school 
house is so good, we always make that 
a set-off. Still, if I thought we could 
tempt her, I would not mind an addi- 
tional five pounds." 

Mr. Weldon was too annoyed even 
to smile ; he felt himself growing quite 
hot, for he knew Margaret could hear 
every word that was said. 

" There is no hope for you in that 
quarter, I am certain, Lady Elizabeth," 
he replied stiffly. " When Miss Ather- 
ton quits Deignton, she gives up her 
present employment altogether. We 
are too sorry ourselves to allow any 
neighboring parishes securing her ser- 
vices, however tempting the offer." 

Lady Elizabeth looked at the rector's 
hot, angry face, and, like all imagina- 
tive weak minds, she at once jumped to 
the conclusion that there were reasons 
which the rector woidd not give for the 
governess of whom he thought so much 
quitting Ker post at Deignton. She 
could see it all plainly now. No wonder 
they were not admitted ; no wonder she 
was so cried up. Old men were often 
great simpletons. The governess was 
pretty, and certainly, though dressed 
plainly enough, had an air with her very 
unlike the rest of her class. Mr. Wel- 
don woidd not be the first clergyman 
who had done a foolish thing in marry- 
ing the schoolmistress ; and with a sick 
sister always on his hands, he had some 
excuse for acting foolishly in bis old 
age. 

Margaret would have given any thing 
to have been able to leave the room ; 
but to do so she would have to pass the 
two younger ladies and gentlemen who 
had been attracted there by her aqua- 
rium, which it had given the children 
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so much pleasure to assist her in stock- 
ing. 

" Now m be bound this little river- 
garden has effectually put an end to 
fishing for minnows with crooked pins, 
and ail the wicked devices young vag- 
abonds are up to for tormenting God's 
creatures out of their lives. No wonder 
Deignton is rising in the scale of intel- 
ligence and civilization, if ferneries, 
and aviaries, and aquariums form part 
of the education they get." 

This was said in a manly, straight- 
forward way, and in a voice which in- 
stantly struck Margaret's ear as famil- 
iar to her. She had not looked up at 
any of the party ; she was busying her- 
seljf in folding up work at a little table 
beside her. She had not seen the start 
her name had caused in one of the two 
gentlemen, when Mr. Weldon had spo- 
ken of her as " Miss Atherton." She 
did venture now to glance at her tor- 
mentors. The lady who was speak- 
ing to Mr. Weldon was evidently, by 
the likeness, the mother of the two fat, 
fair girls who stood apart with tHe two 
gentlemen by the window. One of those 
two was as evidently, fi-om the family 
likeness, a brother. He looked uneasy 
and out of place, and Margaret heard 
him declare, " It was too bad of his 
mother to force herself in on the school, 
annoying Mr. Weldon, when she knew 
it was against the rules." 

His companion, who stood with his 
back to Margaret, evidently agreed 
with him ; for, putting his arm into his 
friend's, he said very quietly, " Come, 
Thorpe, there is no reason why we 
should stay because your mother s cu- 
riosity is not yet appeased. Let us go ; 
perhaps the rest will foUow." 

He turned slightly as he spoke, and 
gave one quick hurried look to where 
Margaret stood. Their eyes met for an 
instant only, and were as instantly 
dropped; but in that short mutual 
glance there coidd be no mistake, — in 
spite of Margaret's altered position, in 
spite of his sunburijt face, the dark? 
thick mustache covering the upper lip, 
— they had each recognized the other. 
Margaret's whole frame shook as if an 
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^gne fit nad attacked her ; she literally 
gasped for breath. She watched Mr. 
Weldon handing Lady Elizabeth into 
the carriage. 

*♦ Now, really, Miss Atherton, these 
|)eople are too bad," he eicclaimed as 
he came in, looking more chafed and 
angry than Margaret had ever seen him. 
** To be scared out of your own house 
and home in this way, and your schol* 
ars dismissed, to gratify the curiosity 
of an idle woman, who does not know 
the value of time, (unless it is any fresh 
Dcheme for killing it,) is past endur- 
ance ; and I am quite determined I will 
find out some means of guarding you 
from it in future, even if we keep them 
out with the aid of Chubb's locks." 

Mr. Weldon woidd have given a 
great deal if he could have knovm ex- 
actly how much of the conversation had 
reached Margaret's ear, and to that he 
fuUy attributed the pale, scared look 
which she still wore. 

After Margaret had succeeded in 
dismissing Mr. Weldon, she had the 
inquiries of her mother to satisfy. Mrs. 
Atherton had watched the carriage and 
its gay liveries drive up to the school. 
She had seen the party alight, and, after 
then: parley with Mr, Weldon, disappear 
within the school room door. She had 
watched eagerly to see them depart^ and 
now she was all anxiety to know who 
they were — where Oakley Park was. 
Did Margaret think it was intended as 
a caH on her ? Would it lead to an in- 
vitation? Margaret knew not which 
question to answer first, they came so 
thick and fast. *' I am sure I cannot 
tell you, mamma, where Oakley is," 
she said ; '' some six or eight miles off, 
I believe ; but as we are never likely to 
see it, it does not much matter." 

" You are put out, my dear, at hav- 
ing to show yourself to people in your 
present calling. You understand now, 
Margaret, I hope, what I have all along 
tried to impress on you — the awkward- 
ness and incongruity of your filling a 
station so much beneath you." 

** Indeed, mamma, you mistake me," 
Margaret said meekly ; " I was dread- 
fully annoyed at Lady Elizabeth's per- 



sisting in forcing herself where she was 
quite aware she was not wanted, and 
saying things before me which she 
ought not to have done before any 
schoolmistress. As to calling on us, she 
was hardly likely to do that when her 
visit was to tempt me to go to Oakley as 
schoolmistress to their village school." 

Mrs. Athertoi's cheeks grew scarlet. 
^ That is just what I have always said it 
would come to," she exclaimed wrath- 
ftdly; "you have played at being a 
schocdmistress until every body believes 
you are one I " 

Her mother's words sounded in her 
ears as a bitter truth. Margaret could 
hardly repress her tears. " Perhaps I 
have, mamma," she said sadly, — *' not 
played exactly, but worked and tried to 
do my best ; fancying that every one 
would understand my reasons for doing 
so, without feeling I had lowered myself 
in the estimation of the right thinking. 
I have been spoiled, I fear, by Mr. Wel- 
don' s kindness and consideration for me. 
The fault is as much mine as his." She 
kissed her mother, and went into her 
own room, and cased her throbbing head 
by a flood of tears — the first she had 
shed for a long time. 

Margaret could do little the next day. 
In place of her usual smiles and bright, 
cheering words to her little classes, the 
work dragged ; she could not keep her 
attention, much less insure her pupils' ; 
and feeling irritable and unhappy, she 
at last gave up the struggle, and resigned 
her place to Rachel Gray ; contenting 
herself with pretending to work in her 
own room, though any one might have 
observed how often it lay idly resting in 
her lap, while her thoughts were far 
away from the objects which surround- 
ed her. 

Mr. Weldon was vexed to see how 
pale and fagged she was looking, and 
mentally blamed himself for ever hav- 
ing allowed Lady Elizabeth to set foot 
within the schoolroom. 

Rachel Gray had dismissed her 
scholars, and every thing was quiet and 
still after a busy day's work, when, 
while still sitting in her own room, Mar- 
garet was aroused by the sound of foot- 
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steps on the gravel walk. Believing it 
was Mr. Weldon, and that he had some 
more last words to say before returning 
to the rectory, she said, " Come in " to 
the tap at the door ; and almost before 
she had ceased speaking the tall up- 
right figure of a stranger stood before 
her, his shadow darkening the twilight 
in the low room in whi^h Margaret sat. 
For a moment both were still; then 
Margaret arose, but her utter astonish- 
ment took away the power of words. 
The visitor seemed equally spell-bound. 
A woman's pride at last came to Mar- 
garet's aid. " I do not know to what 
cause I can attribute the honor of this 
caU, Captain Vyvian," she said stiffly ; 
** I had hoped the knowledge so unfair- 
ly obtained yesterday might at least have 
been held sacred. It was enough surely 
to have outraged all right feeling in for- 
cing yourself onus then, without adding 
this visit to the account." 

" It was to apologize for that unfor- 
tunate visit I am here now. Believe me. 
Miss Atherton, I was perfectly unaware 
of your being in these parts when I 
joined Lady Elizabeth in her drive yes- 
terday. No power on earth should have 
tempted me within these walls, had I 
known to whom they belonged." 

" I acquit you entirely," Margaret 
said, with the color returning to her 
cheeks ; " but I should have thought 
more of your regret if it had restrained 
you from repeating your visit." 

Captain Vyvian put his hands on the 
back of a chair facing Margaret, She 
had sunk down on the seat jfrom which 
she had risen on his entrance. 

" I could not bear you should believe 
me capable of forcing myself upon your 
notice, of prying into your present mode 
of life against your evident desire* 
Whatever your previous opinion of me 
might have been, I knew I did not de- 
serve the charge of such want of manli- 
ness or delicacy, and it was to assure 
you of this I have now come here." 

** As I said before, you might have 
spared yourself," Margaret replied ; " I 
did not, could not accuse you ; your start 
at the sound of my name convinced me 
you were taken by surprise. I repeat 



again, your visit now is unftecessary 
and uncalled for." 

Captain Vyvian turned almost as 
pale as the trembling girl before him. 
" However circumstances may have 
made us strangers," he said, " you 
must believe me. Miss Atherton, I have 
long been painfully anxious to learn 
what had become of you since the dean-^ 
ery was no longer your home* Finding 
you here so unexpectedly, you will, I 
trust, forgive the question : Is it choice 
or necessity which has made you adopt 
your present mode of life ? For the 
sake of old memories, forgive the past 
enough to answer me this question." 

Margaret rose up haughtily from her 
chair ; her eye glittered, and her lips 
were almost as white as her cheeks. 

*' Captain Vyvian, I have no old 
memories," she said sternly ; " it has 
been the business of the last five years 
to root them aU out, and I must have 
succeeded poorly enough in the eflfort if 
a single one connectedwith you remained 
to me. But I will so far satisfy your cu- 
riosity as this, — that both choice and 
necessity have placed me here. Neces- 
sity, inasmuch as our means are les- 
sened for a time ; and choice, as it bet- 
ter suits my taste and inclination than 
any other method of earning money I 
could hear of when I accepted this 
situation." 

There was a pause. Margaret seemed 
to wait for any other question to be put 
to her. Her companion turned away 
to the window ; there was a strange, 
troubled look in his face, and his eyes 
fell before the bright, glittering gaze 
of the calm, statue-like figure before 
him. 

** Captain Vyvian," at length Mar- 
garet said, " you must be aware this is 
no place for you. I cannot receive 
strangers alone. I have satisfied your 
wishes, inasmuch as I have replied to 
your inquiries. We must now part ; '* 
and, without moving from her place, 
she motioned to him to leave her. 

" You are right ; we are strangers 
now," he replied, slowly and with visi- 
ble efibrt. " I have no business here ; " 
and seizing his hat, with a hasty bow. 
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and Tvith no attempt to shake hands, he 
strode out of the door, and down the 
path into the street, as suddenly as he 
had come in. 

Margaret stood like one stunned. 
When she awoke firom the tumult of 
ideas which pressed upon her, a thou- 
sand fears tormented her. Had she 
heen too harsh ? too unrelenting ? Had 
she not shown anger and nlistrust, in- 
stead of merely common civility and 
cool indifference ? 

The following morning found her on 
her way to the rectory. She came 
there to tell Miss Weldon the news 
from Wylminstre was not good, and 
she believed it was now her duty to go 
and see her uncle. 

"My brother will rejoice to hear 
your decision," Miss Weldon said ; " he 
is growing very anxious and nervous 
about you. He is sure you are over- 
worked, and require change." 

Margaret smiled a wan, sickly smile, 
— it came amidst a flood of tears; and 
for the first time since her residence at 
Deignton, she readily acknowledged 
she did. 

Chapter XXI. 

Poos Margaret ! fears, perplexities, 
and annoyances seemed to meet her on 
every side. Her uncle's state of health 
was evidently serious. Aunt Sarah 
seemed from the first to have quietly 
realized the fact, and was thankful she 
was able to care for and nurse him, and, 
if it must be, bear the short separation 
which was in store for them. 

The impending general election kept 
Wylminstre, as it did other places, in a 
fever of political excitement ; and Mr. 
Waldron, consulted by every body, 
both in and out of office, entered into 
the spirit of the strife almost as eagerly 
as if he had not been caged up within 
the four walls of his sick room. Mar- 
garet, while she was in Acre Lane, re- 
sumed her old occupation of reading 
the papers to her uncle, and in them the 
speeches of Sir Philip Leigh, whose or- 
atory seemed to be startling the country 
to a knowledge that a new and un- 
looked-fbr star had arisen in the polit- 



ical horizon at a critical moment, when 
the old people fancied that talent had 
almost worn itself out. 

" Just read that paragraph, Maggy," 
her uncle said one morning, pushing 
the newspaper across to his niece. " I 
.don't often read the trumpery they fill 
papers with ; but this seems to concern 
Ethelind." 

Margaret took the paper, and read : 

" Last night, for the first time since 
the return of Sir Philip and Lady 
Leigh from their lengthened continen- 
tal tour, the noble mansion in Belgrave 
Square was thrown open to a select and 
brilliant assembly of the most exclu- 
sive families of the aristocracy. Car- 
riages continued to set do^vn for nearly 
two hours. The noble suit of rooms 
were beautifully decorated, and no ex- 
pense had been spared in rendering it 
one of the most brilliant receptions of 
the season. The sensation caused by 
the loveliness of the youthful hostess, 
of whose beauty rumor had already 
said so much, far exceeded the highest 
expectation ; and we believe we may 
confidently predict that Lady Leigh 
will be the reigning attraction of the 
season." 

" The fellow who wrote that stuff 
deserves to be well flogged for his 
pains," was uncle John's commentary, 
in his short, testy voice. 

" I wonder what mamma will say to 
this when she reads it," Margaret said. 
*' I believe she would give any thing to 
see Ethel in her own house ; and it 
does seem hard, I own, that Sir Philip 
should have separated lier so entirely 
from her family." 

" W^hen a woman marries she must 
submit to her husband in these matters. 
Keep thy mother from the Leighs, if 
possible, Maggy ; she is sure to make 
mischief with her weak, silly tongue 
and want of tact. And now the poor 
child is married, it would be wrong to 
throw difficulties in her way." 

♦' Then you do not think Ralph so 
wrong in throwing up his curacy, after 
all, uncle ? " Margaret said. And uncle 
John laughed, and declared he meant 
no such thing. 
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The next morning, Margaret, 
equipped for the walk aunt Sarah 
would not excuse, came in to inquire if 
her uncle had any commissions she 
could execute. There was a check to 
be cashed at the bank before it closed ; 
and thither she turned her steps. As. 
she pushed open the heavy oak door, 
and entered the low, dark room, amidst 
a number of towns-people gossiping 
together, — as they always do in a 
country bank, — at the furthermost 
desk, chatting to Mr. Graves, stood 
Guy Vyvian. 

Listinctively Margaret hesitated, and 
her cheeks flushed; but recovering 
herself the next moment, with a quiet, 
self-possessed step, she turned to the 
younger partner, and delivered to him 
her uncle's message and check. As 
the precise, methodical man of business 
deliberately counted the notes, and 
gave them into Margaret's hand, by a 
sort of instinct rather than sight she 
knew the eyes of Captain Vyvian were 
fixed upon her. But she neither turned 
towards him nor looked up ; the next 
minute she felt, rather than saw, that 
he had quitted the bank. Margaret lin- 
gered on, chattering with Mr. Graves, 
and answering all his inquiries about 
her imcle, until she had no further ex- 
cuse for stopping ; and when she had 
regained the open street, and saw that 
not a single person was visible, with 
something between a sigh of relief and 
vexation she turned her steps home- 
wards. " I tried to convince him that 
we must be as strangers, and it seems I 
have succeede'd," she mentally ex- 
claimed. " How hard it is to do one's 
duty steadily and unflinchingly ! One 
fancies it easy enough until the efibrt 
has to be made. The reward, I suppose, 
will come in due time ; but whether it 
does or not, it must be done ; " and she 
turned into the open door of the cathe- 
dral, and stood beside the little flat 
stone in the centre of the cloisters, un- 
til the band of smiling, careless chor- 
ister boys trooped past, warning her 
that evening service was about to com- 
mence. Following them into the choir, 
she turned into her old seat near the 
deanery door. 



" I must leave you to-morrow, uncle 
John," Margaret said, as she sat by her 
uncle's side in the dim twilight. *' I had 
a letter from Ralph this afternoon. 
Mamma, I find, stole a march on me 
after I left Deignton, and started off" to 
Leigh Moss to see Ethelind. She was 
only just in time, {hough ; for Sir Philip 
and Ethie came to town the next day. 
Ralph has heard of a curacy he thinks 
likely to suit him in Somersetshire^ so 
he took mamma part of the way to 
Deignton, on his road there ; and he 
begs me to meet him by the 8:10 train 
at Swindon to-morrow, on his return 
into Yorkshire." 

" I am sorry to part from thee, child," 
John Waldron said ; " but I should 
like thee to meet Ralph : a little con- 
versation with thee will do him good, 
and thou wilt better understand his mo- 
tives for leaving Leigh. I have been 
vexed at his quitting Leigh ; but old 
people and young see things in such 
different lights, that perhaps I ought 
not to judge for him. I know what ex- 
penses changing a home entails, and I 
give him this check," he said, pushing 
a piece of folded paper into her hand ; 
" it will help to make his difficulties 
less, perhaps." 

Chapteb XXII. 

Ralph's tall figure on the platform 
at Swindon was the first which Marga- 
ret caught sight of as the London tram 
pulled up ; and bidding a porter take 
charge of her luggage, he hastened her 
up stairs to a quiet room he had secured 
for themselves, free from the inquisi- 
tive eyes and ears of the people who 
thronged waiting rooms. 

" We must make the most of our 
three hours," Ralph said ; "I have 
lots to say to you, little sister." 

And Margaret noticed, with little 
satisfaction, the look of care and anxi* 
ety on her brother's bright, handsome 
face. 

" You ought to be very hungry," he 
said, pouring her out a cup of coffee. 
*' Come, eat first, and then we will pro- 
ceed to business." 

Margaret laughed. " I cannot eat or 
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drink," she said, *' until I hear from 
yourself there is no help for your leav- 
ing Leigh Moss. I believe every body 
who knows any thing about it at Wyl- 
minstre firmly believes you are mad." 

" I am prepared for that, because it 
is purely a matter of feeling. No man 
can enter into another's difficulties, un- 
less they have been similarly circum- 
stanced. There are some things we 
must decide for ourselves, even if we 
thereby brave the opinion of the world. 
So long as Katie sees it as I do, I feel I 
am not called on to enter into explana- 
tions." 

" And Katie does approve ? " 

" How could she do otherwise, Mag- 
^e ? How could I get on in my parish, 
— independently of the squire, who 
owns every acre, — even, if we had not 
been connected ? How could I have 
my own relations about me, as a mock- 
ery of poor Ethie's feelings ? How 
could I constantly meet Ethel as if we 
were utter strangers ? No ! the more I 
think it over, the more certain I am I 
am doing the right thing. The new 
home is my trial. Where is it to be ? 
and what ? " 

" Have you not just been looking at 
a curacy ? " 

Ralph smiled. " A curacy ! " he said ; 
**I have seen nearly a dozen! But 
however, this one does not seem so very 
unpromising. Eighty pounds a year, 
and a large, inconvenient house. But 
it is a sole charge, and I can take pupils 
if I like. I think I must try it. The 
rector is old, and he seems easily satis- 
fied, and in flourishing health. As soon 
as Katie is fit to travel, we must make 
the move. 

" And now, Maggie," and he roused 
up from a reverie, " you must come 
and see our Yorkshire home. It will 
always hold a pleasant place in our 
memory as the first sphere of our mar- 
ried life." 

"When Katie needs me, Ralph," 
Margaret said, cheerfully. And then 
she proceeded to tell her brother of her 
visit to Wylminstre ; of her uncle's al- 
tered health ; her own fears about him ; 
his thoughtful kindness to Ralph, — a 



gift so seasonable as to lift a load 
of anxiety from the heart of her lis- 
tener. 

Then they discussed Ethelind's com- 
pidsory estrangement from her own 
family ; her so suddenly quitting Re- 
denham, no doubt to avoid the visits 
of Mrs. Atherton ; of the brave heart 
with which Grace had borne her disap- 
pointment, and the bright, loving spirit 
she had displayed during the whole of 
her long visit to her brother. 

" And this Grafton curacy, Ralph," 
Margaret said, — " it is to be hoped 
there is no squire in the way there ! " 

Ralph laughed. " I took good care 
to ask that question to begin with, 
Grafton is not favored with such an ap- 
pendage — at least not one living near 
the place. But, Maggie, Mrs. Atherton 
tells me you intend leaving Deignton ; 
she says you have at last been fright- 
ened out of the folly of pretending to 
be what you are not by some Lady 
Somebody, who persisted in mistaking 
you for a village schoolmistress." 

" I thought mamma would tell you 
some wonderful story of my conversion 
to her opinions, as she calls it," Marga- 
ret replied, reddening a little even now 
at the remembrance. " Rude enough 
Lady Elizabeth was; but it would 
have required more than any thing she 
could have done to shake my purpose, 
had I not for some time felt my work 
there, as far as I am concerned, was 
nearly accomplished. Mr. Weldon 
knows, as soon as Rachel Gray can be 
left to herself, I shall go. But, Ralph, 
dear, who do you think was with Lady 
Elizabeth when she called at the 
school ? No other than Guy Vyvian ! " 

Ralph started to his feet. " Guy 
Vyvian call on you, Margaret ! Mrs. 
Atherton never mentioned his name." 

*' Mamma knew nothing about it. 
On Guy's part the visit was purely acci- 
dental. Indeed, I do not think he rec- 
ognized me, until my name, and then 
my profile, I suppose, betrayed me. 
His voice first enlightened me ; I could 
not mistake that any where. I did not 
feel at all sure he had recognized me, 
until, later in the evening, when sitting 
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alone in the school room, he suddenly 
stood before me." 

" The rascal ! " Ralph exclaimed 
angrily, the hot blood rushing into his 
fece and kindling his dark eyes. " He 
would never have dared do it if he had 
not known you were unprotected, I 
trust, Margaret, you ordered him to 
leave the house instantly." 

" I could not tell him to go ; but my 
cold manner showed how unwelcome 
his presence was. I do not now remem- 
ber what either of us said, though my 
spirit rose, and I felt I could have faced 
a lion. But O, Ralph," she added, sink- 
ing her head down upon her brother s 
shoulder, and bursting into tears, " I 
never knew until after that interview 
how hard a battle I had been fighting 
with my own heart." 

*' My poor Maggie ! " and Ralph 
folded Margaret in his arms. " As if he 
had not sufficiently ill-used you, with- 
out forcing his presence on you when 
you were alone and unprotected ! " 

"You must not be unjust to him, 
Ralph," Margaret replied, slowly wip- 
ing away her tears. " He only wanted 
to convince me he had nothing to do 
with Lady Elizabeth's visit ; and also, 
I think, to find out, if he could, the mo- 
tives which induced me to be at Deign- 
ton." 

*' And what did you say to him ? " 

*' I cannot teU you ; it was so sudden 
and unexpected it quite bewildered me, 
and it seems now like a painful dream. 
But that I succeeded in convincing him 
of the impassable gulf between us I 
have had ample proof. I saw him again 
yesterday, in the bank at Wylminstre, 
and we met like utter strangers." 

♦'At Wylminstre?" 

'* Yes ! I knew he was in the town, 
because he had seen and talked with 
aunt Sarah, and quite won her good 
wiU by his inquiries for all our family. 
She asked him to call in Acre Lane. 
The fear of his doing so hastened me 
away" 

Time sped on. Not a moment had 
bedn wasted since the brother and sis- 
ter met ; and when at last they parted 
from each other, they each looked the 



brighter and happier for the short com- 
munion they had enjoyed. 

• Chapteb XXTTT. 

CuHLED up in her comer of the rail- 
way carriage, scarcely heeding the high 
spirits of Barbara, or the sharp repar- 
tees she and her brother enlivened each 
other with during their long journey, 
Ethelind had plenty of time for her 
own reflections. 

As regarded her own family, she had 
quite resolved to give them up. Any 
intercourse, under present circum- 
stances, was worse than useless ; and 
while it could not add to their or her 
comfort, it only chafed Philip, and gave 
his mother and sisters a greater hold 
over him. In LQndon they would be 
free from family collisions, such as had 
marred her happiness at Redenham, 
and she would give herself up to Phil- 
ip's wishes, and try if she could not, 
by so doing, win back his old love. 

Ethelind' 8 uncommon style of beauty 
soon became the theme of conversation 
at the clubs ; and Philip, as his eyes 
involuntarily followed her, and saw her 

— perfectly graceful and self-possessed 

— entering with the freshness of an 
unspoiled mind into animated discus- 
sions with clever men whom women 
held in awe, or in a simple, quiet 
truthfulness defending her own opin- 
ions against those who were esteemed 
great authorities, felt his nervous doubts 
had been uncalled for, and that he 
might safely trust his young wife to 
take her own place in society, without 
fear of the criticisms which had always 
exercised such a powerful influence 
over his otherwise strong mind. 

And this first introduction to a new 
life was not without its charms to a 
young girl to whom every thing was 
fresh and new. But in spite of the long 
lectures she received from her stately 
mother-in-law, or the laughing raillery 
of her husband and sisters, she could 
not submit unrepiningly to the almost 
total separation from Philip which his 
political duties exacted. With the ex- 
ception of attending her to her first 
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" drawing room," and occasionally 
dropping in to her opera box a few 
minutes before the fall of the curtain, 
or rushing home from some committee 
of the " House," barely in time to 
dress and receive the guests he had 
specially desired her to invite, life to 
Ethel, as far as Philip was concerned, 
had nearly become a blank. But this 
was the inevitable lot of wives of pub- 
lic men, — at least so she was con- 
stantly assured by Philip's mother and 
sisters ; so it was only to be borne in 
the best way she could devise, patiently 
waiting for the breaking up of Parlia- 
ment, when, with time and leisure on 
his hands, her husband, she hoped, 
would once more devote himself to 
home and its pleasures. 

" You are early to-night," Ethel ex- 
claimed, as Philip came into the draw- 
ing room where she was at work ; 
" Barbara assured me just now the 
House was not expected to break up 
till very late to-night." 

*' So every body imagined ; but the 
ministry found themselves unexpect- 
edly in a minority soon after the House 
met, and the Premier is gone off to con- 
sult her Majesty : of course the House 
broke up. It has made no end of com- 
motion. Has Stephens brought in the 
evening's papers ? " 

" Yes ; they are on the table beside 
you," Ethelind said ; and then she 
rested with her needle- work in her lap, 
and wondered how people could be so 
excited by politics as her husband's 
family were, wishing, for his sake, she 
could feel as enthusiastic as Barbara did. 

For some time Philip was entirely 
absorbed in his paper ; then suddenly 
looking up, he asked Ethelind if she 
had not some relative or connection a 
leading man at Wylminstre. 

" I have not," she said, " but Mar- 
garet has, — old Mr. Waldron, the 
banker. Why ? What makes you ask 
the question ? " 

" Only that every one agrees in 

thinking that Lord L will try the 

effect of a new Parliament before he 
resigns office. In which case, we must 
strengthen his hands as much as possi- 



ble. Redcar tells me, if he could secure 
the interest of one or two influential 
men at Wylminstre, he thinks lie has 
a very fair chance of a seat for the bor- 
ough ; at all events, it is worth a trial. 
I mean to run down with him, and see 
what can be done. How is one to se- 
cure this man's interest, do you think?" 

" What man ? Mr. Waldron, do you 
mean ? " 

"Yes; this uncle of Miss Ather- 
ton's." 

" You forget he is a Quaker ; you 
might not like to have any thing to do 
with them." 

" O, never mind that ; in politics 
one overlooks all minor considerations. 
If he is a good fellow, and answers our 
purpose, it does not signify what his 
creed may be, or the cut of his coat, for 
that matter. We must contrive to sur- 
mount that difficulty." 

" But Mr. Waldron has some very 
strong prejudices ; and if he should not 
happen to agree with Lord Redcar's 
opinions, and should oppose you?" 
Ethel said, nervously. 

" Then we must fight the battle out 
between us, that is aU,'* Philip replied, 
coolly ; and he went on again with his 
paper. Presently he looked up, and 
asked abruptly, " Where is your sister 
now, Ethel? She seems to exercise 
great influence over all her family. Do 
you think, if you wrote to her, she 
would help us ? " 

Ethel looked up in astonishment. 
" You forget," she said, *' that I have 
not written to Margaret since I married. 
I have, at your wish, careftdly avoided 
any intercourse with my family; I 
could not let my first letter to any of 
them be about politics." 

Perhaps Philip's conscience accused 
him ; he did not attempt to meet his 
wife's eyes, or notice the color which 
dyed her cheeks. 

" It does not signify," he said ; " if 
you object to write to Miss Atherton, I 
suppose we must find some other way 
of going to work. I only thought you 
might have been glad of any chance 
of renewing your correspondence with 
your own people." 
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" Not in that way, Philip," Ethelind 
replied, indignantly, for the cool man- 
ner in which her hushand tried to make 
a convenience of her family ruffled her 
temper more than any thing which had 
occurred between them. *'You your- 
self forbade my writing to, or thinking 
of them ; and, hard as it has been to 
resign them, I have done so for your 
sake. You would not seriously ask me 
to expose myself to their just condem- 
nation for the mere sake of politics, 
which I neither understand nor care 
about. Gladly as I would accept your 
offer, on almost any terms," she added, 
with tears in her eyes, *' my first letter 
to Margaret must not be a political one." 

*' If you are not political now," Philip 
replied, " you must learn to be before 
long. If the ministry should weather 
out this storm, it is more than probable 
I shall be offered a seat in the cabinet. 
In that case, you must fulfil your part 
of the duties : receptions, entertain- 
ments, applicants to receive, suing, 
through you, for your husband's pat- 
ronage . Needy politicians , and aspiring 
wives and daughters, will crowd round 
you, and beset you ; and it will be your 
place to carry yourself in such a manner 
towards them all, as shall most conduce 
to your husband's peace of mind, under 
his trying duties and hard work." 

" Then why engage in it at all ? " 
Ethelind asked, mournfully. " You do 
not want place ; you have all you can 
desire, Philip, and honor, at such a 
price, cannot be worth the labor it wiU 
cost you." 

*' Suppose every man thought as you 
do, Ethel, what would become of the 
country ? Wait a year or two, and I 
will answer for it you will make as good 

a minister's wife as Lady L her^ 

self. An interest in politics depends 
very much on ourselves. Head the 
clever leading articles in the daily pa- 
pers, listen to the arguments wise men 
urge and argue, and an interest springs 
up in the breast of every man or woman, 
which, depend upon it, is the source of 
that patriotism that so distinguishes 
England from the whole world beside. 
i seem to have alarmed you, Ethie," he 



added ; " but what will you say when I 
tell you — in the strictest confidence, 
remember — that I have already been 
offered a seat in the House of Lords?" 

It would be unnatural to suppose 
Ethelind, young as she was, totally in- 
sensible to the ambition which, in more 
or less degree, is innate in every breast* 
And Philip watched with a quiet smile 
of satisfaction her visible start of sur- 
prise, and then the deep bloom which 
spread over her neck and face. 

" You are not trying to play on my 
credulity, are you, Philip ? " she asked. 

*' In simple truth, I mean what I say. 
Lord — offered me to-day a seat in 
the Lords, by any title I liked to name. 
I have eight and forty hours given to 
accept or decline." 

" And the title ? " Ethelind asked. 

♦' There can be no question about 
that," Philip replied ; *' the same my 
ancestors bore will serve me. In fact, it 
is but the restitution of a forfeited right 
that I would accept. I could not have 
listened for a moment," he said, proudly, 
" to the offer of any new creation, such 
as is enacted by mere moneyed or polit- 
ical interest. "In my case it is only a 
question of restitution to an old and 
well-earned right, which no man, when 
it has been so freely offered, has a right 
to refuse." 

"Eari of Redenham!" Ethelind 
said, slowly, as she came up to her hus- 
band's side, and laid her hand on his 
arm. "It is a pretty title, and an old 
one, I suppose. But I think I am glad 
you were only Philip Leigh when you 
married." 

Philip laughed. "You silly little 
thing," he said, " would you try to 
cheat yourself into a belief that a 
countess's coronet would have made 
you refuse me ? " and he stooped down 
and kissed the white forehead resting 
against his arm. 

" I did not mean that exactly," Eth- 
elind replied ; ** but no idea of your 
wealth or your position influenced me. 
I could have loved you just as well had 
you been without a name or a belong- 
ing — , 

" A real case of love at first sight, eh, 
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Ethie ? " and he put his arm round her 
waist and drew her closer to his side. 

*' How pleased they will be in Eaton 
Place ! " 

" Yes, it will gratify my mother and 
sister's ambition, which has always been 
more aspiring for me than my own. 
My great trouble is about Ann. Poor 
soul, it will be a blow to her, I fear ; 
but she will exercise her usual self-sac- 
rifice, and we shall hear nothing fro^i 
her but warm congratulations; but I 
would rather it had not come upon her 
through me.** 

It was very seldom Philip alluded to 
his cousin, and when he did there was 
always something in his manner which, 
while it puzzled Ethelind, forbade her 
asking any questions. 

Chaptek XXIV. 

Two days later the annoimcement 
of the Redenham peerage appeared in 
the Gazette, Ralph Atherton read it in 
the paper, while the bells of the old 
church at Lcigh-Delamere rung out 
their most joyous peal. And Margaret 
read it aloud to the delighted Mrs. Ath- 
erton and Gracie as they all sat round 
the tea table in their tiny parlor at 
l)eignton. And John Waldroh threw 
down the Times newspaper with one of 
his expressive grunts, and deliberately 
took off his spectacles and rubbed them 
bright in his coat tail before transfer- 
ring them to his pocket, wondering in 
his sober mind what inducement a man 
could have for accepting such a doubt- 
ful honor, when he already possessed 
every thing else which wealth and posi- 
tion could give him, and deciding satis- 
factorily to himself that it must have 
been the influence of Ethelind, who 
had doubtless inherited her mother*s 
weak ambition,and whose little thought- 
less head had been turned by the absur- 
dities of that gay world into which, 
without any preparation, she had been 
so suddenly thrown. 

A fortnight later, as Lady Redenham 
was returning through Hyde Park jfrom 
an early drive, she came upon the con- 
spicuous figure of a Quaker lady, trip- 
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ping along the broad walk beside the 
Serpentine ; the fi-eshness of her sub- 
dued-color silk dress, in its straight, 
close folds, gathered up so as to display 
the white dimity petticoat and the 
snowy stocking; the large Norwich 
shawl, and the stiff drab bonnet, with 
its deep cardboard poke, throwing into 
shade the prominent features and bright 
intelligent eyes, which could belong to 
no one but Margaret's aunt Sarah ; at 
whose eccentric and unchanging dress 
Ethelind had so often laughed, and of 
whom, in her heart, she had always 
stood in great awe. 

Remembering Philip's anxiety for an 
introduction to Mr. Waldron, Ethelind 
instantly pulled the check- string, and, 
to the no small astonishment of her 
well-bred servants, desired to be put 
down by Miss Waldron' s side. Poor 
old lady ! when she a little recovered 
her surprise, and Ethelind had suc- 
ceeded in persuading her to return with 
her for an early luncheon to Belgrave 
Square, they seated themselves in the 
carriage, and the order " Home ** was 
given. 

" Thou wilt wonder what can have 
brought me here, I dare say," she said 
to EtheHnd ; " but just now it is our 
yearly meeting, and the confinement is 
rather hard work for an old woman like 
myself ; and feeling this morning as if a 
little firesh air and sunshine would dp 
me good, I played truant, and came as 
far as Kensington Gardens and Hyde 
Park for a stroll among grass and green 
trees. But I hope to get back in time for 
the evening meeting." 

" I will take you myself, Miss Wal- 
dron," Ethelind said, " after I have 
given you a luncheon. I am so glad 1 
met you ; I am sure, after such a long 
walk, you must require rest and refi-esh- 
ment." 

Time had been when Ethelind would 
have shrunk from an hour's tete-d-tete 
with Margaret's stiff and very plain- 
spoken old aunt ; but her long absti- 
nence fi-om home news, and her desire 
to forward Philip's schemes if she 
could do so without compromising her 
own family, made her overlook all such 
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fears now ; and she sat by Miss Wal- 
dron's side, chatting as freely as if she 
had been Margaret herself. 

The old lady followed Ethelind into 
her morning room, and took off her bon- 
net and smoothed her neat cap over her 
gray hair, and gazed on the luxurious 
apartment; and then, drawing Ethel 
to her side, imprinted a warm kiss on 
her cheek. " With so much around 
thee, dear, to make thy heart cling to 
this world," she said, " thou must not 
forget that riches bring with them great 
responsibilities. Though thou art but a 
young wife and mistress, it is well to 
bear in mind that there are many things 
better worth living for than the pleas- 
ures or applause of this world." 

" I think of it often. Miss Waldron," 
Ethelind replied, meekly ; " and I often 
long to share my comforts with those 
who do not possess them. But there 
are some difficulties," she added, with 
a blush, " which I suppose every wife 
experiences when she first enters her 
husband's faifiily, I cannot, and per- 
haps I ought not to, explain them to 
you ; but I think, at least I hope, that 
Philip's prejudices are giving way, and 
then I trust I shall be able to have my 
own family about me." 

" I am not sure, dear, that it would 
be desirable for Grace to be much here," 
Miss Waldron said, looking roimd her. 
*' Grace is easily led away, and she has 
not the same steadiness of purpose 
which Margaret inherits jfrom her moth- 
er. I am not sure it would be right to 
fill her mind with ideas or hopes which 
could never be realized. It would only 
unfit her for her own sphere of useful- 
ness. Now Margaret would be a great 
help to thee. I wish thy husband knew 
our Margaret ! " the old lady said, firmly 
believing her favorite niece could com- 
bat every difficulty in Ethel's way. 

" Before very long you will see Philip 
at Wylminstre," Ethelind ventured to 
say ; " he wishes very much for an in- 
troduction to Mr. Waldron. Lord Red- 
car, who is trying to get in for Wylmin- 
stre at the next election, has heard that 
Mr. Waldron has great influence in the 
town.*' 
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" My brother is but a poor invalid," 
Miss Waldron replied ; " but I am sure, 
for thy sake, dear child, he will see thy 
husband. I must not promise his inter- 
est in favor of any one, until he is sure 
their views on political matters would 
agree ; but he has read with great in- 
terest thy husband's speeches, and will 
be very glad to make his acquaintance." 

Ethelind smiled at the old lady's cau- 
tion ; but she had gained her point, — 
and the only one which concerned her- 
self ; and, with a light heart, she led 
her guest through her long suit of 
rooms, and showed her all the pretty 
things which adorned them, and, after 
a hot luncheon, ordered the carriage, 
and drove with her to the narrow little 
entrance of that long stone passage in 
Bishopsgate Street leading to the som- 
bre amphitheatre which, during the 
bright month of May, is crowded by 
" Friends," young and old, who throng 
up to London, from their far-off coun- 
try homes, to discuss the business of 
the society at their annual meeting. 

Many an inquisitive glance was cast 
upon the gay equipage which stood at 
the low archway, while aunt Sarah 
bade an affectionate farewell to Lady 
Redenham. Many a young man, 
(" Friend,") or fair girl, in her delicate 
dress of pale-colored silk, trusting en- 
tirely to her unadorned simplicity for 
that admiration which not even the 
Quaker training for generations can en- 
tirely subdue, turned again to get a 
second look at the lovely young crea- 
ture who was so earnestly listening to 
Miss Waldron* s parting words. 

" Dear child," she said, " I am very 
glad we have met; and I thank thee 
for not passing by an old woman. 
Thou art surrounded by many luxuries 
thou couldst hardly have dreamed of in 
thy father's lifetime. Take care that 
they prove blessings to thee, and not 
snares. ' Where much is given,* we are 
told, * much will be required.* ** 

" Dear aimt Sarah,'* Ethelind men- 
tally exclaimed, as she gave the order 
" Home," and sat back in the carriage, 
listlessly gazing on the throng of vehi- 
cles and pedestrians streaming contin- 
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uously through the narrow streets of 
the city ; " how I used to dread and 
dislike her at Wyhninstre ! and yet how 
kind she is, and what good her bright 
face and loving words have done me ! 
I have actually secured an introduction 
for Philip, and perhaps opened a way 
for communication with my own 
people." 

Chaptek XXV. 

The heat of London, and Ethelind's 
white face, induced Philip to take her 
down to Redenham before the close of 
the London season. A few days, it was 
thought, would bring the session to a 
close. Quiet and country air were be- 
coming absolutely necessary for her; 
and in the course of a week or ten 
days Mrs. Leigh and her daughters 
were to foUowher into Yorkshire, while 
Philip ran down to Wylminstre with 
Lord Redcar. 

Grace had been at Deignton for some 
weeks, and Margaret was to go down to 
Leigh Moss directly she received a sum- 
mons from Ralph. 

As matters now stood, Ralph did not 
choose that Katie should call at the 
castle ; so he only left his and her card 
at the door, when he knew that his sis- 
ter had gone out for her daily drive. It 
was a large house for one solitary in- 
habitant; but as rest and quiet had 
become absolutely necessary to her, 
Ethel rather enjoyed the novelty. 
Among other employments, she deter- 
mined to carry out her scheme of put- 
ting Ann Leigh's rooms into proper or- 
der for her visit to them ; and as old 
Martha was her only available author- 
ity, she was taken into consultation on 
the matter, over which Ethel had be- 
come quite eager. 

" And a fine lot of trouble you are 
taking, my lady," Martha said. " I am 
sure if Miss Ann did but know about 
it, she would be very grateftd, poor, dear 
heart! for she always is so thankful, 
Mrs. Edwards says, for all that's done 
for her, — as if it was not a real pleas- 
ure to work for any body so good and 
gentle as she is." 

" And when it is all ready, I shall 



write and beg her to come to us," Ethel 
said. " Mrs. Leigh thinks she will not 
do so ; but I cannot believe, when I 
tell her her old rooms are prepared for 
her, she can refuse me." 

Martha shook her head. " O my 
lady," she said, with tears in her eyes, 
" if it would do any body good, Miss 
Ann would come, even if it broke her 
own heart. But when you think she 
has never set foot within the old walls 
since the day she left it, after my poor 
old master died ; that then she lost, as 
you may say, at one blow, father, broth- 
er, and husband, •*— you can't wonder 
much at her being loath to return." 

** I never heard she was to have been 
married ? " Ethel said inquiringly. " To 
whom, then, was she engaged ? " 

" I wonder, my lady, you never heard ; 
but there ! I don't know well how you 
should ; the family are uncommon proud 
and reserved like ; and I have heard Mrs. 
Edwards say scores of times they never 
could bear to have people talking about 
their concerns ; and the story died away, 
out of mind, as you may say." 

And Martha stood turning about the 
hem of her apron, forgetting, in her in- 
terest for poor Ann Leigh, she was trans- 
gressing the very rule which was so im- 
perative a one in Lord Redenham' s fam- 
ily. Neither did it strike Ethelind for a 
moment she should not inquire further 
of the garrulous old servant ; she felt 
glad to learn any particulars of the sad 
fate of that new cousin whose genial 
warmth of heart had struck her so forci- 
bly when first contrasted with the want 
of sympathy or love in her husband's 
mother and sisters. 

*' From their cradles almost, as one 
may say, Sir Philip — I beg your parr 
don, my lady ; the Earl I ought to say — 
and Miss Ann were engaged to be mar^ 
ried; and dotingly fond of one another 
they were, I have always heard tell. 
Leastways, Miss Ann was of Sir Philip, 
I know. But after that accident, when 
our poor young lady got so ill and crip- 
pled, the marriage was put off. Several 
stories were told about it; some said one 
thing, and some another ; but Mrs. Ed- 
wards, who knew the rights of it all, 
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maintained that for a long time Sir Phil- 
ip (the Earl, I mean) would not give Miss 
Ann up, though she,poOT soul, persisted 
he should not be tied for life to a poor 
cripple. Be it as it may, ten years Sir 
Philip kept single ; and, to my mind, if 
he had not met with you, my lady, he 
would have been so to his dying day/* 

Happily for Ethelind, it was too dark 
for Martha to see the effect of her com- 
munication on her white fa«e. She 
dropped her courtesy, and left the room. 

Ethelind threw herself back in her 
chair with a feeling of such unutterable 
agony as she had never before exprn- 
enced. The mystery concerning Ann 
Leigh was now unravelled by the simple 
straightforward honesty of old Martha, 
who could have no purpose whatever in 
deceiving or misleading her. And Eth- 
elind, who until now had been believing 
herself the idolized wife of her husband, 
suddenly jumped to the conclusion that 
through happening to possess a pretty 
face she had been made the victim of a 
marriage of convenience for the sake of 
an heir to the estates, and for which her 
compensation was to be the luxuries of 
unbounded Wealth and an ungracious 
acceptance into her husband's exclusive 
family circle. 

How long she sat there she never 
knew. But Valerie found her, as the 
evening closed in, pale and cold, just as 
Martha had left her two hours before. 

" Mon Dieu I my lady, how cold and 
ill you are looking ! Do let me give you 
a little of this eau de Cologne, and wrap 
you up in a shawl ; or, better still, will 
you go to bed ? You had better go to 
bed," she added anxiously, as she saw 
her mistress shaking as if she were in 
an ague-fit. 

" Yes, I will," Ethelind said, in a 
dreary, strained voice. " I do not think 
I am very weU." And she gave herself 
up to Valerie's care like a tired child. 

And by a bright fire, and covered with 
blankets, Valerie sat and watched the 
stiH shivering Lady Eedenham, as she 
lay with closed eyes, only answering in 
a low, weak voice when spoken to. Poor 
Valerie ! what would she not have given 
to have transferred har responsibility on 



any other shoulders I But Mrs. Blake 
only laughed at her fears, and declared 
♦• that fine ladies always gave themselves 
airs. Poor people did well enough at 
such times ; and why should not Lady 
Bedenham ? It was standing about gos- 
siping with old Martha that had tired 
her; and it served her right, too. What 
business had a lady to gossip with un« 
der-servants ? " 

Poor, innocent, unconscious Martha 
could give her lady little help. She could 
only suggest that, in her anxiety for poor 
Miss Ann, she had over-tired herself, 
and that a night's rest woidd do her 
good ; and so she and Valerie deter- 
mined, by the advice of Stephens, who 
had instantly despatched Roberts for 
Dr. Smart, to sit up in the dressing room ; 
and he himself telegraphed to Lord Re- 
denham. 

Chaptee XXVI. 

It was a warm evening in June. Rdph 
Atherton, with one great load lifted from 
his heart, and the strange, new feeling 
of parental love and pride glowing in his 
bosom, as he looked at the little, blink- 
ing eyes and fat, soft, downy cheeks 
which peeped out of the bun(Ue of soft 
muslins and lace, over which Nurse 
Brown had grown quite eloquent, was 
wondering by what train Margaret could 
reach them that evening, when sounds 
of suppressed voices in the kitchen 
aroused his attention. The door of the 
study was opened, and Charlotte's face 
put cautiously within Ihe door. 

" If you please, sir, Mr. Roberts is 
here from the castle ; he wants to speak 
to you directly, if you vriH see him. He 
says Lady Redenham is taken ill, and 
the Earl is away." 

Two long strides brought Ralph into 
the kitchen, where, white with fright, 
and great tears running dovm his rough 
face, Ethelind' s favorite groom begged 
that Mr. Atherton would " please to go 
up instantly to the castle, if he wished 
to save his ' lady's ' life." She had been 
taken suddenly ill, he said ; he himself 
had fetched a doctor from Leigh, and 
they had telegraphed for Lord Reden- 
ham. But Mrs. Blake would do as she 
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6liose, and wanted to keep Valerie and 
old Martha out of her ladyship's room ; 
and they all knew that their lady could 
not bear to have Mrs. Blake near her. *' I 
have got the ponies and carriage here, 
Mr. Atherton," Roberts added implor- 
ingly. " We shan't be ten minutes go- 
ing, sir. For our lady's sake, for God's 
sake, do come back with me." 

" Wait one moment until I have seen 
Mrs. Atherton, and I will go with you," 
Kalph said. And, trying to look cheer- 
ful and calm, he strode up stairs to Ka- 
tie's door. 

" Katie, darling," he said, stooping 
down over his half-dozing wife, " Eth- 
el's time has come, it seems, before she 
was quite prepared for it. She has no 
nurse with her, or any one but the doc- 
tor who understands these sort of affairs. 
Could you manage to spare nurse for one 
night ? Charlotte and Harriet are here, 
and will take care of you and baby for 
an hour or two, while I take Mrs. Brown 
up to the castle.- I will return directly I 
learn how she is, and let you know." 

*' We both hope to sleep all night. 
Take nurse, by all means. I am only too 
glad to be able to help Ethel at such a 
time. Do not leave her imtil Philip 
comes. I shall do very well." And 
Katie kissed her husband, and closed her 
eyes to set Ralph's mind quite at rest on 
her account. 

Before poor Mrs. Brown had recov- 
ered her astonishment, or had half sha- 
ken into her bonnet and cloak, Roberts 
had dashed over the broad road, and up 
to the castle ; and Stephens, with a 
blank face of dismay, could at first only 
answer Ralph's inquiries by a deep- 
drawn sob. 

" Thank God you are come, sir, and 
for your bringing Mrs. Brown. But my 
lady is very ill, and we are all at our 
wits' end. Dr. Smart has just sent 
James for another medical man from 
Leigh, and he has positively forbidden 
Mrs. Blake's going into my lad/s room. 
But if you will walk up into the ante- 
room, sir, I will tell Valerie to let Dr. 
Smart know you are here." 

In a few minutes Dr. Smart came in. 
' I am very glad to see you, Mr. Ath- 
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erton ; and Lady Redenham's maid tells 
me you have been thoughtful enough to 
bring Nurse Brown with you. I fear we 
are sadly inconveniencing Mrs. Ather-- 
ton ; but, upon my word, I am dreadfid- 
ly in want of some such efficient help. 
The women here are all terrified out of 
their wits ; and that old fish woman of a 
housekeeper is only fit for Billingsgate, 
and will be the death of Lady Reden- 
ham if she goes to her." 

" And Lady Redenham herself — 
what of her?"' 

"'Her ladyship is certainly very ill. 
As yet tWre is no actual danger : but 
she is exhausted, and her pulse so feeble 
that the responsibility is very great, es- 
pecially in his lordship' s absence . How- 
ever, with Mrs. Brown's assistance, I 
hope we shall weather through it. But 
of course you won't leave us tiU the worst 
is over. It was well Mrs. Atherton could 
spare you both to be here." 

Ralph wandered restlessly up and 
down the room, looked at the pictures 
on the walls with a vacant, abstracted 
gaze, hardly comprehending their sub- 
jects, and listening anxiously for every 
sound that reached him from the inner 
room. 

The hours passed slowly on. Morn- 
ing broke ; and the gray dawn crept in 
through the thick velvet curtains of the 
great Oriel windows. The clock, with 
its deep silvery tones, had just struck six, 
when the feeble wail of an infant's cry 
broke on Ralph's ear ; and, the door 
opening gently, Mrs. Brown walked in, 
with a tiny bundle of flannels in her arms. 

" O, sir," she exclaimed, "I am so 
glad you are here still ! I was afraid you 
would have gone home to look after 
Mrs. Atherton." 

Nurse just unclosed the wrapper for 
Ralph to get a peep. He had laughed at 
the tiny cUmensions of his own floturish- 
ing boy when ffood Nurse Brown had 
first laid the little fellow in his arms ; 
but any thing so small and fragile as 
Ethel's child, bearing the stamp of hu- 
manity in its little pinched-up features 
and pitifrd little waU, he could not have 
believed possible. 

'^If you will take it from me a minute, 
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sir, I will send m my lady's servant, and 
go back to Dr. Smart ; " and, placing the 
tiny morsel in Ralph's great arms, Mrs. 
.Brown disappeared into Ethel's room. 

There Ralph stood with the little heir- 
ess of those broad acres in his arms, her 
breath wavering and flickering between 
life and death, as he gazed anxiously on 
its lined little face ; while his own big, 
handsome boy, b^ger and broader than 
the generality of babies at his age, heir 
to nothing but his father's cares and 
uncertain, doubtful futmre, lay sleeping 
quietly at home on his mother's arm. 
Valerie soon appeared to relieve him of 
his charge, and Dr. Smart rro in for a 
moment to see how it was going on. 

" I must not quit my post for long," 
he said, ' ' but I thought I would just give 
a glance af the little lady. It has been a 
sharp matter for the poor young mother, 
and even now I cannot say she is out of 
danger. I wish the Earl had arrived, to 
tell us what to do ; I do not understand 
our having received no telegram." And 
with a more anxious heart than he liked 
to acknowledge even to himself. Dr. 
Smart went back into Ethel's room. 
The next moment Stephens beckoned 
Ralph into the corridor. 

" Miss Atherton is here, sir." 

** My dear Margaret ! " Ralph ex- 
claimed joyfully, "next to Lord Reden- 
ham I would rather welcome you than 
any other creature living." 

"Katie insisted on my coming. I 
reached your house just after you left, 
and then by break of day I came on here. 
But tell me, is Ethel out of danger ?" 

Ralph led his sister up stairs; and 
Margaret, on her knees beside the little 
baby, listened to Mrs. Brown's whis- 
pered account of Lady Redenham. There 
was something in Margaret Atherton' s 
quiet, self-possessed manner which in- 
stantly inspired confidence in those who 
came in contact with her. Nurse Brown, 
Valerie, Dr. Smart, T^ere all equally 
affected by it; and an immense load 
seemed at once removed from the worthy 
man's shoulders when he could let nurse 
go, with the satisfactory assurance he 
could install Margaret in her place. 

As Margaret followed the doctor into 
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Ethel's room, she could scarcely recog- 
nize the bright, happy young girl, she 
had parted from two years ago, in the 
colorless cheeks and closed eyes of the 
extended form before her. Her long, 
bright hair lay tangled upon the pillows 
on which her white face rested, and Dr. 
Smart was assiduously administering 
stimulants between her half-closed, col- 
orless lips. 

Hour after hour passed away; neither 
Dr. Smart nor Margaret quitted their 
posts in the sick room until, as evening 
again drew on, the good doctor joyfully 
assured Margaret the crisis was past, 
and, with proper and judicious care and 
nursing, there was no reason why Lady 
Redenham should not do well. 

During that long day Ralph had never 
rested. Under the directions of Dr. 
Smart, he had himself procured the ser- 
vices of a competent nurse for Ethel, and 
a young married woman at Leigh, the 
sister-in-law of Philip's own man, whose 
infant, only three wee^s old, had just 
died. 

chapteb xxvn. 

" I WISH Philip would come," Ralph 
said impatiently, as he and Margaret 
stood counting the minutes on the little 
pendule over the chimney-piece. " I 
don't know what he will say to us for 
what we have done. He is just the sort 
of fellow to take offence at our interfer- 
ence, though I don't know how poor 
Ethie would have fared without us. Has 
she ever asked for Philip, do you know, 
Maggie?" 

" Not once," Margaret replied — 
" though I have several times seen her 
eyes wandering round the room as if in 
search of some face she missed. Indeed, 
she has hardly spoken at all. Once she 
called * Margaret ; ' and when I went to 
her, she threw her arms feebly round my 
neck, and hid her face in my bosom ; and 
when I told her I hoped Philip would 
soon be here, she started at the name, 
but never looked up or spoke. Just now 
she asked in a faint whisper if she could 
not hear the cry of a baby ; and when I 
told her it was her own, she inquired ea- 
gerly if it was a boy. On my telling her 
12 
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it was a little girl, she made no remark, 
but turned her face away from me, and 
I thought I saw tears stealing from her 
eyes, though the lids were closed." 

Again Ralph impatiently pulled out 
his watch, and calci^ted the arrival of 
the trains. Koberts had been at the sta- 
tion for several hours, awaiting his mas- 
ter's arrival ; and every ear was anxious- 
ly bent on first recognizing the sound of 
carriage wheels. 

Presently Valerie's eager face ap- 
peared at the door. '' The carriage is 
coming, mademoiselle. Miladi still 
sleeps. Who will meet milord?" And 
the pretty little French girl evidently 
showed by her manner she hoped Mar- 
garet woidd undertake the office. 

" I will go down and meet him," Ralph 
said; "you, Margaret, must prepare 
Ethel for his arrival ; " and so saying, he 
disappeared down the corridor. Lord 
Redenham was rushing up the hall steps 
as Ralph reached the foot of the stairs. 
He was deadly pale; and, grasping old 
Stephens' shoulder, he tried to articulate 
the question his trembling lips refused 
to utter. ' ' Thank God, Lady Redenham 
is safe; the infant, too, though small, 
seems likely to do well." Philip stag- 
gered into the library, threw himself at 
length on the nearest couch, and, bury- 
ing his face in his hands, gave vent to 
his long-suppressed excitement and the 
sudden revulsion of feeling. Ralph 
stood quietly by, watching the heaving 
chest of the strong man ; then he turned 
to Stephens, who was himself little less 
overcome, and,begging that wine might 
be brought, poured out a glass, and al- 
most insisted on his swallowing it. 

" It is a cause of great thankfrdness," 
Ralph said, " that the report is so cheer- 
ing. Dr. Smart hopes, with care and 
freedom from all excitement. Lady Re- 
denham will soon recover her strength." 

" Fool that I was to leave her ! " Phil- 
ip exclaimed bitterly. " But I knew 
nothing of these things ; and my mother, 
who ought to have been more alive to 
ihem, never once suggested its being 
wrong." 

" You might have had the advice of 
men better known than Dr. Smart, had 
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it occurred in town," Ralph said ear- 
nestly ; " but you would scarcely have 
equalled, certainly not exceeded, the 
great skill and kindness displayed by 
him under very trying and responsible 
circumstances. Whether, my lord, you 
will think my sister or myself have ta- 
ken more on ourselves than the occasion 
justified I cannot tell. Our excuse must 
be, if we have erred at all, that it has 
been through our great love for Lady 
Redenham, and the helpless state she 
was in." 

"Mr. Atherton," Philip said," I can- 
not thank you; I cannot tell you how 
grateful I feel for your care of my wife. 
It has been a noble and generous re- 
venge on your part." 

The color mounted into Ralph's 
cheeks. "You must not look on any 
little service I have rendered your house- 
hold in their extremity in that light, my 
lord," he said quietly; "what I have 
done for you as the clergyman of the 
parish, I should have done equally for 
the poorest of your people. But you 
must be anxious to see Lady Reden- 
ham ; Dr. Smart is taking his first rest, 
after many hours of fatigue and anxi- 
ety; the nurse will be here in a few 
minutes to tell you when you may ven- 
ture into Lady Redenham' s room. In 
the mean time I will now wish you 
good night, and return to the rectory." 

Philip paced impatiently up and 
down the room to recover his equanim- 
ity, when the door slowly opened, and 
Margaret, candle in hand, came into 
the library. She was in search of Ralph, 
to tell him Lord Redenham might ven- 
ture up stairs. They each started. Mar- 
garet spoke first. 

" I beg your pardon, Lord Reden- 
ham," she said, quietly, "but Lady 
Redenham knows you are come ; and 
though Dr. Smart is not here, she has 
become so excited, I think it will do 
her less harm to see you at once than to 
wait his leave." Philip rushed to the 
door. Margaret laid her hand on his 
arm. " Excuse me, my lord, but it is 
necessary you should be very cautious 
and self-possessed. Ethel is very weak, 
and the least excitement might produce 
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ferer. You must be prepared to see a 
great change in her." 

In an instant, and without a word 
having passed his lips, Philip rushed 
past her, and staggered up the staircase. 

" God help them," Stephens said, as 
he watched his master out of sight; 
" this is their first trouble. Maybe they 
will learn that we must all have them 
in this world, whether rich or poor ; " 
and he turned away to wipe the tears 
from his old eyes. 

Full half an hour Margaret remained 
in the anteroom, but Philip did not re- 
turn. Becoming uneasy, and trembling 
at her own audacity, she first consulted 
nurse, and then gently opened the door 
and walked in. Philip was on his knees 
beside Ethel, his head bent oyer her 
white face, which was turned from him ; 
large tears were falling over her wan 
cheeks from her closed eyes. 

"It is time Ethelind had some nourish- 
ment," Margaret said anxiously. " This 
excitement, my lord, is not good for her." 
And Philip, unable to control his emo- 
tion, passed out of the room. 

In less than an hour Ethelind had 
simk into the first natural sleep ; and, 
leaving her in charge of nurse, Margaret 
passed into the outer room. Philip was 
standing over the fire, his elbow on the 
mantel-piece, looking the very picture 
of wretchedness and misery. 

" What a fool I have been ! " he mut- 
terbd, as he paced up and down the room. 

Chapteb xxvin. 

Most willingly Margaret had lingered 
on at Grafton, installing Katie in her 
new home, and assisting Ralph in his 
plans and arrangements for his parish 
work ; but her visit was shortened by 
the accounts Gracie gave of her moth- 
er s health. Through her agent, Mar- 
garet had learned that an ample sum 
of money for Frank had been placed at 
his disposal by Lord Redenham ; and 
though Ralph and Grace both stormed 
at the insult, Margaret persisted that 
for Ethelind*s sake it was right to ac- 
cept her husband's first acknowledg- 
ment of her family. It would enable her 
now to quit Deignton, and remove Mrs. 
Atherton to a more bracing climate. 



* ' But I knew nothing about these things; 
and my mother never told me of danger, 
or on no account would I have trusted her 
alone in this out-of-the-way place. Miss 
Atherton, — for you must be Miss Ath- 
erton, I am sure, \|y your strong family 
likeness, — I do not know how you or 
your brother came here ; but I shall al- 
ways owe you a deep debt of gratitude 
for your care of Ethelind during my ab- 
sence." Before Margaret could reply 
Stephens came in to say Dr. Smart had 
gone down to find Lord Redenham. 

During the following three weeks, 
Maigaret, at Philip's earnest entreaties, 
continued at Redenham, devoting her 
time and energies to Ethelind, whose 
slow recovery and strange depression of 
spirits became a source of intense misery 
to Philip, and a mystery which Margaret 
in vain tried to unravel. 

Except during their tete-d-tete din- 
ners, in what Grace would have pro- 
nounced " very solemn state," Margaret 
saw little of her brother-in-law; but that 
little strongly prepossessed her in his 
favor, in spite of the prejudiced view 
Ralph continued to take of his charac- 
ter. When Mrs. Leigh and her daughters 
arrived at Redenham, though Philip 
urged her to remain, and Ethie pleaded 
piteously that she, would not leave her, 
Margaret vacated her post as nurse to 
her sister, and returned to the rectory, to 
assist Ralph in the removal of his fam- 
ily to Grafton. 

She found, on her return to Deign- 
ton, her mother was looking old and 
care-worn ; and Susannah had grown 
anxious, and joyfully welcomed Marga- 
ret. Grace had grown into great favor 
with the Weldons, as well as their 
nephew, a Mr. Chudleigh, a rising 
young barrister, who had been visiting 
at the rectory, and whom Grace de- 
clared the good rector and his sister 
had brought there with the laudable 
intention of retaining Margaret in their 
own possession. Rachel Gray, with her 
grave, staid manner and quiet self-pos- 
session, had grown used to take com- 
mand ; and with Annie Morley to as- 
sist, there seemed little fear of failure. 

** This termination to your residence 
among us is so unexpected, ^it comes 
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upon us like a thunder-clap," Mr. Wel- 
don said, with strong emotion struggling 
in his usually cheerful face. " We see 
you are right ; so I can only say God 
bless you, and make you as great a 
comfort and help to others as you have 
been to us ; " and he pulled his hat over 
his brows, and turned back to the rec- 
tory. 

After consulting the best medical 
opinion, Margaret took her mother and 
sister to Brighton. 

Nearly all correspondence with Lady 
Eedenhamhad died away. Grace's long 
letters to Ethel had extorted only one 
or two short notes in reply, which had 
left (if the truth were told) a sore spot 
on Grace's heart. Mrs. Atherton never 
failed 'to look down the fashionable 
movements of Belgravia for any men- 
tion the papers might give of her child's 
gay doings. She was growing imper- 
ceptibly into the belief, that to speak of 
Ediel as " my daughter Lady Keden- 
ham," amongst their small circle of ac- 
quaintance, was the only gratification 
tiie coimection aflforded her. Grace stu- 
diously read Philip's speeches in Par- 
liament. A man who could be " great" 
in every thing but his domestic relations 
could be no hero in Grace's eyes, and 
she felt almost angry with herself for 
taking any interest in him at aU ; but 
Margaret was always ready to vindicate 
Philip against Kalph or Grace, though 
there was much she could not imder- 
stand. His devotion to Ethelind she 
never doubted. That he was proud, and 
arbitrary, and reserved, required little 
penetration to discover ; and this, per- 
haps, acting on Ethel's quick, sensitive 
disposition, had forced back her love, 
and had replaced it by fear and timidity. 
Whether Ethel had outlived her affiec- 
tion for Philip, or whether she had re- 
ally only feared and never loved him, 
was a puzzle which often harassed her 
in retracing her visit to Redenham. 

Amongst oth»s, the Repworths were 
at Brighton, for Sir John's health ; and 
from them they gleaned constant intel- 
ligence of Lord and Lady Redenham. 

** Sl'*vhas grown dreadfully thin, and 



looks as pale as death if you meet her 
early in the day," Lady Rep worth said ; 
" but she is flushed of an evening, and 
her eyes are so large and bright, it 
would make me very uneasy if I were 
her husband." 

" Goes to two or three parties of a 
night," Sir John added ; " turning the 
heads of the men, young and old. You 
would never believe she was the little 
timid girl I remember her at Repworth. 
To be on her visiting list is every thing 
— quite an introduction to the best so- 
ciety." 

"But, then, you must remember 
how much Lord Redenham is thought 
of. Quite the rising man ; such a clear 
business head, combined with such 
90und judgment and discrimination." 

At the Repworths' the Athertons 
made the acquaintance of a Mrs. Ayl- 
mer. Grace was particularly taken with 
her and her two little girls. They were 
going abroad for two years, and Mrs. 
Aylmer was wishing to hear of some la- 
dy who would accompany her as friend 
and companion, and assist her in the 
education of her little girls. 

" If she is really as fascinating and 
good on a nearer acquaintance as we 
have found her, I should like to go with 
her myself," Grace said. 

" You ? " Margaret exclaimed, rais- 
ing her eyeshastSy from her work, and 
loQking anxiously at her sister. * ' Why, 
Graoie, what can have made you think 
of it ? " Grace was playing nervously 
with the bunch of charms on her watch 
chain. 

" You know, Maggie," she said, " I 
am a great beKever in instincts, and 
my heart warmed to Mrs. Aylmer at 
the first sight. Then, I have long want- 
ed to go abroad ; and besides, I feel I 
ought to do more than live on idly at 
home, as I am now doing. It is not 
good for me ; it makes me grow weary 
and discontented. This seems such a 
good opportunity, that had it not been 
for mamma, I would say, ' Let me go 
at once.' " 

Margaret watched the color come 
and go over her sister's face. She was 
silent for a minute. Then she said 
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quickly, "I do not think mamma's 
health, need prevent your going, Grace ; 
she is much stronger now, and so anx- 
ious you should see more of the world. 
I do not think she would place any 
needless obstacles in your way. If you 
really mean all you say, I will find out 
what I can about Mrs. Aylmer, and see 
if it would be a pleasant or desirable 
arrangement for you." 

That same afternoon Margaret went 
to the Repworths, to gather, indirectly, 
all the information she could of Mrs. 
Aylmer. And then, taking that lady 
into her confidence, (with Mrs. Ather- 
ton's full concurrence,) it was settled 
that Grace, under the pleasant title of 
" jfriend," and with no other remuner- 
ation than her travelling expenses, 
should spend abroad with the Aylmers 
the following two years. 

Chapteb XXIX. 

It was the middle of July. Parlia- 
ment had not broken up, and weary 
statesmen and worn-out dowagers were 
looking anxiously forward to the 12th 
of August, when the powerful attrac- 
tions of the moor should supersede even 
the most urgent business of the state, 
and disperse the West-End population 
into the free air of their country homes. 

Philip had often urged Ethel to take 
her child and go down for a time to Re- 
denham ; but she shook her head, and 
would not listen to the proposition. It 
was not the society of her husband which 
tied her to London. Between his par- 
liamentary labors, his club, and Ethel's 
perpetual roimd of gayety, they now 
seldom met, unless in a room full of 
strangers, or from some unsatisfactory 
encounter over their various plans and 
arrangements. 

A great change had imperceptibly 
come over Ethelind since her marriage. 
She had become easyUnd self-possessed 
in spite of her timidity. She had striven 
hard to overcome her dislike to her hus- 
band's mother and sisters ; and though 
Barbara knew she could always, if she 
chose, make her wince under her 
thoughtless tongue, on the whole Ethe- 
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lind was better able to encounter her 
raillery; while Diana candidly ac- 
knowledged her beauty was her least 
attraction. The only marvel to her was 
her remaining so entirely unspoiled by 
the open admiration she universally in- 
spired. 

The fierce beams of a midday sun 
shut out of her morning room by sun- 
blinds, Ethel was leisurely sipping her 
cofiee and idly turning over the pages 
of the Morning Post, casting occasional 
glances down the long colunms occupied 
by her husband's speech, which had 
electrified the House the night before. 

A tap at the door was followed by the 
entrance of Barbara. 

" Don't disturb yourself," she said ; 
" I only came to talk to you for a few 
minutes ; " and she threw herself into 
the arm-chair opposite. " How cool and 
comfortable it feels here after the heat 
and glare of the sim ! " she added, as 
she untied her bonnet strings, and laid 
it on the chair beside her. 

" Now," she said, " I want to ask 
you, if Diana comes to you, to be very 
careful about the advice you ofier her." 

** What possible advice can she seek 
of me ? " Ethel replied in astonishment. 
" She should go to Philip." 

" That is my opinion, but Di thinks 
difierently. She swears by you, and de- 
clares you will stand her friend against 
all of us. The truth is, Philip was not 
over- wise, considering all things, when 
he gave Arthur Langton the living at 
Leigh-Delamere. Of course he did it 
with the best intentions to serve an old 
friend, never supposing he would pre- 
sume upon it. Be that as it may, yes- 
terday's post brought a letter from him 
to Diana, saying he was now in a posi- 
tion to sue again for her hand, and he 
is to be in Eaton Place to-morrow, for 
the purpose of a last appeal. Poor Di 
is in a dreadful state of excitement, 
and I am quite sure, unless we are all 
very positive, more especially yourself, 
Lady Redenham, she will never find it 
in her heart to reject him." 

"Do not let her come to me," Ethel 
exclaimed nervously ; " rather let her 
consult Philip, or youi or Mrs. Leigh." 
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" You would take the romantic side 
of the question," Barbara said, fixing 
her black eyes on Ethelind's flushed 
face. " Of course you feel bound to 
stand by all love-matches." 

*' I don't know what I could advise," 
Ethel replied hurriedly. " It is a diffi- 
cult question. Once, a long time ago, 
before I was married, perhaps I might 
have done so ; but not now. Unequal 
marriages are not wise, no matter wheth- 
er in station, age, temper, or any thing 
else. They are a great risk and a great 
trial — atrial which cannot be under- 
stood, cannot be felt, until it is too late. 
No ! I do not think I could advise any 
one to run the risk, not even Di herself." 

Barbara looked at Ethelind's flushed 
face, and listened to her low nervous 
voice. She had seldom seen her so ex- 
cited. 

" Wen," she said lightly, " I certain- 
ly did not expect to find you on our side. 
I thought of course you would uphold 
Di. I am very glad we have you with 
us. Not, after all, by the way, that you 
know much about it, your beauty has 
done so much for you ; and besides, a 
wife takes rank and position firom her 
husband. Now, if Di marries Arthur 
Langton, she becomes simply a * par- 
son's ^vife,' and falls of course into his 
set. As I told her to-day, she must 
make up her mind to be cut by all her 
old fiiends. What his are. Heaven 
knows ! He is decent enough himself, 
poor fellow ; but neither he nor she can 
expect us to recognize them." 

" It is a hard trial to sacrifice your 
own family even for a husband's love," 
Ethel said, in a low quivering tone. 
" Still, with it, it can be done ; only 
Diana should think well of it before she 
sees Mr. Langton." 

'* That is the awkwardness of the 
thing. I believe a little wholesome ad- 
vice from some one she could trust would 
turn the scale ; only it will be impossi- 
ble to prevent their meeting. When we 
go down to Redenham or Leigh Court, 
there will be no help for it, and our la- 
bor now will be lost." 

" One of the inconveniences of Mr. 
Langton being so close to you." 



" Say, rather," Barbara replied sharp- 
ly, "it is one of the inconveniences of 
Mr. Clifford throwing up the living. 
Well," she added, with a yawn, as 
she rose up to go, "I have said my say. 
K Diana really thinks such a life will 
suit her, let her take the Reverend Ar- 
thur ' for better, for worse,* as far as I 
am concerned, and Heaven help her ! 
In ^\e years' time she will have sunk 
down into a positive household drudge. 
She will have no end of socks to mend 
and garments to repair. There wiU be 
a house full of children — there always 
is in a clergyman's home ; she will sport 
a cotton umbrella, print gown, and 
thick shoes, and spend the little time 
she can spare from her household labors 
in visiting the sick, teaching the village 
school, and touching up her husband's 
sermons ! She won't even have the ad- 
vantage of mixing now and then in de- 
cent society ; they will be too poor or 
too philanthropic to visit ; so her only 
relaxation will be the society of her hus- 
band's relations. I would not stand in 
her shoes for any thing she could offer 
me. 

Ethelind could not help laughing. 
" She would hardly wish you should, 
perhaps," she said. " And who knows 
but this fete you go to to-morrow may 
not give you enough to do on your own 
accoimt, without interfering on Dia- 
na's?" 

A blush Barbara in vain tried to hide 
suffused her face, and made her black 
eyes fall for a moment. " As if I cared 
a straw for a fellow who flirts and falls 
in love with every pretty face he sees ! " 
she said. 

" Will you ask Lord Redcar when 
he starts for Munich, if you see him to- 
night ? " Ethel said. " I am wishing to 
send a little present to my sister, and I 
would rather trust it to him than to the 
post." 

" Which sister ? " Barbara asked 
quickly. " That demure-looking Qua- 
keress who nursed you in your ill- 
ness ? " 

" No ; the one you saw at Redenham, 
when we first went down there. Lord 
Redcar remembers her. He danced with 
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her several times that evening, and has 
frequently spoken of her since." 

" O, yes, I remember, — a very pret- 
ty girl — very like you ! He is always 
talking about her, and declares, next to 
you, she is the best-looking girl he 
knows. I don't think he means to go to 
Mimich," she added hastily ; " so I 
should not recommend your waiting. 
Better send off your parcel, and say 
nothing to him about it." She wished 
Ethelind good by. 

The door had hardly closed after her 
before she put her head in again. " By 
the by, I had quite forgotten to tell youj 
we had a letter from Ann Leigh this 
morning. Some business which requires 
Philip's advice will bring her up to 
London. Will you tell Philip to meet 
her by the six o'clock express to-morrow 
evening ? " And, without another word, 
the head was withdrawn and the door 
closed. 

A thunder-clap could hardly have 
startled Ethel more completely. Walk- 
ing hastily to and fro the large room, she 
tried to recover her composure, and face 
the ordeal which awaited her. 

Long and earnestly she had been 
battling with the demon jealousy, until 
she sometimes believed no real cause 
for it existed, and that it must have 
been some phantasy of her diseased 
brain, under the excitement of fever and 
delirium. How often in the quiet watch- 
es of the night, as she lay awake listen- 
ing for the click of the latch-key in the 
hsdl-door, and the long strides of Philip's 
footsteps, as he passed up the silent 
staircase, would she go over and over 
the numberless confirmatory circum- 
stances she could now almost number 
on her fingers ! Small enough they were, 
but nevertheless giving her unutterable 
anguish and distress. 

" If he had but told me," she would 
exclaim bitterly, " I think I could have 
borne it. But to marry me only for my 
beauty ! — a thing which may perish 
any day. To imagine that because I 
was a poor girl I should be satisfied and 
honored by the connection, without car- 
ing for more ! " and she let her head 
drop on her arms, and her tears fell 



until heart and eyes ached in sym- 
pathy. 

Lately she had tutored herself into a 
calm and quiet exterior. She would try 
and wait patiently until Heaven blessed 
her with a son ; for vague hopes flitted 
across her troubled mind of what great 
things a son might effect frar her. 

Now,however, this sudden announce- 
ment of Ami Leigh's visit quite overset 
her. Philip and Aim would meet, while 
she, standing patiently by, would see 
her hopes ruthlessly scattered by this 
one week's visit. Even if she ran away, 
and forsook husband and child, she must 
go ! Her burden was becoming more 
intolerable than she could bear. 

With an aching heart and hot tearful 
eyes, she sat on in her sun-blinded 
room, unable to do any thing, or see 
any one, during the rest of the day. 
When Philip came home, Ethel was 
lying on the sofa, looking white and 
haggard, and her eyes red and swollen. 

" My dear Ethel, are you ill ? " he 
asked anxiously, as he came to her. 
" What on earth is the matter ? " 

" I have .a headache," she said ; and 
she sat up and tried to speak cheer- 
friUy. 

" It is these ruinously late hours you 
are keeping," he replied. " Enough to 
kill any one twice as strong as you are. 
Why will you persist in making one 
engagement after another, as you do, 
when you know what the end of it 
wiUbe?" 

Ethel pushed back her hair from her 
throbbing forehead, and passed her 
hand wearily over her burning eyes, to 
shut out the glare of the lamp. Philip 
was struck by the haggard look her face 
wore. 

" Ann Leigh comes to-morrow," she 
said in a low tone, without looking up. 
" Your mother wishes you to meet her 
at the station at six o'clock." 

" Ann Leigh ! What can bring her 
to town in this hot weather ? " 

" Business of some sort, I believe ; I 
don't know what." 

*' I wish she would offer to take you 
and the child back with her. Sea air 
would do you both good. Remember, 
18 
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Ethel, if she proposes it, I will not have 
you refuse. Do you hear ? " he added, 
as Ethel made no reply. 

She was making a desperate effort. 
He was standing on the hearth-rug with 
his back to the fireplace, looking down 
upon her, and wondering what had so 
upset her. 

" Philip," she said, raising her eyes 
to his entreatingly, " will you let me go 
home?" 

A cloud gathered over his brow, but 
Ethel did not see it. She had lost all 
control over her tears, and her face was 
hidden in her handkerchief. He watched 
her for a moment, and then said, in a 
short, dry tone, which was no unusual 
one, " What makes you so very anx- 
ious to go away now ? I begged you to 
do so a short time ago, and you would 
not hear of it. And just after your ill- 
ness I offered to take you myself to see 
your own people, "and you decidedly re- 
fused. Now, just as Ann Leigh is to 
be here, and I want you to be with her, 
you suddenly take it into your head to 
go and see your mother. Where is your 
mother ? How do you know she can re- 
ceive you ? " 

" Mamma and Margaret are at 
Brighton," Ethelind replied, making a 
strong effort to recover her composure. 

" Is your mother ill ? " he asked, 
stopping in the middle of a walk up 
and down the room. 

'' I have had no news of them for a 
long time." 

Philip pushed his hands deeper into 
his trouser pockets as he continued his 
long strides . Ethelind, the simple guile- 
less girl he had married, whose very 
thoughts he had been able to read, was 
becoming a riddle to him. He hardly 
knew whether to be most angry with her 
or with himself. *' Perhaps this is what 
Hedcar has hinted at lately," he thought, 
" when he has warned me she was too 
yoimg to be left so much alone." 

Philip was not naturally despotic or 
unreasonable, but he felt chafed and 
irritated now at what really did wear 
the Appearance of the waywardliess of 
a spoiled child. He saw the lines of 
care about her mouth, the dark purple 



rings round her simken eyes, and his 
heart relented. She was ill, there was 
no doubt of it ; and, like some little 
child, who scarcely knows its own 
wishes, she was pining for her own 
mother's love. 

" I wish I could understand you, 
Ethie," he said ; " but you are a great 
riddle to me ; and I want you to remem- 
ber there should be none between us 
now. No matter what our feelings may 
be towards others, to ourselves we should 
be open as the day. What is it that has 
brought on this sudden fit of home- 
sickness ? " 

Ethel's head fell on Philip's shoul- 
der; and, amidst convulsive sobs, which 
quite shook her slight frame, she said 
very earnestly, " If you love me, do let 
me go home." 

Long after Ethelind had wept herself 
to sleep, Philip might have been heard 
pacing slowly up and down his own 
room. With all his love for Ethelind, 
and his own bright hopes of married 
life, he had failed in either making his 
wife happy or lightening his own cares. 
How, or in what way, he could not tell. 
The Leigh pride had been violated, and 
he had sought to soothe it by implicitly 
following the advice of his mother and 
sisters. Perhaps the time had come 
when some reparation might be made 
for such hard measures on Ethel. He 
would speed her off before they knew 
of the arrangements ; and he kept his 
word. The next day he himself sent 
Ethel by express train, under charge 
of Stephens, on her sudden visit to 
Brighton. 

Chapteb XXX. 

Stabtled beyond measure at the 
apparition of Ethel's pale face, Marga- 
ret clasped her eagerly in her arms. 

" I have not felt well," Ethelind said 
hurriedly, and with a deep color on her 
cheeks at any evasion, however slight, 
from the exact truth. "I cannot tell 
you, Margaret, how I have longed to see 
you and mamma ; and, lagt night, Phil- 
ip gave me leave to come to you." 

" But not alone, Ethie ? Philip could 
never have trusted you alone, darling ? " 
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and Margaret's eyes wandered anxious- 
ly over her sister's fragile figure, and 
she looked into her dear, truthful eyes, 
for she could not at all comprehend the 
mystery of this sudden exploit. But so 
fax Ethel had nothing to conceal. She 
said at once that a sudden desire came 
over her to see her mother ; and, dread- 
ing Barbara's influence over Philip, she 
had persuaded him to let her start early, 
before her intentions were known in 
Eaton Place. That she would not Ksten 
to Philip's wish of accompanying her ; 
that she had even dismissed Valerie and 
Stephens at the station, that she should 
in no way put her mother out of her 
usual course. 

It was well for both they had an hour 
or two quietly together before Margaret 
told Mrs. Atherton of Ethelind's arrival. 
It gave Margaret time to gather up her 
scattered faculties,and so explainEthel's 
sudden visit as to save any second ex- 
planations. 

Except to satisfy the curiosity of her 
mother, Ethelind said little of her home 
life. She freely owned she could not 
love Mrs. Leigh or Barbara, and that 
most of her annoyances arose in some 
way or other from their interference. 

Diana she had learned to love and 
to respect. If at times she was rude or 
abrupt, it was more from a desire to be 
honest than unsisterly or unkind. Of 
Philip little was ever said by Ethelind; 
but her anxiety for his letters, and her 
disappointment if they did not come, 
convinced Margaret that, whatever was 
harassing her mind, her heart was still 
"leal and true." An intuitive feeling 
that the inner life of husband and wife 
is sacred, even from their own kindred, 
not only sealed Ethelind's lips, but pre- 
vented Margaret from attempting, even 
indirectly, to lead her to unburden her 
heart to her. She knew there are some 
sorrows in which even a sister " inter- 
meddleth not." All she could do for her 
was to brace her with strong and high 
resolves ; give a healthier tone to her 
imagination ; awake in her an interest 
in her daily duties ; and try to make her 
brave and hopefrd for the future. 

The only drawback to Mrs. Atherton's 



happiness was the absence of Ethel's 
child. Susannah was loud in her regrets 
that the little lady had been left behind. 
Both in their hearts gave the earl credit 
for not letting it accompany its mother, 
though they would not wound Ethelind 
by saying so. " Its mother's relations 
are not good enough for my lord's child," 
Susannah wafl heard to say several times 
rather bitterly ; but she always took 
care that Ethelind did not overhear her. 

Ethel listened eagerly to Margaret's 
description of Ralph's new home. She 
had never, either directly or indirectly, 
blamed Philip for his removal from 
Leigh-Delamere, because she could not 
help suspecting Barbara's interference 
had effected it. But it was an intense 
relief to her to learn from Margaret they 
were now comfortably settled at Graf- 
ton. 

A week had passed, and Ethelind, 
refreshed and strengthened by her visit, 
had written to Philip for Stephens to 
fetch her home. His answer was short 
and hurried — just a pencilled note has- 
tily written at his club. As she reported 
herself so much recruited by her visit, 
Philip thought it better she should re- 
main a little longer. He managed very 
well alone. Indeed, he was hardly ever 
in Belgrave Square. Godfrey and the 
child had taken up their abode in Eaton 
Place. Ann had wished to have it as 
much with her as possible, and the lit- 
tle thing had grown wonderftdly fond 
of her already. 

Ethelind groaned in spirit as she read 
and re-read the letter. She was thank- 
frd it had come to her in her own room, 
free from the searching eyes of Marga- 
ret, or her mother's endless inquiries. 
All the sunlight of her visit had sud- 
denly disappeared. She had begged 
hard to come, and Philip had reluc- 
tantly granted her leave. She was long- 
ing now he should ask her to return ; 
and when she offered to do so, he inti- 
mated she was not wanted. O, the per- 
versity of the human heart! At first 
she thought seriously of starting off at 
once, and begging Susannah for an es- 
cort. But graduaUy a better frame of 
mind came over her. She would follow 
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Margaret's advice, and not look for- 
ward. She would strive to be patient, 
and do her duty as it was set before 
her. 

When she ventured into her mother's 
room, the intelligence that Philip would 
spare her a little longer so delighted 
Mrs. Atherton, her joy almost overset 
Ethel's good resolution. Margaret no 
longer hesitated in allowing Ethel the 
privilege of insuring her mother's de- 
clining days those comforts which she 
herself was quite unable to procure. 
She kne'v** Ralph or Grace would never 
have consented to her receiving any as- 
sistance from a brother-in-law who vir- 
tually ignored them ; but she felt that, 
for Ethel's sake, it was only right. Cut 
off from participation in their care of 
her mother, this gratification ought 
surely to be granted her. 

At length the joyful summons arrived. 
Stephens and Valerie would be at the 
station the following morning ; and 
Margaret inwardly rejoiced as she 
watched the glow of pleasure lighting 
up Ethel's face as she read her letter. 
She looked brighter and happier than 
she had done for long ; and Mrs. Ath- 
erton' s parting with her favorite child 
was cheerful and happy, and full of fond 
hope that, after all, the marriage would 
turn out far better than Kalph and Grace 
were so fond of predicting. 

There was a grave smile of welcome 
for Ethelind as Lord Redenham opened 
the door of the railway carriage to as- 
sist her out, and he remarked at once 
her visit had certainly very much im- 
proved her looks. In their long drive 
through the City, Ethel had time to 
learn that Ann Leigh had left town two 
days ago. 

" She was very sorry to miss you," 
Philip said, " but the heat and dust of 
London were killing her, and my moth- 
er would not let her remain any longer. 
I don't know what you will say to it," 
he added, a little doubtfully, " but she 
has taken Godfrey and the child with 
her." 

" Taken Baby — my baby ! " Ethe- 
lind exclaimed hurrieiy. " You never 
mentioned it in your letter." 
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Philip looked half fearful he had 
done wrong. " I hope I have not dis- 
tressed you," he said ; " but, to tell the 
truth, she had grown so fond of Ann, 
and Ann of her, she was seldom out of 
her sight. I never saw any thing like 
it. Even Godfrey was growing jealous. 
So when Ann proposed it, and my 
mother said how much better country 
air would be for her, I gave leave. Of 
course I thought you would not object, 
you seemed to care so little about her 
yourself, and Ann really enjoys having 
her. I am sure she will take the great- 
est possible care of her." 

" I don't doubt that," Ethel said, in 
a constrained tone ; " but they might 
have waited my return, or written to 
me first, at all events." 

" It was only thought of the night 
before Ann left ; so I could not write to 
you. Ann hopes you will join the child 
as soon as you can. Fix your own day, 
and I will take you down." 

" O, I am sick of the sea !" Ethelind 
exclaimed, almost pettishly. "I am 
sure I am not going from home at pres- 
ent." Two bright-red spots were burn- 
ing on her cheeks. 

" Well, you shall do as you like," 
Philip said rather meekly. He was 
beginning to fear he ought not to have 
relied so entirely on his mother's assur- 
ance that Ethel would be glad to be rid 
of her child. All her pleasure at being 
again with Philip was spoiled by this 
foolish arrangement. As they rattled 
over the stones, the deafening noise for- 
bade talking, and gave her time to re- 
cover her self-command. 

" And how have you got on ? " she 
asked at last. " I hope you have been 
busy, and not missed me much." 

" Well," Philip replied, " it has just 
happened we have been imusually idle. 
I have hardly been at home at all. I 
have dined every day in Eaton Place ; 
I could have almost fancied myself a 
bachelor again. It gave me the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Ann. She is not like 
the same creature. I should not wonder 
if, after all, she lives to be a strong, ac- 
tive woman." 

Again there was a silence. There was 
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a block-up in the narrow street through 
which they were passing. Philip asked 
for Mrs. Atherton and Margaret, where 
Grace had gone, and what news had 
been received from the midshipman. A 
brighter look and a happier expression 
stole over Ethel's face. 

" O Philip," she said, " Margaret told 
me of your having taken Frank's ex- 
penses off her hands. At first I thought 
she was under a mistake, because I 
knew nothing about it ; but she assured 
me'it came from you. And I do not think 
even you could have calculated on the 
good you have done. It enables Mar- 
garet to leave Deignton, and live where 
it best suits mamma's health." 

"And what about that brother of 
hers ? " he asked. *' Has he a curacy, 
do you know ? He made me monstrous- 
ly angry, I own, when we first went to 
Redenham. The fellow's sermons were 
the best I ever heard, and every body in 
the parish liked him. Perhaps I was 
over-hasty in giving Langton the living, 
and turning him adrift. But Barbara 
must take the credit of that move. She 
would not believe it would encourage 
him to offer again to Di, though I warned 
her how it would be. But Barbara is 
very wilful when she sets her heart on a 
thing. By the way, that is another piece 
of news for you," he added : " Diana is 
really engaged to Langton, and they are 
to be married the end of August." 

" But your mother ! — Barbara ! — 
what do they say ? " Ethel asked, her 
heart sinking at what Diana would 
have to endure at the hands of her own 
people. 

" If Ann had not stood her friend, it 
never could have come to pass. Ann 
has more influence in Eaton Place than 
any one else, and she thinks, after their 
four years' probation, it is better to 
make the best of it, and let it be. Dia- 
na is gone home with Ann ; and there, 
from her house — as quietly as possible 
— the wedding is to come off." 

" Poor Di ! " Ethel exclaimed, with a 
deep sigh. " I wonder if she will be 
happy ? " 

Philip looked down at her and laughed. 
** la that the extent of your congratula- 



tions ? I expected you to applaud her 
for her courage." 

" I should once ; but one grows ner- 
vous and doubtful as one gets older. 
However, for Diana, who has strength 
of mind not to care for what people say^ 
it is all right ; and if Ann is her friend, 
she will soon persuade you aU to look 
on the connection favorably." 

" By the way, there is another change 
you will notice, when you get homej 
which, I think, will please you : that 
horrid woman Blake is gonCj and Mrs. 
Edwards — 'Old Edwards,' you have 
heard us speak of — is in her place. You 
will wonder how, in your absence, such 
a revolution was effected ; but things 
were going on in a way I had no con- 
ception of; servants won't tell of each 
other, and though they were all uneasy, 
no one liked to speak. It came out at 
last through Godfrey, in some of her 
long stories with Ann's maid, and so to 
Ann, who asked me about it. Of course 
I sent for the woman, and by dint of be- 
ing very determined, and threatening 
all sorts of things, succeeded at last in 
getting at the truth ; and, as you may 
guess, I packed her straight off the 
premises in less than an hour. Then it 
came out, through Valerie, she had 
made a boast in the servants' hall of 
having made you fear her; that she 
could make you believe any story she 
chose to tell you." 

The tears were in Ethel's eyes. " She 
terrified me from the first time I saw 
her ; but your mother and Barbara al- 
ways insisted she was an admirable 
servant, only she took advantage of my 
being young and inexperienced. I am 
very glad she is gone; " and she breathed 
a deep sigh of relief. 

" Well," Philip said, " Ann proposed 
our having Edwards back. And as she 
knows our ways, and will relieve you 
of so much care and responsibility, we 
sent to her ; and you will find her at 
home when we get there." 

Poor Ethie, she hardly knew whether 
to be most pleased or angry at this in- 
terference in her household. Sore as her 
heart was at the abduction of her child, 
no wonder she did not feel quite so 
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grateful as she otherwise would have 
been. 

While dressing for dinner, Ethelind 
learned from Valerie the increased com- 
fort of the servants' hall, under the qui- 
et, careful, and yet stricter discipline 
which Mrs. Edwards had at once estab- 
lished. One glance at the arrangements 
of the table, as she took her seat at din- 
ner, convinced her that, as regarded 
Mrs. Edwards, Ann Leigh had rendered 
her an inestimable benefit. 

To Barbara's tirades against her sis- 
ter's marriage, Ethelind turned a deaf 
ear. She was obliged to listen to Mrs. 
Leigh's long lectures on the folly of 
mixed marriages— lectures so personal 
and so bitter, that even Ethel's gentle 
spirit rose within her. She did not won- 
der at Diana's availing herself of peace 
and quiet under Ann's roof. 

There was a happy, unrestrained 
Hght-heartedness pervading Diana's re- 
ply to Ethelind's letter of congratula- 
tion, strangely contrasting with her for- 
mer cold reserve. It seemed as if the 
acceptance of Arthur Langton's love 
had awakened her sympathies, and 
opened the floodgates of h^ heart, and 
given her a new sense of the responsi- 
bilities of life. 

" Poor Di," Lord Redcar exclaimed, 
as he and Lady Redenham sat chatting 
in Ethel's opera box, " she seems to 
have found out at last there really is 
something in the world worth living for. 
It does one good to see her face wear 
such a much happier expression." 

" I have not seen her since it all came 
about," Ethelind replied ; " I only fear 
it wiU be at a cost she has not calculated. 
No one but those who have tried it know 
how hard it is to give up your own fern- 
ily." 

" You mean that it is all * couleur de 
rose* with Di now, but that by and by, 
when she is a parson's wife, and the tug 
of war begins, she will repent her bar- 
gain." 

" No, you mistake me," she said. " I 
was thinking of another day, when a 
longing comes over her for her mother 
and- sister's love. Not even a husband's 
entirely compensates for that loss. Mrs. 



Leigh and Barbara declare they will* 
never acknowledge Mr. Langton and 
his family. But at Redenham or Leigh 
Court it will be impossible to avoid a 
collision, and then it will be Diana who 
will suffer." 

" What a lot of humbug there is in 
the world ! it is the only ti^g Reden- 
ham and I quarrel over. As if we were 
not all flesh and blood, subject to the 
same laws, human and divine ! Now, I 
take it, every man has some absurd 
crotchet or other, which he nurses and 
treasures until he believes it is a virtue, 
— and this, I maintain, is his. As if 
one man's blood was not as thick as> 
another's ! As if it could make an atom 
of difference to any of us at the last 
what was the lengdi of our genealogi- 
cal tree ! " 

Ethelind laughed. 

" Ah, I see how it is," Lord Redcar 
said ; "you are getting inoculated with 
the Leigh doctrine. Lady Redenham, 
and setting me down for a Chartist. I 
do grow angry sometimes when I see 
sensible men like Redenham setting up 
some idol, and then running a tilt against 
the world, who won't worship it as they 
do. Now I would not like to see a girl 
like Diana Leigh throw herself away 
on an adventurer ; but they have known 
Langton for years. He was at Eton and 
Oxford, and is as gentlemanly andright- 
princi|>led a fellow as I know. Then he 
is by no means badly off; he can afford 
her all reasonable comforts. More than 
that, his family, in spite of Barbara's 
tirades, are sensible, straightforward 
poople, not at all pretending. His fa- 
ther is, or was, a merchant, or some 
such thing ; looked up to, they tell me, 
as a pattern of honesty and uprightness. 
And really, if she likes him,: — and she 
has proved it by her constancy, — I for 
one can't see why she may not please 
herself." 

•' Nor I ; but I suppose they think 
they are right." 

" Well, she has Ann Leigh on her 
side. Ann can do more for her than 
anyone else. Her opinion is law with 
them all." Then he said, rather sud- 
denly, " Lady Redenham, I think some- 
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times of doing something desperate my- 
self. Do you think I look stout enough 
to outlive the storm I should raise about 
my ears?" 

Ethelind caught the expression of his 
merry, mischievous eyes. " I don't un- 
derstand you," she said. 

"Don't you?" he replied. "Well, 
I am getting tired of a bachelor life. I 
start next week with Woodmancote in 
his yacht for the Mediterranean.' I shall 
leave him at Venice, and return over- 
land. If I pick up some pretty, yoimg 
wife, whose beauty outweighs her pedi- 
gree, do you think Redenham will con- 
descend to acknowledge us ? I should 
never dare show myself in Barbara's 
presence again." 

A vision of Grace rushed across her. 
Barbara's bitter disappointment ! Mrs. 
Leigh's anger ! It almost took away her 
breath. She knew Lord Redcar had 
never proposed to Barbara — had never 
said a word which could be construed 
into an intention of doing so. She knew 
that he and Barbara kept up a warfare 
of tastes and opinions on every imagi- 
nable subject, which, with a less good 
temper than Lord Redcar's, might have 
ended as many other of her friendships 
had done. She knew that he rather en- 
joyed the fun and excitement of their 
squabbles and reconciliations ; whether 
he would equally enjoy them if ever 
they became " squabbles matrimonial" 
was very doubtful. The world said such 
flirtations could only end in a proposal. 
Ethel believed that Barbara hoped so, 
even if it were only to show her power 
in rejecting him. Ethel felt she had no 
right to speak of Barbara as if it would in 
any way concern her, whatever he might 
choose to do. So she asked if he would 
trust her with the name of the lady. 

" You shall hear it, Lady Redenham, 
as soon as I have conmiitted myself. I 
shall have to trust to your interest to 
make my peace with Redenham and 
the Leighs." 

" You forget ; I may not approve any 
more than they," she replied. 

" I think you would ; at least I hope 
so. I may even need your good word 
with the lady herself." 



A color came into Ethelind' s cheeks. 
" Lord Redcar," she said, almost nerv- 
ously, "will you listen to a word of 
advice?" 

" I am quite open to any advice you 
can give me; and, moreover, I engage 
to think well of it before I commit my- 
self. What is it, Lady Redenham ? " 

" That you will assure yourself your 
family and all your friends approve; 
that you do nothing hastily. And now, 
if you please," she added, " I will 
trouble you to find my carriage." 

Chapteb XXXI. 

The 12th of August came at last. 
Mrs. Leigh and Barbara had already 
joined Ann's party at Bonchurch ; and 
Philip, at Ann's request, had consented 
to give away the bride. Ethelind had 
striven to banish thought about the 
ordeal in store for her. To think would 
have been simply to have rendered the 
effort impossible. She and Philip to 
be together under Ann's roof — Ann's 
guest ! For Diana's sake — for the sake 
of doing as she would be done by — it 
was necessary she should be there ; and 
trying to stifle thought by active exer- 
tion, she had kept herself for the last 
fortnight in a perpetual whirl of excite- 
ment, such as she had never indulged 
in before. Perhaps she could hardly 
have taken a surer method of counter- 
acting her good intentions. Caught in 
a thunder-shower while driving in the 
Park, she had become wet through; 
but worn out, bodily and mentally, she 
could not resist the effects of the chill, 
or shake off the inflammatory symptoms 
which threatened even more serious ills. 
And, to Philip's infinite annoyance and 
Ethel's secret joy, the medical dictum 
positively forbade any attempt at leav- 
ing town for a fortnight, and then only 
for the most perfect rest, either at Re- 
denham or by the sea-side. So serious 
was Philip's discomposure, Ethelind felt 
positively thankful no wilfulness of her 
own had produced this untoward result. 
At first he declared he would not go ; 
Diana might get whom she pleased for 
a substitute ; he would have nothing at 
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all to do with it. But when Ann wrote, 
urging it, if Ethel was at all well enough 
to be left, Philip reluctantly promised 
to be with them the night before the 
wedding. 

Poor Ethie ! well for her jealous heart 
no magic mirror presented to her gaze 
the gathering of that little procession, 
as it mustered in the chancel of the 
small, picturesque church, which stands 
facing the wide blue sea beneath the 
frowning cliffis of St. Boniface. 

Ann trembled visibly. It was an un- 
usual effort for her; and, besides this, 
on her rested the entire responsibility 
of the marriage, against which had been 
arrayed all the prejudices of a proud 
family. It was very far from being a 
merry wedding. Perhaps the really hap- 
piest faces were those of the bride and 
bridegroom. Tears were in Mrs. Leigh's 
eyes, which it seemed her studious 
endeavor to hide or repress. Barbara 
was short and undemonstrative ; Philip, 
quiet and preoccupied, thinking, per- 
haps, of his own wedding, not altogether 
dissimilar, a short while ago, and won- 
dering whether it would be Diana's fate, 
equally with himself, to find how un- 
satisfactorily unequal marriages turn 
out. Maternal love had at last van- 
quished pride, and Mrs. Leigh, drowned 
in tears, was straining her child to her 
bosom. It was to be their first separa- 
tion ; for she and Barbara were to start 
the next day on a long tour abroad. Bar- 
bara had persuaded her mother that it 
would be better to let the world's won- 
der over Diana's marriage die out before 
they personally braved its opinion. 

As the brougham drove away, the 
ladies, one after another, disappeared, 
and Philip went in search of his child. 
Miss Leigh, the servants told him, had 
taken her little ladyship away in her 
wheel-chair; mostlikely they were gone 
down towards the old churchyard. By 
a side-path l?hilip came on Ann's chair, 
and her little page beside it, absorbed 
in " Leonard the Lion-hearted." Far- 
ther on, on her camp-stool, Ann sat 
with a large needle, threading an end- 
less chain of daisies, which little Bea- 
trice, with a shout of glee, was tossing 



into her lap, and every now and then 
losing her balance, and in her wavering 
efforts to regain it threatening to upset 
her companion also. 

** You have chosen a strange place 
for your gambols, Ann. If my Httle one 
had been older, you would make her 
prematurely sad," he said, drawing near 
to them. 

Ann started. "Bee and I were so 
absorbed in our work we had no time 
to look about us. There, darling," she 
said, " go to papa ; and let him see there 
are not many signs of sadness in that 
merry little face." 

Philip took the chil^ in his arms, 
then put her down gently, and threw 
himself beside them, on a piece of pro- 
jecting rock. 

" I did wrong in letting you kidnap 
her, Ann," he said. " But Ethel must 
thank you when she sees how much good 
this bright sea air has done her." 

"Not more for her than my little 
* busy bee's * love has done for me," Ann 
replied, earnestly. " That baby's love 
is filling up the void in my heart, which 
I thought nothing in this world could. 
You must tell Ethel so. Barbara said you 
heard from her ; I hope she is better." 

Lord Redenham drew the letter from 
his pocket. " I have hardly had time to 
read it myself," he said, " only I knew, 
by its being her own handwriting, she 
must be so." He ran his eye over it a 
second time, and then put it back. 

" What a lottery marriage is ! " Phil- 
ip said, abruptly. "A man stakes his 
life's happiness on a throw. It is an 
awful thing if it turns up a blank." 

" Your words frighten me," Ann ex- 
claimed, nervously. " You forget how 
I have been laboring to bring it about. 
But it must be right," she added, ener- 
getically ; " Di is so earnest and good, 
so anxious to adapt herself to her new 
life : and Langton is very high-princi- 
pled, and most grateful for the sacrifices 
she makes for his sake. O, I am sure 
they cannot be otherwise than happy." 

" And will fail, perhaps, at the last, 
in some unaccountable way, just as 
utterly as I have done." 

" Philip ! " Ann turned round sud- 
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denly on her cousin. She could see the 
muscles of his forehead and mouth 
working nervously. 

He got up hastily, as if ashamed of 
the emotion he could not hide. " For- 
give me," he said ; " I am the last who 
should add any burdens to yours. I 
ought rather to have emulated your 
heroism, and borne them as you have 
done." He turned away, and walked to 
the church. The door of the cold, damp, 
unused, little edifice was open, and he 
gazed vacantly on the tall, rough, old 
wooden cross above the communion- 
table. Ann sat on, lost in a tumult of 
sorrow and dJSmay, \mconscious of the 
child, busily engaged in ruthlessly de- 
stroying the long necklace of daisies 
which Ann had threaded for her. Pres- 
ently Philip came back, dropping quiet- 
ly down into his old seat. They neither 
of them spoke at first, but the strong 
man had conquered. Lord Redenham's 
face had resumed its usual self-pos- 
sessed look. 

'* Philip," Ann said at last, " I always 
thought you so happy in Ethel's love ; I 
never even dreamed of this." 

" We were," he replied, " at first ; 
even Ethel admits it. But not since our 
return firom abroad. How we have failed, 
or why, God only knows." 

" O Philip," Ann exclaimed, ear- 
nestly, " Ethel's love is far too precious 
to be lightly abandoned. Good, and 
true, and loving, I am sure she is. Can 
nothing be done to disperse this dark 
cloud?" 

Philip shook his head. " I thought, 
perhaps it was the sympathy of her own 
people she pined for," he replied, sadly ; 
" and, as you know, I sent her to her 
mother when you were with us. But it 
has not remedied it. You can see her 
unhappiness in her face." 

*' Then you must bring her people to 
her. She was very young and very timid 
when she married. You brought her 
among strangers, and we are aU cold, 
and reserved, and proud. It was a new 
woiid to her, and she could not compre- 
hend us. I feared as much then ; I see 
it all now. We should have opened our 
hearts to the young stranger, and made 
her one of ourselves. Then, remember. 



you are so engaged in your public du- 
ties, it throws her entirely on herself." 

" If all public men are equally un- 
happy in their domestic relations, God 
help them ! " Philip replied, petulantly. 
" Neither name nor faane will ever re- 
munerate a man for such a sacrifice." 

"Ethelind is too young, too inexpe- 
rienced in the ways of the world, to 
enter, as some women do» with a man's 
enthusiasm, and more than a man's zeal, 
int(5 the h^h, holy aspirations which 
fgrm the moving spring of great men's 
actions. She only sees you now devoting 
your time and talents to your country, 
and she grows jealous over what she 
believes should be exclusively her own. 
In time she will grow wiser, and learn 
to be as proud of you as we all are, — 
as I am." 

" You would never have been jealous 
of me, Ann," he exclaimed, vehement- 
ly. " Think what a help your courage 
and counsel would have been to me. 
There are times when a man needs com- 
fort and encouragement in the arduous 
toils of a public life. He craves for sym- 
pathy and assistance, just as a thirsty 
traveller craves for water in the hot 
desert." 

"And do not women, think you, 
crave also for sympathy in those domes- 
tic cares which men despise and laugh 
at, but which are as arduous and wear- 
ing to a young thing like Ethel as your 
larger sphere of duties is to you ? Be- 
lieve me, whatever you require in a 
wife, Ethel is fully capable of giving 
you, Philip ; but the gifts, be they great 
or small, must be reciprocal." 

Philip heaved a deep sigh. "Ann," 
he said, " it is good of you to plead so 
heartily for Ethelind. I, of all people, 
have no right to darken your lot with 
my grievances ; I wish I could learn to 
bear them as bravely as you have done 
your own." 

Ann put out her thin ^and on the 
small iron cross which rests upon a 
gravestone in that little churchyard. 
" Yes, the shadow of the cross has fall- 
en on me," she said, slowly; " but as 
the day creeps on, so the shadow les- 
sens." She rose up to go away. "Come, 
busy bee," she added, " it is time you 
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and I were moving." She stooped down 
to tie on the child's sun-bonnet, and 
gather up the scattered daisies into her 
Httle basket. Philip laid his hand on 
her shoulder. 

" Ann," he said, very earnestly, " if 
any one can help us, it is you. Will you 
come to us this autumn, at Redenham ? 
I know what I am asking ; but for Eth- 
el's sake, for my child's sake, do not 
deny me." Ann's sallow face flushed, 
and then faded back to a deadly white. 
" Never mind," Philip said, hastily ; " I 
know you will do so if you can ; but do 
not promise." 

" Yes, Philip," she said, at last, in a 
low voice, "if Ethel asks me, I will." 

" God bless you," Philip replied, 
heartily; and, seizing his child, he kissed 
her warm little cheek. " I must go, 
now," he said hurriedly, looking at his 
watch, " or I shall miss the last boat ; " 
and a moment after he had disappeared 
beyond the churchyard gate. 

Barbara told Asm Philip's fly had 
been waiting for him more than twen- 
ty minutes. She had no patience with 
young nervous wives, who would neither 
leave home themselves nor give their 
husbands a moment's peace out of their 
sight. 

Chapter XXXII. 

After Lady Redenham' s visit to 
Brighton, an irrepressible longing took 
possession of Mrs. Atherton to return 
to Wylminstre ; and she and Margaret, 
at the special desire of John Waldron 
and his sister, took up their residence 
in the unoccupied rooms of the old 
house in Acre Lane. 

It was far on in spring, and so sud- 
denly as to take even those about her 
by surprise, that Mrs. Atherton passed 
away; even Ralph could not be sum- 
moned in time. Oftheir scattered fam- 
ily, Ralph and Margaret could only 
follow their mother, and lay her beside 
their father's grave in the gray old ca- 
thedral cloisters ; for Grace was at Na- 
ples, and Ethelind, from whom the in- 
telligence had as yet been studiously 
kept, was Ijdng ill at Redenham, with 
the long-coveted, one-week-old heir 
sleeping in his little cot beside her. 



Margaret turned away from the dead 
to think and act for the living; for her 
uncle was gradually becoming more fee- 
ble, and Ralph was looking care-worn, 
and gray hairs were prematurely visible 
in his brown, curly hair. 

The rector of Grafton was dead, and 
the curate, who, in his two years' resi- 
dence, had done so much for the parish, 
had again to search for a home, with the 
additional care of a 'delicate wife and 
two little infants to provide for. The 
mastership of the grammar school at 
Fairleigh was vacant, and Margaret and 
her brother, as soon as Mrs. Atherton's 
funeral was concluded, went there to 
reconnoitre. Katie, in her lonely par- 
sonage, read and re-read Margaret's 
graphic description of the old school 
house and its curious tumble-down old 
chapel, until she almost fancied she 
could see it ; and discussed all ihe pros 
and cons with their eccentric old neigh- 
bor, Mr. Owen, who had taken an in- 
tense interest in the energetic young 
curate and his bright, hopiefdl little wife. 
After a sharp contest, Ralph came out 
the successful competitor ; and, fetching 
Katie from Grafton, with Margaret to 
assist, the old school house soon grew 
into something like decent order. Fond 
as Margaret was of children, she became 
at last quite enthusiastic over the long 
rows of little curtainless beds, with their 
white coverlets showing so distinctly 
against the dark wainscoted walls and 
the high Gothic windows, through which 
the morning sim shone down so cheer- 
fully on the rosy faces beneath. There 
was something, too, quite awe-inspiring 
in the large, gloomy school room, where, 
on a raised dais, Ralph sat enthroned in 
his high-backed chair, in the imposing 
dignity of cap and gown. 

Leaving Susannah to assist Katie in 
her nursery, Margaret returned to Wyl- 
minstre, where her uncle's increasing 
weakness rendered her presence need- 
ful to him and to her aunt. 

Dr. Harford had finished his round 
of patient-seeing, and was sitting beside 
his wife's work-table with the news- 
paper in his hand. 

" John Waldron told me to-day," he 
said, " that Charles Sedgeley has pro- 
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posed again, and Margaret Atherton 
has refused him." 

" Poor fellow ! and after so many 
years' constancy. Margaret is no longer 
a girl. If she does not take care, she 
wiU end in being an old maid, like her 
aunt Sarah." 

" There are few men worthy of Mar- 
garet Atherton," the doctor replied. " I 
never met with any one like her. How 
invaluable she i^ to her family! By 
the way, I wonder what has become of 
young Vyvian ? One hears nothing of 
him now." 

" He was here a year or so ago," Mrs. 
Harford said ; " for I remember both 
John and Sarah Waldron saw him. She 
can hardly be keeping single for his sake. 
Constancy and true love are well enough, 
but even a virtue may be exaggerated. 
Besides, he used her very badly." 

** I suppose, from all I hear, he was 
awfully passionate and hot-headed; 
and her father and brother must have 
thought so, or they would not so entirely 
have broken vdth him, after his having 
for years been like one of the family." 

*' Margaret had, from a child, a mar- 
vellous influence over him. A word or 
look from her could check or control 
him instantly. When his regiment went 
to India, the dean would not allow any 
formal engagement, though to all in- 
tents and purposes they were so. I 
think, much as he liked him, he had not 
quite sufficient confidence to trust his 
favorite child with him ; besides, they 
were both very young. The sudden 
death of his imcle brought him back 
unexpectedly to England, to look after 
the property to which he was heir-at- 
law. He had heard rumors that Mar- 
garet was engaged to Charles Sedgeley. 
So he posted off to Wylminstre directly 
after his arrival, and met Sedgeley com- 
ing out of the deanery. He begged 
hard to see Miss Atherton alone. 'WTbat 
followed I cannot tell, for it was kept a 
profound secret by them all ; but from 
that day to this Guy Vyvian, I know, has 
had nothing to do with the Athertons." 

" For my part," Mrs. Harford added, 
" I must say I pity poor Charles Sedge- 
ley ; and I think Margaret would show 
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her good sense if she forgot all about 
this boy-and-girl love, and rewarded 
him for his long-tried constancy.* 

Spring and the bright summer's sun 
stole over the loving watchers by the 
sick-bed of John Wcddron, and then no 
further anxiety harassed them on his 
account. The active, yet peaceful tenor 
of his life, had closed in as quiet and 
peaceful a death-bed. Crowds followed 
him to his grave — his own large circle 
of friends, besides the rich and poor 
of Wylminstre, each anxious to testify 
their respect and sorrow. Sarah Wal- 
dron would deny no one; and Ralph 
and Margaret supported their aunt as 
she followed the unpalled coffin to the 
little graveyard, which almost bordered 
the orchard at the bottom of the garden 
in Acre Lane. A pin's fall might have 
been heard as that large, motley as- 
sembly gathered round the open grave. 
Margaret almost started as the clear, . 
soft, and not unmusical notes of a wo- 
man's voice broke the stillness in earnest 
supplication for aU present. Reverent- 
ly every hat was lifted, until the voice 
ceased, and the crowd turned away to 
the small, gloomy chapel adjoining, 
where Margaret and her brother listened 
impatiently to the strange, disjointed 
addresses which occasionally broke the 
stillness of that long hour's exercise. 
By Mr. Waldron's will, his property, 
after amply providing for his sister, so 
as to insure a continuance of many of his 
charities, was to be equally divided be- 
tween Ralph and Margaret, and which, 
if it did not constitute a fortune, was, at 
least, enough to enable Margaret liber- 
ally to assist Grace and Frank, and to 
set Ralph's mind at ease in the mainte- 
nance of his increasing family. 

Chapter XXXIH. 

DusiNG the following two years, di- 
versified occasionally by visits to Fair- 
leigh, assisting Ralph in his favorite 
project, — the restoration of the old 
chapel, — Margaret's home was with 
her aunt Sarah, in Acre Lane. Twice 
she had found her way to Deignton ; 
once to assist Mr. Weldon in meeting 
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the difficulty of overflowing numbers 
in his school. Margaret suggested a 
trained master to assist them. 

Mr. Weldon shook his head. "He 
will set us all to rights. Rachel Grey 
will stand no chance. He will new- 
fangle all our old-fashioned schemes, 
and turn the school topsy-turvy." 

Margaret could suggest no other so- 
lution of their difficulty. Little boys 
had grown into young men; the night- 
school overflowed. It was clear that it 
had outgrown Rachel Grey entirely. 

Before quitting Deignton, Margaret 
had carried her point, and had sben i^e 
master himself installed under the vicar- 
age roof, and cooperating very harmo- 
niously with Rachel in the daily work. 
Six months later, Margaret was again a 
guest of the vicar ; but this time it was 
to be present at the marriage of t^e 
grave, sedate Rachel Grey to the clever, 
merry, light-hearted, trained master, 
who had won the hearts of his pupils, 
and the staid, quiet schoolmistress into 
the bargain. 

Margaret was rich enough now to 
keep her own little pony-carriage, in 
which she could drive about the neigh- 
borhood with her aunt, who woidd never 
have consented to such a luxury on her 
own account. • 

" Aunt Sarah," Margaret said, slack- 
ening the speed of her ponies as they 
crested the summit of a green hill on the 
bright, breezy downs which surrounded 
the old city, " I had a note from Ethe- 
lind this afternoon. She and Philip wish 
me to pay them a visit in town. It is the 
first time she has asked any of us ; and 
though I am not much used to a gay 
London life, I should not like to refuse. 
So when you go up to the yearly meet- 
ing, I must go with you." 

A pleasant smile played over aunt 
Sarah's face. " I am very glad to hear 
it," she said. ** Idare say that dear child 
needs thee. Margaret, thou must go." 

'* Then, too, I had a long letter from 
Grace, written in such capital spirits. 
They had fallen in several times abroad 
with Mrs. Leigh and her daughter, who 
are just returned to England, and with 
a Lord Redcar, who is a great friend of 
the RederJiams ; and she had again met 



Mr. Chudleigh, the nephew of Mr. Wel- 
don, with whom she made acquaintance 
at Deignton." 

" And does she say nothing of re- 
turning home? I am old-fashioned and 
English; and I should not wish that 
dear child to marry a foreigner." 

Margaret laughed. " We have not 
much to fear on the score of foreigners, 
aunt," she said. " In spite of her four 
years' residence abroad, Grade's sym- 
pathies are English ; and if there is truth ^ 
in these rumors of wars, the Aybners 
must of necessity return home." 

Aunt Sarah heaved a deep sigh. Mar- 
garet could not see her face, hidden as 
it was in the depths of her dark drab 
bonnet ; but the grave sadness of her 
voice almost startled her niece. 

" I could wish, then, that, like thy 
uncle's, my race had run out, Margaret, 
dear child; then, I do thibk, even I 
should feel thankful that thy engage- 
ment with Guy Vyvian had never been 
renewed." 

The lash of her whip feU with imusu- 
al violence across the backs of Miss 
Atherton's spirited Uttle ponies, and the 
next minute they were cantering along 
the smooth turf on the brow of the hill, 
until they broke into the high road to 
Wybninstre. 

Leaving her aunt at her friend Miss 
Wilkins's, at Wandsworth, Margaret 
accepted that lady's oflered carriage, and 
drove to Belgrave Square. Most joy- 
fully Lady Redenham welcomed Mar- 
garet, and listened to the latest news 
of Grace and Ralph. 

" I hope my old-fashioned dress- 
maker at Wylminstre will not shock 
you," Margaret said, as she and her 
sister watched Valerie unfolding the 
new dresses which had made aunt Sarah 
and Old Betty hold up their liands in 
astonishment. " I would not willingly 
call up a remark that your sister Ethie, 
was too antediluvian for Belgravia." 

"As if that could happen!" Ethel 
replied. "As if, so quiet and good as 
your taste is, it could ever be outre or 
Gothic. As to ornaments, Valerie has 
an imlimited order to supply you from 
my store." 

Margaret smiled. "Aunt Sarah al* 
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ways impressed on me," she said, ** that 
' a meek and quiet spirit' was a woman's 
hest ornament. If I do not possess that, 
I certainly have few others." 

Ethelind's eyes fell, as Margaret 
spoke, on an old-fashioned ring with a 
quaint device of two hands locked over 
a single and very bright ruby of unusual 
size. "O Maggie," she said, "how 
well I remember that ring ! Years and 
years ago, as long back almost as I can 
• remember ! But surely," and she looked 
more closely, " there used to be a little 
pendant? What has become of the 
heart, Maggie ? " 

A faint color spread over Margaret's 
cheeks. " I don't know," she replied, 
hurriedly; " I lost the heart, I think, a 
long time ago." 

" Well, never mind ; it will be hard 
if we cannot find you a better in all 
London. But, hark! that is the dress- 
ing bell. I leave Valerie with you, and 
I will return and take you down stairs 
myself." 

The two sisters descended to the 
drawing room; Margaret in her silver- 
gray silk and black lace, its folds sweep- 
ing down in one tmbroken line from her 
waist to the floor, and Ethie's more 
youthi^-looking figure in a gossamer 
dress of light blue, with many fiounces, 
her brown curls drawn up into a gold 
net set round with coins, and necklace 
and bracelets to correspond. 

" I must tell you Ann Leigh is here,'* 
Ethel said, as they descended the stairs. 
" She came to us this morning. Bar- 
bara and her mother dine with us. Lady 
Gwynne, too, is staying here. She once 
saw Grace ; now I want her to see you. 
Ann does not appear until after din- 
ner; " and then, with a quiet dignity, 
she formally introduced Margaret to 
her guests. 

Barbara was as much struck by Mar- 
garet as Ethel meant her to be. She 
came forward and said frankly no intro- 
duction was necessary; she perfectly 
remembered Miss Atherton, even if she 
had not heard so much of her from her 
friend Mr. Chudleigh. Presently Philip 
had come up to where she was sitting, 
and, taking her cordially by both her 
hands, he gave her such a hearty greet- 



ing, she could not doubt for a moment 
the invitation had been as sincerely 
given. 

" I saw at once by Ethel's face you 
had come," he said. '* Your visit wiQ 
do her good ; she needs some of her own 
people to bring back the * old self 
which we all like to remember, though 
she will not own to any change." 

"Time changes us all," Margaret re- 
plied. " It has greatly improved Ethel's 
appearance since I saw her at Brighton. 
She is grown stout, and looks so re- 
markably well and matronly." 

# Is Ann Leigh come, Ethelind ? " 
and PhDip laid his hand on his wife's 
arm. " No one told me. And Queenie, 
is she here too, and I not know it ?" 

" You could have done so if you had 
inquired," Ethel replied. " She can^e 
early, and is resting; the children have 
been with her all tibe afternoon ; they 
are to be here when we leave the dining 
room, for Margaret to make Leigh's 
acquaintance." Then she turned to- 
wards her sister. 

" I have brought a gentleman, dear," 
she said, in quite a different tone, " who 
is most anxious for an introduction. It 
seems, from his account, you are already 
^old friends, in all but personal acquaint- 
ance;" and she formally introduced 
Horace Chudleigh and Margarol; to 
each other. 

Horace Chudleigh took Margaret in 
to dinner, and, seated between him and 
Lord Redenham, with Lady Gwynne 
opposite, it was impossible that conver- 
sation should flag ; besides, Mr. Chud- 
leigh had just returned from Deignton, 
and Margaret gladly availed herself of 
this opportunity of learning particulars 
of all her old friends. 

Ethelind linked her arm in Mar- 
garet's as they left the dining room 
" The children are in the drawing room,** 
she said ; " I long to show you my boy." 

On the hearth-rug sat a splendid 
child, not quite four years old, though 
you might have mistaken him for five 
or six, his bright golden curls fallii]^ in 
heavy masses on his broad, fair shoul- 
ders, and his dimpled arms half buried 
in the loi^, silky coat of a small white 
Scotch terrier he was intent on teaching 
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to beg for the morsels of biscuit be was 
doling out to it. 

Half reclining on a low couch sat 
the invalid Ann Leigh, and by her side, 
busj amidst bits of colored-silk patch- 
work, nestled the transparent fairy, 
little Beatrice, so absorbed in her em- 
ployment, that only now and then you 
caught a glimpse of her large, violet 
eyes, half hidden in their thick lashes. 

" Look, cousin Ann ! Look, Queenie, 
look !" the little fellow exclaimed, his 
dark eyes — so much darker than his 
hair — flashing with delight. "Aunt 
Barbara said I never should make Flos- 
sie beg ; but I knew I should, and I have 
done it." Margaret stooped down to 
him. He blushed, looked in her face, 
and then, throwing his arms round her 
neck, said, with a proud little air, "You 
must be my aunt Margaret mamma 
tells me about. I think I shall love 
you, you are so like my mamma." 

Miss Leigh put aside the children, 
and rose to meet her. " This is a pleas- 
ure I have long desired," she said, as she 
shook hands with her, warmly, while 
Ethelind passed on to her other guests. 
Barbara came up to Margaret. 

"Is not Leigh a splendid child?" 
she said. " Did you ever see such eyes ? 
Real Leigh eyes. You should see him 
in a passion. There is nothing I enjoy 
more than putting him in a passion. 
Ethel dotes on him. It seems as if all 
her love had centred in that child." 

" Not more than in the delicate, wan 
little Beatrice, who looks as if a puff of 
wind would blow her away." 

" Ethel cares no more for Beatrice 
than if she had never belonged to her. 
Philip is as ridictdous in his way about 
her as Ethel is with Leigh. Such a fuss 
as he and Ann make together over her ! 
One can excuse it in Ann, poor thing, 
with all her trials and disappointments, 
and the child is now, I suppose, given 
up to her keeping." 

When the gentlemen came in, Marga- 
ret watched Philip go at once to Ann's 
sofa. The color flitted nervously over 
Ann' s face ; Philip took his little girl in 
fak arms, and bent down over her in 
confidential chat with his cousin. 

Margaret turned to look for Ethelind. 
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She was beside an ottoman, on which 
little Leigh had climbed, to whisper 
isome secret request. Her arm was 
clasping him, and his fair round cheek 
was pressed against hers, as he tried on 
tiptoe to reach her ear. Ethel was 
watching the meeting of the cousins. A 
bright, hot spot burnt on her cheeks, 
and a fire-flash almost changed the color 
of her violet eyes. Then suddenly stoop- 
ing, she hid her face in her boy's neck, 
and almost deluged him with a flood of 
kisses. When Margaret looked for her 
soon after, she was talking quietly to 
Horace Chudleigh in a distant comer. 

" Ann tells me you have made ac- 
quaintance with your niece. Miss Ath- 
erton," Philip said, coming across to 
Margaret. " She has grown since you 
saw her last at Redenham. Do you not 
think her very like her mother ?" 

" As like Ethel as Lord Leigh is like 
yourself," Margaret replied. 

" Ethel will not allow it." 

"Does Beatrice live entirely with 
your cousin?" 

** She has for some time now. She 
was weak and delicate, and Ethel cared 
so little about it, that when Ann offered 
to take her, I could not well object. The 
arrangement was at first temporary, but 
it has now become permanent. To re- 
move her, would, I fear, distress Ann. 
If the step ev« becomes needful, Ethel 
must do it." 

" It is scarcely wise," Margaret said, 
" to separate a mother from her child ; 
but I do not think Ethel would act im- 
kindly towards Miss Leigh." 

" Ethel is changed. Miss Atherton, 
since you knew her," Philip replied, 
thoughtfully ; " I can't teU you in what 
way, but you cannot be here long and 
not see — not feel it." 

Barbara came back to her old seat. 
** Of course I am bound to believe you 
have never met Mr. Chudleigh before. 
Miss Atherton; but it must, I suppose, 
be a case of love at first sight. When 
we were at Rome, in the spring, I used 
to accuse him of being smitten vdth 
your pretty sister Grace — who, by the ' 
way, is an arrant flirt ; but the flt was 
nothing compared to what he is going 
through to-night on your account." 
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** The only flirtation I incline to," 
Margaret replied, " is with my splendid 
little nephew." 

** And he, and Ann, and little Bee, 
are all gone off to bed : I met Ethelind 
taking them away." 

Chapteb XXXIV. 

*' Come, Maggie, those children have 
plagued you enough for one day. The 
carriage will be at the door in ten min- 
utes, and as I have set my heart on 
having you presented at this next draw- 
ing room, it is time to set about the 
needful preparation for your dress." 

" But, Ethie, dear — " 

" Now I know exactly what you are 
going to say, and I am quite determined 
not to listen. If you are afraid of the 
lecture Miss Waldron will read you, I 
will write a note, and ask her to come 
and see you when you are dressed ; I 
know she won't refuse me." 

Margaret laughed. "I have given 
myself up entirely to you while I am 
here ; so, of course, I cannot refuse any 
reasonable request ; the only question 
is, whether this is so or not." 

** Of course it is ! and, as even aunt 
Sarah would, under similar circum- 
stances, feel called on to afford herself 
a new drab-silk dress and mob-cap, 
there can be no reason why you should 
not do as other people do, when they 
are brought into the presence of majes- 
ty. I will promise you it shall all be as 
simple and plain as it is possible on such 
an occasion." 

" Then, — > let me see," Ethelind said, 
as she followed her sister into the car- 
riage, — " there is my ball on the 30th, 
and ojxr fete champetre at Twickenham 
on the 5 th." 

" Be merciful, I entreat," Margaret 
exclaimed. "Remember I am but a 
poor, simple countrywoman, quite un- 
used to the gayeties of a London life." 

Margaret laughed heartily at Lady 
Kedenham's large acquaintance, as they 
drove home through the Park. Marga- 
ret sat back gently in the comer of the 
britzka, a silent spectator, except when 
Mr. Chudleigh joined them ; and, as he 
persisted in cantering by Margaret's 



side, she could not resist joining in the 
conversation. 

"You have heard the news. Miss 
Atherton, I dare say ? It has been just 
received at the Horse Qnards. Sejbas* 
topol must be ours soon, if only they 
can send reinforcements in time. Lady 
Kedenham, you won't have his lordship 
at dinner ; there is a Cabinet CouncU 
this aftemoony and the House is to 
meet eaiiy." 

" No matter," Ethelind replied. " I 
take my sister to the Opera this even- 
ing, to hear the newpmwa donna; Mr. 
Chudleigh, will you dine with us, and 
be our escort?" 

And to judge by the expression of 
Horace Chudleigh's usually sedate face, 
it did not seem that Barbara Leigh's 
quick-sightedness had misled her, when 
she dech^ed he had already lost his heart 
to his uncle's charming friend. 

Philip was at home when they re- 
turned. He had been lured back by the 
desire to have a game of play with his 
little girl. " Miss Atherton, has Ethe- 
lind victimized you in her passion for the 
Opera. Take care she does not wear you 
out with her own late hours," he said. 

" You are careful of Margaret, Phil- 
ip, for which she cannot fed so grateful 
as I do ; but in this case it is unneces- 
sary. I will take all care oi her, while 
you look after Ann. We do not expect 
you to accompany us. Horace Chud- 
leigh will dine and go with ns." 

" Chudleigh wiH have enough to dov 
then," Lord Redenham replied? " To- 
night there is sure to be a crowd." He 
turned, and took his little girl in his 
arms. 

Ethel watched them a moment, and 
then said, " It is but a cruel kindness in 
you and Ann to pet and spoil that child 
as you are doing, especially with such a 
morbid disposition as hers," 

" And are boys none the worse fof 
spoiling ?" Philip asked, as he watched 
Ethel's flushed face. 

" That is the old story. You tell me 
I spoil Leigh, and shall make a tyrant 
of him. I deny it. Arthur is too inde- 
pendent and high-spirited to be spoiled, 
even if I were inclined to do so. Now, 
Margaret, you are a comparative stnui- 
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ger ; we will make you umpire in this 
knotty question. After you have been 
here a month, you shall say, honestly, 
(and you axe by no means a bad judge,) 
whether Leigh or Queenie is the most 
spoiled, and at whose door the evil lies 
heaviest ; and, granting even the pos- 
sibility of a verdict against my boy, 
whether the excuse is greatest in Philip, 
who has a mother, sisters, cousin, all the 
world, to claim his affection, or myself, 
with only my boy." 

'* I shall make no promise of the 
sort, Ethie," Margaret replied. "What 
mother ever allowed she spoiled her 
child, though all the world accused her 
of it, and could see it in every thing she 
did ? Miss Leigh will not let Queenie 
suffer from over-indulgence, even if her 
papa is caught occasionally yielding to 
the temptation; and, as to you. Eth- 
ic, — spoiled as I fear you were by us 
all, and feeling its effects now,— I be- 
lieve you will see the necessity for 
shielding your high-spirited Leigh from 
a similar misfortune. It is bad enough 
for a girl, it is worse in its effects on a 
boy, especially in the responsible posi- 
tion your child will fill." As she spoke, 
little Arthur's bright face appeared at 
the door. He rushed half-way across 
the room, and then suddenly stopped. 

" Come here, sir; I want you," Lord 
Bedenham said. 

"I don't want you, papa; I want 
mamma," the boy replied, with a care- 
less toss of his bright, curly head. 

"Do you hear what I say, sir? 
Come directly, when I bid you ! " The 
boy's eyes flashed, and the bright color 
came up into his little, determined face. 

" I want mamma," he said firmly ; 
and, climbing up into a chair beside 
her, he threw his little arms round her 
neck, and stood looking proudly and 
defiantly at his father, while he whis- 
pered some childish request in her ear. 

A conscious feeling of conviction 
crossed Ethelind's heart. " You should 
do what papa bids youf darling," she 
said. " Go to him, Leigh, and never mind 
me." The boy saw the tears gathering 
in her eyes, though she strove to hide 
. them by bending down over his curls. 



"Never mind, mamma," he whis- 
pered again, but loud enough this time 
for Lord Redenham to hear. " Nobody 
loves you as I love you ; " and he half- 
smothered her with kisses. 

Philip laidhis hand onhis boy'sround 
shoulder. " It is time, young gentle- 
man, I took you in hand myself. When 
I call you, you must attend. Do you 
hear what I say ? " Again the two pairs 
of Leigh eyes met ; but the boy's never 
flinched. 

" When I have kissed my mamma, 
and told her my secret, I shall come to 
you, papa; but I must go to mamma 
first. My godpapa told me, when he 
went away, always to go to mamma 
first, and attend to her first, and love her 
first, and never care what any body said 
to me for it, not even if they made me 
cry afterwards ; and I told him I would. 
You may scold me as much as ever you 
like, I shall still go to mamma first." 

Philip's hand relaxed, and he let the 
boy go* "Between Redcar and your 
mother you are incorrigible," he said ; 
but he spoke in a tone which showed 
his brave, determined boy had touched 
him in his most sensitive part. Red- 
car, — all the world, perhaps, — even 
his own child, could see that its mother 
needed ' protection,' — and from whom ? 
His eyes fell upon Ann. Margaret had 
caught up little Beatrice, and was play- 
ing with her at the farther end of the 
room. Ethelind did not speak ; she saw 
the look, and read, or fancied she did, 
all it meant to convey. She loosened 
her hold of her child; a quick, sharp 
retort was upon her lip, but with a 
violent effort she repressed it ; it curled 
and quivered for an instant, and the hot 
blood went back upon her heart. The 
next, and she had quitted the room, her 
boy tightly grasped in her hand. 

PhUip looked after her for a second, 
then he heaved a deep, heavy sigh, which 
welled up from the bottom of his heart. 
He rang the bdl, and ordered his car- 
riage. "Good by. Miss Atherton," he 
said ; " I do not dine at home to-day. 
It would have been wiser, peAaps, if I 
had not let Queenie wile me back now." 
The next minute he was gone. 
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Chapteb XXXV. 

As Philip had predicted, the crush 
in leaving the Opera was tremendous. 
Ethelind looked round to see that they 
were all together. Lady Gwynne's car- 
riage was called, and Mr. Chudleigh left 
Ethelind and Margaret while he placed 
them in it. 

^' If I could but see some one I know ! " 
Ethelind said, a little nervously, as she 
stood looking about among the crowd. . 
*' Philip said we should have a crush, 
but I did not expect such a one as this." 

" You are not afraid, Ethie, are you ? " 

" Not if we can keep together ; but 
if we get pushed far away from this 
spot, Mr. Chudleigh will miss us." 

Presently he came up breathless, and 
elbowing Ms way till he reached them. 
" They are off at last ; but there is some 
squabbling among the coachmen, and I 
thought I should never get them up to 
the carriage. Yours, Lady Redenham, 
comes next ; you have no time to lose.'* 
He gave his arm to each ; but Marga- 
ret was soon dragged away, and for a 
moment she feared she should be borne 
off her feet. Suddenly a figure, wrapped 
in a military cloak, with his cap drawn 
down over his brows, came to her, and 
seizing her hand, drew it unceremoni- 
ously through his arm, and, before she 
could recover her surprise, had not only 
cleared a way for her, but had kept back 
the crowd from pressing upon her until 
he had placed her in safety in Lady 
Redenham*8 carriage. 

''Thank goodness, we are safe!" 
Ethel exclaimed, as Margaret sprang 
in. " I was terrified to death when I 
saw you carried away, and I begged 
Chudleigh to go to you and leave me, 
but he would not." 

" How should I ever have faced Re- 
denham, if I had done so?" he replied; 



*' but, upon my word, I was in a frights 
If I had seen Vyvian at first, it would 
have been all right ; but I never caught 
sight of him until I looked back, and 
saw him so gallantly rescuing Miss 
Atherton. What a fellow he is, with 
his head and shoulders above everybody 
else, and his strong ' iron will,' as I al- 
ways call his resolute temper." 

'' And gone before one could thank 
him," Ethelind exclaimed, as she wrap- 
ped her shawl round her. 

Margaret started. Could it indeed be 
Captain Vyvian who had almost lifted 
her into the carriage? And yet had 
never spoken a syllable, given no sign 
of recognition ! What he would have 
done for any woman in distress, he had 
done for her ; for he must have seen her 
and recognized her, standing, as she 
had done, so long by her sister's side ; 
but if any lingering doubt remained 
that they were forever strangers, this 
would effectually dispel it ; they must 
meet now as if they had never met be- 
fore. It had not crossed Margaret's 
mind, the chance of her encountering 
Guy Vyvian during her visit to her sis- 
ter ; now it aU came suddenly before 
her, and, for a moment, she felt as if 
she must wish Ethel good by, and re- 
turn to her quiet home at Wylminstre. 
But as she recovered herself ^is weak- 
ness subsided. Why should she do so ? 
What were they now to each other ? 
Was not the world wide enough for two 
people who only looked back on their 
past love as a dream? And since it 
was so evident he had no intention of 
breaking through the rule she had her- 
self insisted on, why should she be dis- 
quieted ? 

After wishAg the others good night, 
Ethel drew Margaret into her room. 
*' It has only just flashed across me," 
she said, '' that you and Guy Vyvian 
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were once friends. It was so long ago, 
and I was such a child, I had forgotten 
all about it. I hope it did not annoy 
you, dear, meeting him so suddenly to- 
night?" 

'* It startled me for a moment, be- 
cause I was not expecting him ; but I 
am rather glad than not to have done 
so, because if it happens again I shall 
be prepared for it." 

'^ But it shall not, unless you wish 
it* He and Philip are great Mends of 
late. He is often here ; but I will tell 
Philip not to bring him while you are 
with us." 

"I should very much prefer your say- 
ing nothing to Philip about it. If he 
comes, let him. I by no means object 
to meet him. Only remember, we are 
strangers, and it is our mutual wish to 
remain so." 

Ethelind kissed her sister. *'You 
shall do any thing you will, Maggie; 
you are sure to choose wisely and well ; 
only do not look so pale to-morrow, or 
I shall be miserable. Come here," she 
said, drawing her sister to the side of 
the bed, and pulling back the curtains. 
Nestling down among the pillows, his 
soft brown curls falling away from his 
broad open forehead, and his long eye- 
lashes throwing a shadow on his round 
rosy cheeks, slept the little heir to Re- 
dexiham, hk dimpled arm across the 
coverlet, exposing his bare brqad chest 
and fair neck to the loving gaze of his 
mother and aunt. 

" Leigh ! and here, Ethie ? " 

The color had flown up almost into 
Ethel's brow. " He fretted one night ; 
awoke in a dream, I believe, and I heard 
him and brought him here, and now he 
does not care to go away," she said, 
apologetically. 

" In a little bed of his own — a crib 
— it might lie ; but surely not here — 
not with you ? " 

*' It has been so for a long time 
now ; " and her color came and went 
nervously, and her lip trembled. " Our 
hours do not agree. It began as an ex- 
ception, it has ended in becoming the 
rule. Can you wonder my boy is such a 
treasure to me ? " She threw herself 



down on the sleeping child, and covered 
him with passionate tears and kisses. 

Margaret was greatly distressed. 
** Ethie, darling," she said, " I feared 
something was not right, but I never 
thought it had come to this." 

For a few minutes Ethelind wept bit- 
terly ; then she suddenly wiped her tears 
away : her courage had returned, now 
she had given Margaret this one insight 
into the inner life she had so carefully 
shrouded from all other eyes. It would 
account for those inconsistencies which 
she felt must strike her sister's quick 
perception, both in her own and Phil- 
ip's manner. 

" But your friends — his family ? " 

" I conclude they attribute it to the 
mistake he made in his marriage ; " 
and her lip curled scornfully ; '' to me 
no allusion has ever been made on the 
matter. And, after all, it is but an every- 
day occurrence, I dare say, if we could 
go into other homes and get a look be- 
hind the scenes." 

" God help you, Ethel,"' Margaret 
exclaimed, as she kissed her sister sor- 
rowfully and went back to her own 
room. 

Ethel stood for a moment after she 
had dismissed Valerie, Her bosom 
heaved, and her eyes were red with 
weeping ; but the feeling that Margaret 
knew some of her trials, that at least 
she was sure of her sympathy, softened 
and subdued the wounded pride which 
was hourly hardening her against her 
husband. Valerie had said she believed 
his lordship was not quite well, and had 
gone to bed directly after Miss Leigh 
had left the drawing room. Perhaps she 
ought to go to him. Once she would 
have done so. She put her hand on the 
door which separated his dressing room 
from hers. She tried to turn the handle ; 
it was bolted. Her good resolutions 
wavered. In withdrawing it, the lock 
made a rebound, and the cHck awoke 
Philip. 

" Halloa ! who's there ? " he asked, 
in the tone of a man suddenly awaked 
Old; of his flrst sleep. 

^* It is I — Ethel ! " she replied ner- 
vously, regretting she had been weak 
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enough to try the door at all. The night 
bolt suddenly slipped back, and £the- 
lind opened the door a few inches. 

" I am sorry I disturbed you, Philip ; 
.1 would not have done so had I known 
the door was fastened," she said meek- 
ly. " Stephens told me you were not 
well — that you had a headache, and 
had come home early and gone to bed. 
Can I get you any thing ? Is it bet- 
ter?" 

** Stephens is an old fool to have 
said any thing about it," was the not 
very civil reply. " How late you are ! 
Why, I have been asleep these three 
hours. My head is all right now, thank 
you ; go to bed yourself — these late 
hours are enough to kill a horse." 

And poor little Ethie closed the door 
softly, (brew the bolt on her side, and 
sat down to harden her softened and 
repentant heart by all the miserable 
suggestions which a half-waking, half- 
sleeping brain never fails to conjure 
up. 

On the day of the drawing room» 
Ethelind took as much pains over Mar- 
garent's dress as if she had been a dow- 
ager mamma bringing out her first fair 
child. Barbara was called in to decide 
if Ethel's opals would not look well in 
Margaret's dark hair; but Margaret 
was not to be moved in her resolution 
against wearing any of her ornaments 
at all. 

" Miss Atherton is right in refusing 
those opals," Ann Leigh said. " Beau- 
tiful as they are, they should be looked 
at, and not worn. I am superstitious, 
perhaps, but I wore them once, at my 
first and last ball. I warned Ethel of it, 
when she had them reset. It strikes me 
she carries deeper lines on her face, and 
a less careless step and voice, since she 
used them." 

The color rose instantly over Ethel's 
cheeks. She snapped down the lid of 
her jewel-case. "If I only knew how 
to counteract all other evil influence as 
readily as I can undertake it with my 
opals," she added nervpusly, " I should 
be the happiest woman alive.'* ^ 

Lord Redenham accompanied Ethe- 
lind and her sister to the drawing room. 
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While waiting for their carriages, with 
a bevy of fair girls and fat dowagers 
around them, Margaret constantly heard 
the question, — 

" I say, do tell me who that girl is in 
the white dress and mauve-colored train, 
standing with the Redenhams. She is 
not so pretty as Lady Redenham, but 
she is uncommonly Hke her. Do you 
think she can be a sister ? " 

Once she heard a reply. The voice 
came from behind, and made her heart 
beat. 

" That is the eldest daughter of the 
late Dean of Wylminstre, and sister to 
Lady Redenham." 

" I thought so by the striking family 
likeness, though she is certainly not so 
good-looking." 

The deep tones reached her again. 
" You would not have said so if you had 
known her ten years ago." 

" Do you know them ? " 

" Lady Redenham, well ! her sister I 
knew once, but we are strangers now." 

Lord Redenham touched Margaret's 
arm. " Our carriage waits ; are you 
ready ? " She started, but rose and fol- 
lowed her sister. At that very moment 
Horace Chudleigh came up to them. 

" I have been trying to get to you for 
the last half hour," he said ; " but those 
stupid old women jam up the door- 
ways, and prevent a fellow from moving 
hand or foot." 

*' How well Vyvian looks in his uni- 
form ! " Lord Redenham said, as the 
taU figure of an officer, striding up St. 
James's Street, cau^t Margaret's eye 
just as they turned into Piccadilly. "I 
told him, Ethie, we should expect him 
at your dance to-night." 

Ethel glanced nervously at Marga- 
ret. 

" And will he come ? " she asked. 

" To be sure he will ! " and the sub- 
ject dropped. 

Chapteb XXXVI. 

Masoabet was standing on the 
hearth-rug, talking to Ann Leigh. The 
light shone on her white moire dress 
and the three-cornered bit of gold lace 
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which Valerie had fastened into her 
back hair. Her small foot, in its white 
slipper, rested on the bright fender. 
Horace Chudleigh was by her side, 
amusing Miss Leigh with his humorous 
account of the adventures of the morn- 
ing, and making them both laugh at 
the comic view he had taken of the 
whole proceedings, which, a few hours 
ago, had worn such a very serious and 
important aspect. 

" You don*t mean to sit still all the 
evening. Miss Atherton ? " he asked, a 
little anxiously. " If you won't accept 
me as a partner for old acquaintance* 
sake, at least you will do so for my 
uncle's." 

" You are ingenious, to say the least 
of it, Mr. Chudleigh," Margaret re- 
plied ; " and perhaps by and by, if you 
ask me for a quadnlle, I won't refuse ; 
but now I prefer looking on." 

Margaret sat down by Ann's side, 
where she could see without being 
seen. She thought she had never seen 
her sister lookix% so sweet and be- 
witching. The opals gleamed in her 
hair and roimd her neck, and costly 
bracelets encircled her wrists ; and the 
gold tissue of her shining gossamer 
dress gave a " shimmer" as she glanced 
from this side the room to the other, 
or stood, like "Titania," among the 
profusion of beautiful exotics which 
adorned the rooms. 

Philip, who had come up and bent 
over Aim's sofa for a chat, had noticed 
" How pretty Ethelind was looking I " 
and " How well her dress became her ! " 

" Yes," Ann said, " and I think you 
ought to ask her to dance with you 
to-night." 

" I ! dance with my own wife ! — my 
dear Ann, people would say I had gone 
mad. Ethel herself would not thank 
you for giving her such a partner. No! 
my dancing days are over. Better per- 
haps for both if they had never come ; " 
and he turned away into the crowd. 

The dance was ended ; the dancers 
were parading about to obtain air and 
ices. Presently Philip returned, bring- 
ing Guy Vyvian with him. 

*' Miss Atherton, allow me to pre- 
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sent my friend, Captain Vyvian, to 
you," Lord Redenham said ; and Mar- 
garet had to rise, and make a stiff, dis- 
tant bow, and then again she tried to 
glide back to her low chair. 

" Vyvian is a capital dancer, Miss 
Atherton, and I have brought him on 
purpose to tempt you to join in this 
vaXse they are beginning." 

" Pray assure Captain Vyvian I nev- 
er vahe. Lord Redenham," Margaret 
replied in a low tone. 

Captain Vyvian colored slightly, just 
bent stiffly to Margaret, and turned 
suddenly to speak to some one who was 
passing. 

" Miss Atherton, you have frightened 
Vyvian away. I had taken great pains 
to bring him here, telling him I had 
the best partner for him in the room. 
He is an uncommonly good fellow, I 
can tell you. 1 don't know that 1 could 
wish a girl a better lot than to be that 
man's wife ; and how he has remained 
single so long, I cannot think, for they 
are all in love with him, and he has a 
very good fortime, besides his good 
looks." 

As soon as she could, Margaret 
glided out of a side door near. In the 
hall, leaning against the balustrade, 
she ran full against Guy Vyvian before 
she had time to retreat. He had to 
move to let her pass up the stairs. 

"And this is the result of aU my 
good resolves," she exclaimed bitterly, 
as she bolted her door, and threw her- 
self down on her sofa. " I, who thought 
I could have met him — nay, almost 
wished to do so — that I might show 
him we could be friends, even if we 
were nothing more." 

She would have given a great deal 
to know if he had come to her of his 
own free will. It was clear he had not 
told Philip of their former acquaintance, 
or he would not have introduced them 
to each other as strangers. A tap at the 
door startled her. Ethel had sent to see 
what had become of her sister. 

" I am c^Qftiing,'^ sRe said, hastily 
smoothing out her hair ; and, arm in 
arm, she and Miss Gwynne entered the 
brilHantly-lighted drawing room. Eth- 
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elind came up to her. She gave a scni- 
tini^ing look, and quietly took her hand 
in her own. 

" Now, Maggie," she said, " I want 
you to dance. It is a quadrille next ; 
you won't object to that. Will you 
dance with Redenham, if I ask him to 
be your partner ? " 

" No, no ; do not ask Lord Reden- 
ham, Ethie. I heard him say just now 
his dancing days were over. Besides, I 
have already refused so many, I should 
perhaps give offence." 

Captain Vyvian made one step for- 
ward, hesitated, and then fell back. 
Horace Chudleigh was before him. 

*' Miss Atherton promised me, Lady 
Redenham. I hope she will not disap- 
point me." 

Margaret, afraid to raise her eyes, put 
her hand in his arm, and they went to 
join the set just forming. 

'* It is so long since I danced a qua- 
drille, except with little children," she 
said, " I am not sure I remember my 
figures. Mr. Chudleigh, you must put 
me right if I make any terrible blun- 
ders." 

When Margaret turned, to her con- 
stemation, Barbara Leigh and Captain 
Vyvian were there vis-d-vis, 

"There is no fear now," Horace 
Chudleigh whispered. " We have the 
two best dancers in the room." 

Without giving herself time to think, 
Margaret turned to her partner. Bar- 
bara was laughing and talking in her 
highest spirits, while Guy looked grave- 
ly down on her bright animated face, 
and pretty, light, airy figure. 

^' Mamma was maintaining just now, 
Miss Atherton could not dance ; that 
Quakers never did. I am sure she 
dances admirably — so much more qui- 
et and lady-like than half the girls who 
stand up." 

Guy replied, gravely, " Few people 
could dance better than Miss Atherton 
did once." 

" Bless me, do you know her, then ? 
I thought Redenham said he introdu<;ed 
you this evening." 

Guy colored. " It is some years since 
we met ; I don't know hpr now. Sol- 



diers are thrown amongst so many whom 
they seldom or ever meet again, tiiey are 
scarcely likely to be recognized." 

" Of course you would remember Aer; 
she has such a very peculiarly intelligent 
expression. Now, don't you think so ? 
It takes a great deal to make me ac-> 
knowledge beauty in people, especially 
when you hear girls cried up as so love- 
ly, so sweet looking, so very pretty — 
coarse, vulgar, unintellectual faces, 
without one good feature, or one re- 
deeming expression. My opinion is, 
beauty has degenerated even in my day." 
And Barbara gave her head a conscious 
toss, as if she felt sure what the verdict 
must be in her own case. 

" I am not a professed admirer of 
beauty. Miss Leigh," Guy said, " unless 
it has something more than mere regu- 
larity of features to recommend it." 

*' Well, then, you must agree with 
me that there is something in Miss Ath- 
erton perfectly different firom any face 
you ever saw. Not so regularly formed 
as Lady Redenham's^ut a sort of ideals 
ized spiritualism in it, which makes 
you think of the Madonnas of the old 
Italian painters." 

Captain Vyvian was spared a reply. 
He had to go forward and take Marga- 
ret's hand. The tips of her gloved fin- 
gers just touched his broad palm. For 
a moment he felt inclined to let that 
touch say what words could not convey; 
but she turned round, and replied to 
something Horace Chudleigh was say- 
ing, without even a look towards him- 
self, and he dropped the fingers coldly, 
and stepped back into his own place 
beside Barbara Leigh. 

"Miss Atherton must be several 
years older than her sister," Barbara 
began again. " It is strange she is still 
single — and such a favorite, too, as 
she is with the gentlemen ! My brother 
is quite bewitched by her, and Horace 
Chudleigh is losing his heart to her as 
fast as he can ; see how they are laugh- 
ing and chattering." 

" Hang that girl, she will drive me 
mad ! " Guy mentally exclaimed ; and 
to change the current of his compan- 
ion's ideas, he commenced the all-ab« 
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sorbing topic of the War, and the prob- 
able chances of his being called to join 
the troops already in the Crimea. 

" I wonder what your Deignton pu- 
pils would say, if they could only see 
you as you are now, 31i8s Atherton," 
Horace Chudleigh said ; " they would 
reaUy believe in the truth of those fairy 
tales you used to improvise for them — 
that you actually were the possessor of 
Cinderella's glass-slipper." 

*' Whatever the children might think, 
Mr. Chudleigh, your uncle would say 
— and I am quite ready to agree with 
him — that I was doing more good in 
my Deignton home than any thing I 
am performing here." 

" I don't think you must say so, Miss 
Atherton ; you cannot think how much 
brighter and happier Lady Redenham 
looks since you came. Then, too," he 
added in a lower voice, " it has given 
me the opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with you." 

"I wish some one could persuade 
Ethel to dance," Margaret said, as they 
finished their quadrille ; *'I don't think 
she has danced once to-night." 

They separated ; and whether Cap- 
tain Vyvian had overheard her, or not, 
she could not tell, but she watched him 
go in search of Lady Redenham, and 
presently saw them waltzing together 
in the next room. 

" Captain Vyvian," Ethelind said, as 
they stood together waiting for the 
music to commence, ** I never properly 
thanked you for your rescue of Marga- 
ret and myself in our dilemma at the 
Opera the other night." 

" Pray, don't thank me. Lady Re- 
- denham. If I had not stood hesitating 
about what I ought to do, I should have 
been of more service. Has Miss Ather- 
ton been long with you ? " 

" Only a week. Don't you think her 
looking remarkably well ? " 

" Older than when I knew her ; but 
that is so long ago." 

"To be sure she does ! Who would 
not, after all the care and anxiety she 
has gone through since papa's death ? " 

*' Is Chudleigh engaged to your sis- 
ter. Lady Redenham ! " Guy asked, in 



a voice studiously unconcerned and 
careless. 

" To Margaret, do you mean ? O, no. 
Captain Vyvian," Ethel replied as care- 
lessly. '* At least, not yet," she added, 
with a malicious pleasure in teasing 
which seemed to have suddenly seized 
her. " He is very much taken with her ; 
and she is so great a favorite with his 
family, such an event would be most 
popular amongst them, I suspect. But 
Margaret has refused so many good of* 
fers, I should tremble for even Mr* 
Chudleigh's chance." 

" But he is a clever fellow, and a 
rising one, too, and your sister seems 
on such easy terms with him, I thought 
thwe must be an engagement." 

'* His uncle, you know, is the rector 
of Deignton, and one of Margaret's 
greatest Mends. She never saw the 
nephew till she came to us. Of course 
they have long known each other 
through friends. I am sure I only wish 
it may turn out so," she added, her com- 
panion's indifferent tone piquing her in- 
to being vindictive. "Margaret deserves 
a good husbEind, if any one does, and 
you know she is no longer a young 
girl." 

Again they joined in the giddy dance, 
and when the music ceased they were 
standing near Ann's sofa. 

" Captain Vyvian," Ethel began, 
with a little blush on her cheek at her 
temerity, "Redenham told me you 
would remain our guest until after my 
picnic next week. Of course you did 
not then know who were our guests. 
If you prefer breaking your engage- 
ment, pray don't scruple to do so ; I shall 
quite understand, and will make all 
proper excuses for you." 

Guy gave a quick glance into Ethel's 
grave, demure face. " If my presence 
is an annoyance. Lady Redenham ; if 
you think I had better go, advise it," 
he said. 

" Not the slightest, I assure you,** 
she repUed with one of her bright merry 
laughs. " It was entirely on your own 
account I mentioned it, because, you 
see, I can by no means guarantee you 
against being a witness to Mr. Chud- 
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leigb's surrender to Margaret's attrac- 
tions." 

" If my feelings only axe to be consult- 
ed, pray, dismiss all fear,'* Guy said, with 
a cold, disdainful toss of his chin, and 
a little attempt at a laugh, which, how- 
ever,. never even moved the muscles of 
his resolute mouth. •' No, Lady Beden- 
ham, thank you ; I really feel very much 
obliged to you and your husband for 
your hospitable invitation. Will you 
tell me one thing,*' he added, as she was 
moving away — ** does Redenham, 
Chudleigh, any body, in fact, but you, 
know that — that Margaret and I were 
once friends ? " For a moment the res- 
olute tones faltered, and the name 
brought up a color on his bronzed face 
as he spoke it. 

"Not a soul!" Ethelind replied 
promptly. " Margaret would die rather 
than breathe a syllable to her dearest 
friend. Indeed, so careful has she ever 
been of your feelings, she has borne the 
blame which she really never deserved. 
And so entirely has it all died out of 
memory, even I had almost forgotten it, 
until your appearance at the Opera the 
other night, and Margarets agitation, 
when she recognized you, brought it to 
my remembrance." 

" Then my presence did agitate your 
sister — did annoy her — did put her 
out ? But how could I stand by, and 
not help you ? I blamed myself after- 
wards for having hesitated so long." 

" O, dear, no. We were both very 
much obliged to you — at least, I was, 
for I thought once we had lost Marga- 
ret. Of course, coming suddenly on an 
old friend, from whom you had parted 
in anger, would naturally starde and 
surprise you." 

" God bless you, Lady Redenham ; 
** you have removed a great load from 
me ! " Guy exclaimed. 

" Not to save your conscience,though, 
remember," she replied promptly, the 
spirit of malice still working in her 
grave face. " Any one who could act as 
you acted towards Margaret, deserves 
no mercy. Remember, it is to tor- 
ment you — by showing you what you 
once possessed, recklessly threw away. 
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would not have, and now never can — 
that I let you remain here." 

She moved to go away ; he put his 
hand on her arm. '' Lady Redenham, 
say what you will, be as bitter and hard- 
hearted as you like ; I deserve it all, and 
ten thousand times more besides. And 
I will show you my contrition by not 
even attempting to vindicate myself 
from the charges you bring against me." 
He let her pass on. 

chapteb xxxvn. 

When Margaret followed her sister's 
guests into the drawing room after din- 
ner the next day, little Leigh and Bea- 
trice seized on her for the conclusion of 
a fairy story she had been interrupted 
in the night before, and they drew her 
away into a distant comer, where, seat- 
ed on a low ottoman, they hung round 
her in breathless expectation. 

'* Miss Atherton's story-telling pow- 
ers are proverbial," Horace Chudleigh 
said, as he and Ethelind stole quiedy 
up to them. " My uncle could repeat 
scores ; I believe he used to listen as 
greedily as the children." 

In his excitement over the finale^ 
Leigh, who had been playing with Mar- 
garet's ring, dropped it on the carpet. 

" It must be foimd, Leigh," Marga- 
ret said nervously. 

The finding it, however, on a dark, 
soft carpet by lamp light was no easy 
task. Both children were on their 
knees looking for it. Mr. Chudleigh 
now came and joined in the search. 

" I am very sorry to give so much 
trouble," Margaret said, annoyed be- 
yond measure at the commotion. 

Guy Vyvian was behind them, rest- 
ing against the mantel-shelf. He dared 
not offer his aid. 

" It must be found, Leigh," Ethelind 
said, coming up to Margaret. " Your 
aunt values it very much." 

At that moment a sparkle caught 
Guy's quick eye. He stooped down; 
the ring had rolled away almost to his 
foot. His first impulse was to carry it 
straight to Miss Atherton, w^o had not 
observed his movements ; but as it lay 
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in his hand, it suddenly struck him — 
he recognized it, that it had once been 
his own. He turned to Lady Reden- 
ham. 

" Here it is," he said, " or part of it. 
Its pendant, I fear, is still on the floor." 
He held it out to her. 

Ethel seized the ring. "No," she 
said ; " it is all right, thimk you. It had 
a Uttle heart once suispended from this 
hook ; " and she held it up to the light ; 
"but Margaret told me a few days 
back she lost her heart a long time ago, 
and has never found it again." 

Lady Redenham said this in the most 
innocent, careless way imaginable ; but 
she knew quite well Guy understood 
her ; for he gave a quick, sharp glance 
at Margaret as she spoke, and he saw 
the blood rush violently into her cheeks, 
even to her very forehead, and then as 
suddenly go back, leaving her face paler 
even than she usually looked. 

" A rascal who could steal Miss Ath- 
erton's heart and keep it, without giv- 
ing her his own in its place, ought to be 
scouted," Horace Chudleigh exclaimed. 
" But come, Vyvian, we shall begin to 
suspect you of an inclination for theft 
if you don't soonrestore Miss Atherton's 
property," he added, rather enjoying the 
joke. 

Guy dropped the ring on the mantel- 
piece, as if its touch had burnt his fin- 
gers, and fell back quietly. 

He did not look again towards Mar- 
garet, or he would have seen the distress 
visible on her countenance, caused by 
the careless banter of her friends. She 
took her ring from Ethel, and slipped it 
quietly into her pocket, drew on her 
gloves, and walked away to the other 
side of the room. 

Margaret sat down quietly to her 
work. Ethel had taken tiie children to 
bed. She tried to recover herself. 

"Why should I be so disquieted 
about the ring ? " she thought. " If 
he comes voluntarily where I am, I can- 
not help it. It was, I believe, his moth- 
er's. Perhaps he regrets its loss." 

The thought flashed on her suddenly, 
and made her cheeks tingle. It was hei 
only relic of their old love ; every thing 
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else her father had returned. Her re* 
solve was soon taken. She rose up, 
went to her room, drew out her writing 
materials, and wrote hastily on a strip 
of paper, — 

" Miss Atherton exceedingly regrets 
the enclosed ring had not been earlier 
returned, and more so, that the Uttle 
pendant has been irretrievably lost. She 
now takes the earliest opportunity of 
returning it to its rightful owner. 

" Saturday Evening^ 10 o'clock" 

She sUpped the ring and note into an 
envelope, directed it, and rang for Va- 
lerie. 

" Will you give this to Captain Vyv- 
ian's servant," she said ; " and beg him 
to deliver it to-night ? " And again she 
descended to the drawing room. 

Horace Chudleigh came to her. ' ' You 
look quite pale. Miss Atherton," he 
said. " Late hours are telling on you ; I 
thought so last night. You are doing 
too much ; you will be ill." 

Margaret tried to laugh off his fears. 
** You are as fidgety about me as your 
uncle used to be. He was always afraid 
I should overwork myself ; as if, in spite 
of my pale face, I was not really very 
strong," she said. 

Guy Vyvian was in the breakfast 
room alone, when the sisters entered it. 
He began talking to Lady Redenham 
about the heat and dust. Margaret 
shrunk from looking in his face. She 
thought the fact of her returning the 
ring would satisfy him. She folly com- 
prehended the footing on which they 
were to stand towards each other, and 
she did not like her pale face and 
haggard eyes should betray what the 
struggle cost her. 

" Margaret, you are looking ghastly !" 
Ethel exclaimed suddenly, as the light 
from the window feU on her sister's face. 
" Aunt Sarah said yesterday you were 
not improved by London smoke and 
dust. I must take more care of you to- 
day ; I shall not let you go to church." 

Margaret felt that there were tears in 
her eyes. She could not recover her 
self-possession. She knew Guy's eyes 
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were bent on her. She saw Ethel's 
fright, and she tried to pass it off with 
it faint attempt at a laugh, which made 
matters worse. GKiy poured out a cup 
of tea, and placed it before her. Her 
hand shook so, she feared to raise it to 
her Ups. She said something to Ethe- 
lind about heat, and want of rest ; and 
then Ethel drew her away, to avoid 
meeting any of those who had not yet 
joined the breakfast table. 

Margaret did not make her appear- 
ance again until dinner time. Ethel 
said she had a headache ; and as she 
wished her to be looking her best at her 
f&te, she was carefully nursing her for 
that occasion. Captain Yyrian was not 
at dinner. There were only their own 
party, and she could sit quietly between 
Ann Leigh and Lord Redenham in the 
drawing room, and ei\joy the luxury of 
listening to discussions, in which she 
only joined occasionally. 

The next day, Ethelind, with Mar- 
garet beside her, and Uttle Lord Leigh 
in great excitement between them, drove 
down to Twickenham in her pony car- 
riage, leaving the rest to follow as they 
pleased. 

It was a lovely day ; the heat of a 
bright June sun, tempered by cool, re- 
freshing breezes, which just rippled the 
water on the bosom of old Father 
Thames, and made a stir among the 
fluttering leaves of the aspens that bor- 
dered its banks. The house, intended 
merely as a summer's retreat for the 
children, was too small to admit half 
the guests who thronged up the avenue 
to the hail door. But preparations had 
been made on the most ample scale, in 
the way of marquees, tents, and tempo- 
rary ball rooms on the spacious velvety 
lawn, which swept down from the ter- 
raced front to the river side. Bands of 
music, wherries gay with flags, archery, 
cricket, ices, champagne — every thing, 
in fact, which could amuse or refresh 
her visitors was Uberally provided ; and 
Ethelind moved about from one group 
to another, encouraging every one to 
ei\joy to the utmost this bit of rural life 
in the heart of a London season. 

Even Margaret's spirits improved as 
the morning wore on ; and though she 



kept almost entirely with the little chil- 
dren, who had been invited as Leigh*s 
guests, she entered heartily into the 
spirit of the thing, and strolled about 
near the river, under shadow of the 
broad elms and chestnuts, and, after 
much persuasion, was at last tempted 
by Horace Ghudleigh to trust herself in 
a wherry, and be rowed by him across 
the river to the opposite ait, whose 
reedy, tangled surface had been cleared 
away, and a little seat erected under the 
shade of some aspens. Margaret had 
brought her sketch book with her. She 
thought the gay throng on the opposite 
lawn would make a pretty picture, and 
she sat down on the seat to try what 
she could do. 

Hwace Chudleigh moored his skiff 
to the stump of a tree, and then he threw 
himself down beside her. He watched 
her for some time, and made his remarks 
on the different groups of figures ccd- 
lected about under the trees and mar- * 
quees. Presently he said all at once, — 

" I am sorry I did not see you yester- 
day. When I called in Belgrave Square, 
Miss Atherton, I wanted particularly to 
speak to you ; but it is kind of you to 
give me tiie opportunity now, especial- 
ly when so many want you. But, dear 
Miss Atherton, may I presume to ask a 
question—- make a request ? " He was 
growing so excited and hot, his elo- 
quence, almost indeed his power of 
speech, seemed deserting him. 

Margaret raised her eyes frt>m her 
paper. Something in his manner and 
the tone of his voice very much startled 
her. She began suddenly gathering up 
her drawing implements. 

" Mr. Chudleigh," she said, " I will 
trouble you to row me back, if you 
please. We have been here long 
enough ; " and she rose up to go. 

" Stop, I pray you, one moment," 
Horace exclaimed desperately; "for 
my uucle's sake, listen to me. I will not 
detain you many minutes." Mr. Wel- 
don's name was a talisman she never 
could resbt. ** You are no stranger to 
my uncle's earnest wishes. You know 
that though we never met, my uncle 
would have given all he possessed if, 
through me, he could have claimed you 
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for his own home. Now that we have 
met — that you do know me — that I 
have seen you, and canfully comprehend 
the admiration, the love you have awa- 
kened in my uncle's heart — in all hearts 
— will you, C9^ you, give me one word 
of hope, one crumb of comfort, to carry 
back to them, that, at some future time 
—any time you like to fix on — after 
any scrutiny, any patient waiting on 
my part, you will look favorably on my 
suit — you will give me your heart ? " 

He had taken her hand, and was hold- 
ing it between both his own. His brown 
eyes were bent on her fece, trying to 
read his fate in it — trying to hope what 
his anxiety of fears almost forbade. 

Margaret disengaged her hand from 
his, while she tried to collect her 
thoughts : the sudden shock had almost 
overpowered her. 

'' O Mr. Chudleigh ! V she exclaimed 
bitterly, " that I could so unwittingly 
have misled you ! — you, of all people, 
who, for your uncle's sake, I would 
have spared this deep mortification! 
Long ago, after you had been visiting 
at Deignton, your unde hinted his 
wishes, and I hastened then at once to 
assmre him that neither to you, nor any 
one else, had I a heart to give.*' 

*' But you had not seen me — ^ovdid 
not know me ; we have met now, and 
if any thing could win you to reconsider 
your verdict, there is not a trial you could 
impose on me I would not joyfully ac- 
cept,if it only gave me a shadow ofhope." 

*' It may seem cruel and unkind to 
you now, Mr. Chudleigh, to tell you 
that there is none, there never can be ; 
but you will learn to thank me for it 
another day. Our acquaintance has 
not been very long — therefore the dis- 
appointment will not be great; your 
prepossession for me will wear off. I 
earnestly hope it will; for I should 
grieve not to be able to number Mr. 
WeMon's nephew among my best 
friends." She moved down to the edge 
of the water. The boat had disappeared. 
" Some one has been playing us a trick, 
I fear,*' she said, in an uneasy, discon- 
tented tone ; '* they have unmoored the 
boat : see ! there it is, drifting back to 
the shore." 
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The awkwardness of their position 
recalled Hcnrace to his senses. 

"This is very provoking for you, 
Miss Atherton," he said ; " as to me, it 
matters little how long I am kept here ; 
I cannot rejoin the party again to-day.'* 
He stood on a tree stump, and waved 
his hat and shouted. Presently from the 
other side of the island came the sphuh 
of oars, and Guy Yyvian^ with little 
Leigh, whom he was amusing by row- 
ing about, came within hail of where 
Margaret and Horace stood. 

"Halloa, there, Vyvian! just give 
us a lift, will you ? " Horace shouted ; 
" somebody has been playing the fool 
with my wherry, and Miss Atherton 
can't get ashore. Can you take us in ? " 

Guy gave one or two vigorous strokes, 
and brought up the boat to the spot 
where Margaret, mortified and angry 
with herself, with Horace, with Guy 
even, for discovering them in their 
awkward predicament, could spring in, 
and so get released from the dilemma 
in which she was placed. 

" It must have been the swell of those 
two steamers, and your not having prop- 
erly secured the rope," Guy said, as 
Chudleigh ran down to the water's edge 
and pulled up the bow, so as to make it 
easy for Margaret to step in. 

Margaret sat down in the st«m by 
little Leigh's side. 

"You were like Robinson Crusoe, 
auntie," he said, as he made way for 
her, "and Mr. Chudleigh was your 
Man Friday. How glad I am Captain 
Vyvian and I came by, or else perhaps 
you would never have come back! 
Should you have liked to live on that 
pretty island always with Mr. Chud- 
leigh, auntie ? " 

Horace colored scarlet ; but he took 
one of the sculls, and a few vigorous 
strokes brought them to the lawn steps« 
Margaret's tongue seemed speU-bound; 
she never opened her lips. Horace stood 
up to assist her in landing. He took her 
hand as she rose from her seat. 

" God bless you ! " he said in a low 
tone. " I may not see you again." 

At this moment the prow of another 
wherry, with a merry, thoughtless par- 
ty, came up with a long sweep. It 
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bumped violently against them, and al- 
most overset Margaret. She would un- 
doubtedly have fallen, had not Guy's 
outstretched arms caught her ; and, 
lifting her up, he placed her safely on 
terra firma. 

Bewildered on every hand, frightened 
at her narrow escape, grieved at what 
had occurred with Horace Chudleigh, 
Margaret turned to thank them for their 
care of her ; but Guy was already strid- 
ing off towards the lawn, with little 
Leigh upon his shoulder, and Horace 
Chudleigh had entirely disappeared. 

As they stood in tiie drawing room 
that evening, waiting for dinner to be 
announced, Barbara said, '^ I cannot 
think what has become of Mr. Chud- 
leigh ; he was to have taken us to the 
Opera to-night. Miss Atherton, some 
one said you and he were seen together 
on the ait ; I hope you did not make a 
mistake, and leave him behind." 

The color rushed into Margaret's 
face ; for she felt that a pair of dark 
eyes were bent on her, as she replied, as 
quickly as she could, " Mr. Chudleigh 
helped to row me back ; I have not seen 
him since, Miss Leigh." 

" Well, as your preux chevalier has 
deserted you, perhaps Captain Vyvian 
will have compassion on you, and take 
you in to dinner." Barbara said this 
saucily, as she passed their end of the 
room to give her arm to Ann Leigh. 

Margaret's distress was so visible, 
that Guy instantly turned round, and 
going to Lady Eedenham, said, " You 
will not refuse me, I am sure ; and as 
there are so few gentlemen to-night, it 
would be invidious to choose among so 
many fair ladies." 

Lord Redenham said despatches had 
been received from Lord Raglan at the 
Horse Guards ; and little else was dis- 
cussed but the prospects and probabil- 
ities of the intended campaign in the 
Crimea. After dinner, Margaret begged 
hard to be allowed to remain at home 
with Ann Leigh ; but Ethel, who had 
set her heart on having her with her, 
would not listen to it. She sat back in 
a quiet comer of the box where she 
could be least seen, scarcely spoke, 
hardly ever smiled, and at last looked 
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so wan and pale, that Ethel heartily 
wished she had not insisted on her 
coming against her will. 

As they were waiting for their car- 
riages, Guy passed her, and offered his 
arm to her sister. 

" Lady Redenham," he said, "lean- 
not return to Belgrave Square to-night ; 
I must say good by to you here." 

" But why ? surely this is a very sud- 
den resolve ! " Ethel's eyes instinctive- 
ly turned towards Margaret, who was 
standing just beside her, where she 
could hear every word. 

" My engagement, if you remember, 
was until after your fete ; I have been 
so long idle, it is time I went back to 
my regiment." 

" I can't understand it all," Ethel 
replied — "first one deserts me, then 
another. Mr. Chudleigh went this af- 
ternoon, now you! What does it all 
mean ? " 

" I am not responsible for Chudleigh, 
Lady Redenham ; no doubt he has, or 
ought to have, good reasons for his dis- 
appearance. Even yet he may be able 
to explain them to you. For myself, a 
soldier must do his duty, cost what it 
wiU, and I have no business to shrink 
from mine. There is a rumor that our 
regiment is the next to start. If so, I 
shall contrive to wish you good by be- 
fore we go." He placed Ethelind in the 
carriage, then held the door while Mar- 
garet sprung in after her sister. " Good 
night, God bless you ! " he said hurried- 
ly, and closed the door. 

Margaret rushed straight up stairs 
into her own room ; nothing but a vio- 
lent flood of tears could relieve the 
agony she had been enduring — those 
long-pent-up tears she had been bat- 
tling with so resolutely, in her own 
strong power of self-mastery. 

Yes, now it was all over ! The thin, 
ghostly shadow of a dim, half-expressed 
hope had faded entirely away, and her 
own solitary, isolated lot was decided. 
And for some moments a dark cloud 
seemed to have closed over her, which 
no stretch of mental vision could pene- 
trate. 

Then came rushing to her memory 
Horace Chudleigh's most unfortunate 
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proposal; Mr. Weldon's bitter disap- 
pointment. Ralph, too, what would he 
say, could he only know that she had 
not only entirely forgiven Guy, but was 
actually grieving he had not openly made 
a renewal of his old affection for her ? 

Having dismissed Valerie, Ethelind, 
. vpping at Margaret's door, and receiv- 
i ig no reply, gently opened it ; she was 
horror-struck at the pale, ghastly face 
which met hers. 

*' Maggie ! dear Maggie, what on 
earth can ail you ? " Margaret dropped 
her head on her sister's shoulder. 

" Ethel, I must go away," she said 
at last ; " you must let me go back to 
aunt Sarah." 

" We will talk of all that, darling, 
by and by. Now you must take off your 
dress, and let me help you into bed ; 
you are ill, and I have been dragging 
you here, there, and every where, quite 
forgetting how little able you are to 
bear such late hours and so much gay- 
ety. Yes, you shall go to aunt Sarah in 
good time ; but now you must go to 
bed, and to sleep." 

Margaret made no resistance. She 
did just what Ethelind bade her, and 
then, as she smoothed out her pillow 
and pressed her lips to her hot forehead, 
she said, " Now, Maggie, if you would 
be the happier for telling your troubles, 
let me hear any thing you will confide 
to roe ; I have known sorrow myself, so 
I can better sympathize in yours." 

And, with her face pale as the linen 
against which it rested, Margaret un- 
burdened the heart-struggles of years to 
her little sister. 

" And this unravels the mystery of 
my two deserters," Ethelind said ; " but 
never fear, you acted very wisely. The 
ring you did right to return. As to poor 
Chudleigh, I really pity him from my 
heart, because I could have told him 
his suit would be hopeless ; and now he 
will have lost all chance with Barbara. 
Barbara is over head and ears in love 
with him, and would have had him, if 
she could, long ago ; only had she en- 
couraged him, she would have belied 
her own creed. However, perhaps she 
will never know what a foolish fellow 
he has been to fall in love with you, my 



darling ; and as neither of us will tell 
her, Horace can use his discretion in 
enlightening her by and by. As to Guy, 
I feel too angry with him to attempt any 
extenuation of his faults ; he had no 
business to remain when he found you 
here, just to show his own power, and 
make you miserable. I will write to him 
to-morrow, and tell him I shall never 
forgive him." 

Margaret sprang up in bed. " O 
Ethie, as you love me, never mention 
my name to him. Promise me," she 
said, her face flushing scarlet ; '' I would 
rather die than let him feel now that I 
have been weak enough still to love 
him. You will promise me that not to 
any one — Lord Redenham, Horace, 
aunt Sarah, least of all Guy — you will 
ever mention a word of what has passed 
between us to-night ? " 

" Not without your leave, Maggie," 
Ethel answered ; " but you must try to 
sleep : if you are ill to-morrow, it will 
all be jessed. Already they are begin- 
ning to speculate on your wretched 
looks." And she smoothed her pillow, 
kissed her again and again, and stole 
back to her room. 

Towards morning, Margaret slept ; 
and if she looked paler than usual, Eth- 
elind had prepared them for it at break- 
fast, by saying she had resolved her 
sister should have oi;e quiet day — 
80 much excitement was wearing her 
to death. 

Ethel took Margaret into her morn- 
ing room. " No one comes here without 
my leave," she said, " so you won't be 
disturbed ; and when you want some- 
thing to do, there are those plans of 
the church at Redenham, with the 
schools and parsonage, which Ann talks 
of building, and which she brought here 
for you to see." 

Margaret lay quietly down on the 
sofa for more than an hour ; then she 
sat up, walked restlessly about the room, 
examining all its pretty ornaments, 
smoothed out her heavy braids at the 
glass, and finally sat down to examine 
&ie plans and elevations of Ann's pro- 
posed church. She soon grew interested 
in them ; she remembered the spot 
which had been chosen for their erection. 
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Suddenly the door opened ; Marga- 
ret's back was towards the door, and, 
supposing it was Ethelind, she did not 
turn round. A shadow fell on the paper, 
intercepting the light between her and 
the sun-blinded window. To her dismay 
and astonishment, Guy Vyvian was be- 
side her ! Startled, and completely ta- 
ken off her guard, she half rose, then 
sat down, stammered out something 
about Ethelind, and seemed altogether 
so distressed, she quite disconcerted 
her visitor. 

Guy's face was white and rigid. 
'*Lady Redenham knows I am here. 
Miss Atherton," he said ; *' she told me 
I should find you." 

Margaret's color returned instantly* 
*'I wished particularly to be alone," 
she said ; " Ethel knew that I did." 

" Miss Atherton, I am very sorry I 
have distressed you by my presence ; it 
shall only be for a few minutes ; but 
now I am here, I do not like to leave 
you without explaining why I came to- 
day at all. This morning I received a 
summons from the colonel of our regi- 
ment. Orders have gone out from the 

War Office for the ^ to proceed at 

once to Constantinople, to join Lord 
Eaglan in the Crimea. We s«al in three 
weeks. Of course there are preparations 
to make ; and I promised Lady Reden- 
ham last night I would call and wish 
her good by before quitting town." He 
stood leaning against the mantel-shelf, 
watching Margaret's blanched face, and 
apparency waiting for her to reply. 
" My especial mission to you. Miss Ath- 
erton, is to ask you, under these circum- 
stances, when the probabilities are we 
never meet again, whether, after the 
wretchedness and misery my ungovern- 
able temper caused you, you will not 
forgive me, at least sufficiently to let us 
part friends ? It cannot injure you to 
shake hands with me, and it would give 
me the satisfaction of knowing — of 
feeling — if I should lose my life in the 
impending struggle, that I heard my 
forgiveness from your own lips." 

Margaret was startled. She looked 
up suddenly into his face, and she saw 
his white, quivering lips, the misty look 
over his dark eyes, and his extended 
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hand held out towards her. In a mo- 
ment her good resolves had vanished^ 
She saw him stretched lifeless on the 
battle field ; she heard the war of the 
guns. In an agony of distress she ex- 
claimed, perfectly regardless of conse- 
quences, " O Guy ! Guy ! give me back 
my ring, I entreat you ! " and then, rep- 
ealled to herself by the tones of her own 
voice — terrified at what she had done, 
the blood rushing wildly up into her 
cheeks — she dropped her face down 
slowly into her hands, in deepest shame 
at her own involuntary confession. 

Guy started— came eagerly forward, 
close up to her side. " Miss Atherton ! 
Margaret ! " He bent down over her. 
She did not raise her head. " Marga- 
ret ! " he said again more eageriy — his 
large hand was laid on hers ; tiien he 
dropped on his knee beside her,— 
''Margaret, dear, dear Margaret!" 
His arm was round her. For one mo- 
ment their eyes met. His tears were on 
her face, as, drawing her unresistingly 
to him, he whispered softly, " O Mar- 
garet, my own at last, after so many 
Icmg years of sorrow and remorse I " 

Chaptek xxxvni. 

It was a large, low room, decidedly 
too low to be in good proportion ; but 
it was airy and pleasant looking. The 
oriel window at the end looked out in- 
to a small patch of turf, bordered by 
shrubs, which to some extent shut out 
the ivy-colored wall and the roadway 
running beside it; two smaller win- 
dows — modem additions — on the 
side overlooking a paved court; and 
beyond it the road in question (the 
chief thoroughfare leading into the lit- 
tle market town of Farleigh.) By the 
fire-^-for, though June, it had been a 
wet, blusterous day — Katie sat, watch- 
ing impatiently the hands of the little 
timepiece as they moved slowly round 
over its white face. H^ ear caught the 
sound of the railway whistle. Then f<^ 
lowed the well-known click of th« 
latch-key, and the next minute Ralph's 
tall figure stood within the bright^ 
cheerful room. A quiet, warm embrace, 
and then Ralph turned to the comfort- 
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able fire. " All right, little wife ?" he 
asked ; " all gone on steadily and well ? " 

" Yes, nothing could be better ; Mr. 
Marsdon said so just now when we 
came out of chapel." 

Katie placed a chair by the tea-table. 
" Come, eat," she said ; " yoii look as 
if you had taken nothing since you left 
us last night." 

" It has been a trying errand ; but I 
am very glad I went." 

«*Poor Mr. Owen!" Katie said— 
" and his death was so sudden ! " — 
tears were in her eyes. 

" Very ; but, judging by his arrange- 
ments, not so to him." 

" Why did the lawyer send for you ? 
why not have waited until the funeral ? 
You will not go again ? " 

" I think so. Owen has left me ex- 
ecutor and residuary legatee. They 
could do nothing without my orders. I 
get an ample legacy by lus death." 
Ralph looked very grave and pale as he 
spoke. 

Katie laid her hand on his shoulder. 
" Two days ago, you said you would be 
in debt to your dying day. God is kind- 
er to you than you believe." 

"Katie, I can't eat»" Ralph said, 
pushing aside his plate ; and he sat for 
a few minutes still and thoughtful. " I 
shall be out of debt now," he said qui- 
etly. 

Katie came and sat down beside her 
husband. " But had he no relations — 
no kindred ? " she asked. 

" As far as I can learn, but two, — 
mere peasants — country laborers, — 
whom he has well provided for. His 
doctor, lawyer, and old servants, too, 
are all handsomely remembered. To 
his godson, Owen Atherton, he leaves 
an estate in Hampshire, and 20,000Z., 
to accumulate until he is of age, when 
he is to take the name of Owen, after 
his own ; and the rest, — * in considera- 
tion of the spiritual comfort and conso- 
lation afforded him by the teaching and 
preaching of the Reverend Ralph Ath- 
erton, and the bright sunshine infused 
into an old and withered heart by his 
wife's hopeful spirit, — wholly and sole- 
ly to the Reverend Ralph Atherton 
aforesaid.' " 



Ralph looked into Katie's white face. 
He drew her gently to him with a sol- 
emn soberness, which involimtarily 
communicated itself to her. " All my 
life long hitherto," he said, " it has 
pleased God I should struggle with 
poverty — ^an increasing family with in- 
creasing wants — which, do as I would, 
have threatened to overwhelm me. Sud- 
denly the trial is reversed. It wiU be our 
duty now to acknowledge the responsi- 
bilities of great riches. God grant we 
may fulfil &em, for Christ's sake ! " 

Katie's hand fell on Ralph's shoul- 
der. There were manly tears in his eyes, 
and a heavy flood pouring down from 
hers. 

Long they sat silently thanking God, 
feeling, as many have done before them 
imder the first shock of so great a gift, 
that the relief from one set of burdens 
is swallowed up in the magnitude and 
vastness of another. 

When at length Katie went up to in- 
spect her nursery before retiring to 
bed, Ralph, stretched on the sofa, was 
startled by a sharp ring at the outer 
door. Charlotte's voice reached his 
ears. 

" Indeed, sir, neither my master nor 
mistress is gone to bed; if you will 
wait a moment I will take in your 
card." 

" Say my business is urgent, or I 
would not disturb them at this unsea- 
sonable hour." 

Ralph was sure the voice was famil- 
iar to his ear. He half met Charlotte as 
she came into the room. 

" He is such a tall, handsome gentle- 
man, sir ; taller even than you." 

Ralph smiled ; but the smile died out 
instantly as his eye fell on the name. 
"It is a mistake," he said sternly. 
** Not here ; not with me. Does he know 
who lives here ? — ^my name ? " 

" 0#yes, sir ! he asked for you — for 
Mr. Atherton — and said he wanted to 
see you very particularly." 

The tall, upright figure, and the dark 
mustache, and the military cap and 
cloak, had made a very favorable im- 
pression on Charlotte's soft and impres- 
sible fancy. 

Ralph became more and more dis- 
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turbed. " The impudence ! " he said, in 
a half muttered tone to himself. ' * Well, 
I suppose I must see him. Yes ; show 
him in." And standing on the hearth- 
rug, with lowering brow and unmistak- 
able signs of annoyance on his open 
face — the hateful card still in his hand 
— Guy Vyvian was ushered into his 
presence. 

There was no hand extended towards 
him, no words of welcome to greet him. 
Ten years ago those two had parted 
friends. Events had come to pass which 
had rendered them, one at least, the 
bitter enemy of the other. Ralph bent 
his head coldly. 

" It is a late hour, Mr. Atherton, to 
call, but very urgent business has made 
it imperative on me to lose no time." 

The tones of Guy*s voice were man- 
ly and straightforward. He seemed 
quite prepared for his host's show of 
resentment and reserve. 

" My regiment is ordered to the Cri- 
mea in three weeks. Under any circum- 
stances, I could not have gone out with- 
out coming to you, to express my deep 
contrition and sorrow for past offences, 
and to ask you, as a Christian and a 
clergyman, to forgive what I have bit- 
terly repented, and to extend such an 
actof grace as should have induced you, 
at least, to shake hands with me, even 
if we could be no more friends. But 
now circumstances are changed. She 
whom I so deeply injured — whom I 
have never for one moment ceased to 
love and reverence, — Margaret, — is 
again my own, and by her desire I have 
come here to tell you so." 

Ralph's eyes shot sparks of fire. 
*' And who says that Margaret has so 
forgotten what is due to herself — to me 
— to her family ? " 

" I say it, Mr. Atherton, on the word 
and honor of a gentleman, though I see 
you do not think I deserve the titj^ ; and 
more than that, Margaret herself says 
it, if you will read this." And Guy held 
out Margaret's letter, written in her own 
clear characters, to her brother, who 
was too bewildered and angered to ven- 
ture on breaking the seal. 

' There has been some over-persua- 
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sion — some woman's work — some in- 
terference somewhere — or Margaret 
would never have taken such a step 
without consulting me. Aunt Sarah, 
with her weakness for patching up 
quarrels — her ' peace principles,' as she 
calls them — " 

Ralph was working himself up into a 
fury against his visitor, who stood so 
provokingly upright and calm, as if, in 
penance of his past sins, he was deter- 
mined to bear meekly every galling sting 
Margaret's brother could hurl at him. 

*•*• Any thing that a soldier can hear 
and be silent, Mr. Atherton," Guy said, 
in a quiet, firm voice, " I have made up 
my mind to listen to from you, and any 
explanation you like to ask for, I feel 
bound to answer fiilly and freely ; but an 
insinuation against your sister — against 
Margaret — I am bound now to resent. 
You must, I warn you, be careful how 
you ajlow her name to be called in 
question in my presence. If you would 
only give yourself time to read her let- 
ter, you will find that neither Miss 
Waldron nor any one else had any part 
in the transaction. It occurred under 
Lord Redenham's roof, and with the frdl 
and free sanction of him and his wife." 

" Not content with making a fool of 
herself for the sake of a girl's love-fancy, 
Ethelind is now weak enough to entan- 
gle Margaret in the same misery," Ralph 
said bitterly. " Redenham has already 
come between me and my interests 
once ; I suppose he is trying another 
tack now to annoy and provoke me." 

Guy's patience was well nigh spent. 
He took up his cap from the table. 
" Atherton," he said, in a quiet, deter- 
mined tone, " I have neither time nor 
inclination to bandy words with you 
longer. My stay in England is very 
short, and I have much to do before I 
leave. We can none of us recall the 
past ; but we can forgive it and forget it. 
Margaret has done so. This morning — 
accidentally — her unchanged love for 
me was suddenly revealed. Mine has 
never wavered : and with the full con- 
sent of Lord and Lady Redenham it is 
fixed that our marriage takes place on 
Saturday." 
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" Impossible ! " Ralph broke in. 
" Surely you must be mad. Margaret 
must have lost her senses. You tell me 
you are going with your regiment to the 
Crimea. Margaret .can scarcely be so 
lost to all sense of propriety as to marry 
you under such circumstances. Captain 
Vyvian, tell her from me I protest against 
it as her nearest relative." 

" If any thing could be an argument 
in my favor, surely it would be the un- 
reasonable violence you have shown in 
this interview, Atherton. How could I 
trust your sister to you, after your open 
avowal of dislike to me ? But that is ' 
not the question; it only makes it 
doubly my duty to give her a legal claim 
to the shelter my name and means will 
give her during my absence ; but as nei- 
ther life nor death will now change us, 
and as I have the duties of my profession 
to attend to, it gives us the right to be 
together until the vessel sails in which 
my passage is already taken. It may 
seem, to those who do not know the se- 
cret, somewhat hurried ; but it cannot 
to the friends who know that for the 
last ten years — ay, from the hour when 
your father and you, Atherton, first took 
compassion on the friendless boy sent 
to England to make his way among 
strangers — my boyhood's devotion and 
my manhood's unswerving love have 
been oflfered up, without a moment's 
change, to your sister Margaret." 

As Guy ceased speaking, a slight, 
frail little figure appeared at the half- 
open door, and Katie came in and stood 
beside Kalph. " This can be no other 
than Guy Vyvian. 0, I am so glad ! " 
she exclaimed, and frankly holding out 
her hand. '* Captain Vyvian, the only 
blessing we needed to make our own 
already full cup overflow, was the as- 
surance that Margaret's love had at last 
been rewarded, after so much patient 
suffering as she has borne. If this real- 
ly has been Lady Redenham's doing, 
most sincerely do I thank her. I am sure 
she amply atones for any shortcomings 
on our own parts, in the happiness she 
will confer on Margaret." 

A bright answering smile played over 
Guy's face. " For Margaret's sake, Mrs. 



Atherton, you must let me thank you 
for your kind reception of a stranger ; 
to you I shall not fear to trust our cause. 
Time was when Atherton and Vyvian 
were names which were seldom heard 
separately ; and though your husband 
has seemed little inclined to listen to 
me to-night, I think I may safely leave 
it to you to win him over to our side. It 
would be a sad disappointment to Maj^ 
garet, as well as myself, if you are nS 
present at our wedding. It is Margaret' s 
first request in my behalf ; it may be it 
will be my last." 

Guy's voice dropped ; a thought 
would haunt him, in spite of a soldier's 
love of active duty, that this gleam of 
brightness, after such a long overcast 
sky, could but be the foretaste of that 
friture brighter heaven which is in store 
for all who bravely do their best to over- 
come evil, and which perhaps even now 
might be awaiting him. 

The trembling lip, and ashy cheek, 
and moist eye, did more to unlock 
Ralph's old love than a thousand words. 
He came up to his old friend ; one hand 
rested on Katie's shoulder, the other 
was stretched out to Vyvian. 

" Guy," he said warmly, " forgive 
my hasty temper. I frankly own to you 
that I have hated you with a bitter ha- 
tred, which has grieved Margaret, and 
often made shame bum my own cheeks, 
when I tried to preach forgiveness to 
others." 

" Vyvian, I cannot join you," Ralph 
said, when they had talked it all over ; 
and by degrees he found himself insen- 
sibly lapsing into his long-forgotten 
tones of familiarity with his boyhood's 
friend. " This funeral at Grafton, and 
the circumstances which make me 
chief mourner, preclude the poss^ility 
of such a thing. Moreover, I could not 
be a guest at Lord Redenham's. But to 
convince you that Margaret's interests 
are my first care — that I fully and free- 
ly acknowledge you my brother — I will 
be with Margaret at Portsmouth when 
you set sail. She will perhaps want me 
more then than she does now." 
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Chapteb XXXIX. 

% Mabgabet wrote herself to Mr. 
Weldon and to Horace Chudleigh ; to 
the latter she felt it was due he should 
learn, through her own hand, how gladly 
she would have spared him the pain and. 
mortification of the previous day. To 
Mr. Weldon she wrote as she would 
have done to a father. That she suc- 
ceeded in convincing him she had not 
willingly misled his nephew, was proved 
by his hearty congratulations by return 
of post, and the readiness with which 
he came to town and performed the 
ceremony. 

A quiet, subdued feeling of happi- 
ness, like a stream of evening simshme 
after a wild, blusterous day, had fallen 
around Margaret. " What the world 
said," had no fears for her. Guy's ac- 
knowledged love for her, and hers for 
him, had lightened her heart of a load 
which had been silently gathering over 
and around it, until, in spite of her well- 
balanced mind and firm religious prin- 
ciples, it nearly absorbed her in a hope- 
less gulf of despair. So, while she sat 
quietly in her room, writing long, loving 
letters to Grace and Frank, apprising 
them of the change which a few hours 
had made in her prospects, and pouring 
out her full heart to Ralph and Katie, 
and congratulating them on their sud- 
den acquisition of wealth, she was quite 
willing to leave every thing to the en- 
ergetic superintendence of Ethelind, 
whose little head seemed bent on hav- 
ing every thing connected with the 
wedding entirely after her own heart. 
Under Guy's quiet exterior lurked 
an undefined dread, which so often 
comes with the accomplishment of an 
absorbing, long-coveted desire, a fore- 
shadowing, as it were, of the imcertain 
tenure of aU earthly happiness. Then, 



too, there was the din of war sounding 
in his ears, and the agony of suspense 
to which she, who waited patiently at 
home, must of necessity be subjected. 
And Margaret, outwardly cabn, and 
pale as the white mist of lace and silk 
about her, was thanking God from the 
bottom of her heart that, come what 
might, she had an undisputed right to 
the privilege of sharing in the glories 
she believed him destined to win, or 
else to make no secret of her sorrow if 
the brief fortnight before them should 
prove the limit of sunshine which had 
so suddenly fallen around her. 

Even Barbara was touched and stead- 
ied by the solemnity of the service. 

" I never could have believed," she 
said in a changed and subdued voice, 
as she followed Miss Gwynne into the 
carriage, " that a wedding could be so 
affecting. I am sure I could hear my 
own heart beat, and I thought I should 
have burst into tears. What a dear old 
man Mr. Weldon is ! no wonder his 
nephew thinks so much of him. I am 
determined, if ever I coromit myself, 
I will ask him to come and perform the 
ceremony for me. By the way," she 
added, a few minutes afterwards, " what 
a bore it must be to have to go on Cir- 
cuit, m be bound for it, Mr. Chudleigh 
would have given his best wig to have 
played truant, in spite of that handsome 
retainer he wrote about, if he could 
only have been here to-day, and had a 
sight of Miss Atherton in her bridal 
dress." 

If Miss Gwynne had her own pri- 
vate reasons for thinking differently, 
she was too busy wiping away her tears 
to attempt to undeceive her volatile 
companions. 

Three weeks after their marriage, 
Ralph Atherton and his sister stood 
amidst a dense mass of anxious wives, 
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fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters, 
bidding farewell to many a brave fellow 
who would never return to their loving 
embrace. 

White and rigid as marble, Margaret 
had given no other outward manifesta- 
ticm of her intense agony. An order 
was suddenly given to clear the decks. 
Guy looked round for the boat which 
was lying at the foot of the companion* 
ladder. A hundred eyes turned away 
sorrowfully, that the tall, handsome 
officer and his young stricken wife 
might be undisturbed in their sad part* 
ing. Guy spoke a few hurried words to 
Radph, and before Margaret — scarcely 
conscious of any thing around her — 
knew what they were doing, her brother 
and husbandhad placed her in the stem. 

" Trust in God, Margaret ! here, or 
in heaven, we shall meet again," Guy 
whispered, as he strained her convul- 
sively to his bosom, while his tears fell 
on her white cheek. Then, hurriedly 
wringing Ralph's hand, he dashed back 
into the mel^e on deck. 

The long, measured sweep of the 
boatmen's oars against the rowlocks 
first roused Margaret to a consciousness 
that it might be she and her husband 
would never meet again in this world. 

Chapter XL. 

It was the summer of 1855. Large 
preparations for another winter in the 
Crimea were making. England, with a 
natural impatience, was wearying and 
growing angry at the prolonged siege. 
Ministers were openly abused for not 
taking more vigorous measures, though 
each department of the State was 
strained to the utmost, forwarding every 
conceivable amount of supplies to the 
brave troops for anoth^ weary winter 
in the Crimea. 

Aunt Sarah, who would seldom open 
a paper, and never listened to the long 
articles Margaret read, word for word, 
fromtheglowingipenof the Times cor- 
respondent, had strolled out into her 
orchard, leaving her niece absorbed in 
the Times ; when suddenly the door of 
the sunny parlor in Acre Lane was 
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thrown open, and the Earl of Redenham 
announced. It was his and Margaret's 
first meeting since they had parted on 
her wedding-day. A marked change had 
come over Philip during the last twelve- 
month. His pale, sallow face, and care- 
worn, and harassed expression almost 
startled her, and she would have believed 
some bad news had prompted this visit, 
had she not just read in the Times news^ 
paper a reformation of the Ministry. 

" Mrs. Vyvian," Philip said, " it is 
quite refreshing to look at you, you are 
so bright and sunshiny ! As for me, I 
am p^fectly worn out, and heartily glad 
to be released from the onerous duties 
which, while they have harassed us all 
to death, have faUed in giving satisfac- 
tion any where." 

^' It is the fate of great men, Lord 
Redenham," Margaret replied, " never 
to receive justice till their deeds have 
become the property of the historians. 
John Bull was never famous for his pa- 
tience. He can endure with heroic for- 
titude any amount of active suffering, 
but this long suspense, this weary wait- 
ing and expectation, tries his temper 
dreadfuUy." 

" I think of going out to the Crimea 
in a few days, Mrs. Vyvian," Philip re- 
plied, " that I may see with my own 
eyes the condition of our troops. I 
start next week." 

" And Ethel — ^ what becomes of her 
in your absence ? Will she not be very 
uneasy at your going ? " 

Philip's lips grew white and rigid. 

" I cannot tell," he said slowly, " but 
I think not. Mrs. Vyvian, you have 
cares enough on you already; it is a 
shame in me to add a feather's weight to 
them . But it was to ask you to look after 
Ethelindlcame here to-day. She would 
be very angry if she knew of my visit ; 
but if she ever reqidres help or counsel, 
I am sure you will not refuse it, and I 
can fully trust you. From no one else 
would she submit to receive it. I cannot 
teU you for how long, — it may be 
months, years, perhaps forever, — but 
it is right I should teU you, — ws are 
separated" 

Margaret started to her feet. 
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** Lord Redenliain," she exclaimed, 
< jovL cannot, you do not mean what you 



say 



>" 



Philip's face had smik on his crossed 
hands, while his fingers nervously 
grasped the top of his walking-stick. 

''It is too true," he said at last, 
slowly raising his white face. *'The 
world knows nothing of it yet; and by 
every arrangement in my power I have 
endeavored to prevent a necessity for 
its doing so, — but such nevertheless is 
the fact. My visit to the Crimea is a 
natural sequence to my resigning office, 
and for a time it will stop inquiring. 
But we all know how fast the least 
breath of scandal flies ; and of course, 
sooner or later, it must come out." 

" O Lord Redenham ! " Margaret 
replied, " are you not under some de- 
lusion, some great mistake ? Ethel has 
been unsettled and imhappy, I know ; 
but she is neither wilful nor headstrong ; 
and then, too, she is so young, so eas2y 
led, so dependent on the love of her 
Mends. Surely, surely, you must have 
fallen among bad advisers." 

" Would to Heaven I dared think so, 
Mrs. Vyvian ; but I cannot. I knew 
how my visit would grieve you, and yet 
I could not but come, for if any one can 
help her, it is yourself. I shall leave her 
in your care, and if — ; but it is of no 
use attempting to enter into details. 
To estimate truly the miserable life we 
have been leading for the last five 
years, getting gradually firom bad. to 
worse, you must have been constantly 
under our roof." 

" But if you had talked to Ethel, 
reasoned with her, explained, do you 
not think the cause for your mutual un- 
easiness would have been removed ? " 

" Then we must undoubtedly have 
quarrelled long ago. As it has been, we 
have lived lives as much apart as if we 
had never been covered by one roof. 
There has been no love, no sympathy, 
no desire to please, no mutual ground 
on which we could take our stand ; and 
yet, strange to say, it would puzzle either 
of us, I do believe, to declare what the 
rupture is about. It has grown up and 
taken root and spread, until our peace 
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and comfort are quite gone, and I can 
see no other method of unravelling this 
vexed question but by separation." 

" But it was not so when I was with 
you.*^ 

" While you were with us, Mrs. Vyv- 
ian, I really began to hope a brighter 
prospect was opening on us. But it 
vanished soon after you left. Some triv- 
ial spark set her jealousy on fire, — for 
jealous, I fear, she is, though of whom 
or what I have no conception, — and 
since that we have gone on from bad to 
worse. As to poor little Leigh, he is on 
the high road to ruin ; while, for the 
life of me, I dare not evei\ mention the 
name of my little Beatrice, or I bring 
upon myself a whirlwind of trouble. 
However," and Lord Redenham's 
mouth became rigid, " there is an end 
to it now. I have made aU my arrange- 
ments. She has unlimited power to 
draw on my banker ; and she has (until 
my return, at all events) perfect free- 
dom to choose her residence wherever it 
best suits her. My yacht, too, (for she 
has grown sudderdy into a violent pas- 
sion for yachting,) is left at her disposal. 
She is now at Cowes, and I came to you 
to ask, as a great favor, that you will go 
there and see her. If any one can help 
her, Mrs. Vyvian, you are the person ; 
and though we can never be again as we 
were to each other, still I would most 
carefully shield her from the very shsidow 
of blame if I could." 

Margaret sank down in her seat, half 
stunned by this disclosure. 

" It must have been jealousy of your 
devotion to politics. Lord Redenham," 
she said at last. " I heard her say your 
country absorbed all your energies; 
that you gave up every thing for pol- 
itics." 

" Perhaps I have ; and I have paid 
deaiiy for it. The only reward I have 
received has been imsparing abuse from 
the press, and the loss of all my domes- 
tic peace." 

Lord Redenham roam up to go ; Mar- 
garet rose also. 

" In a political point of view, it is 
sure to come right. History will do you 
justice, though the countoy is so sore 
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now over her disappointment. Perhaps 
when you arg away Yny poor Ethie will 
regret her foUy. Perhaps you may then 
both acknowledge that any life is better 
than one of entire separation and dis- 
trust. If it should be so, — if I really 
find it is some delusion, some phantom 
of the imagination, — may I not do my 
best to effect a reconciUation ? " 

She looked up anxiously into Phil- 
ip's face. The muscles roimd his lips 
did not relax. 

" Mrs. Vyvian^ I have unbounded 
faith in you, or I should not come here 
with my domestic grievance ; a thing, 
by the way, a man would always, if he 
could, bury far down out of sight of his 
best friends. Had there been a single 
tangible point, I should have hope; 
but, as far as I can learn, there is none. 
I have tried to bring her to complain of 
any one thing, but it is useless. All we 
can say, then, is," and a ghastly smile 
came over his white face, " that we are 
separated from * incompatibility of tem- 
per.' I bring no charges against her, 
God knows, for I have always had im- 
plicit trust in her. I cannot foresee 
what ^vill be the ultimate conclusion to 
this unfortunate episode in my life ; 
but, as I said before, I leave it in your 
hands. Do what you will. I am sure 
you will act wisely. Only go to her ; for 
she will need both comfort and advice." 

Anxious as Margaret grew about her 
sister, one unforeseen circumstance after 
another prevented her quitting Wyl- 
minstre before the beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

Stephens's face brightened as he rec- 
ognized her. 

" I am so glad you are come, Mrs. 
Vyvian," he said respectfully ; " it will 
do my lady a world of good to have you 
with her, for she is a great deal alone, 
and T don't think she is well." 

The old man spoke as if he suspected 
Lomething was wrong ; but there was 
no shadow of forwardness or familiarity 
in his manner. Margaret followed him 
with a palpitating heart. Ethelind was 
on a sofa, with a heap of books and 
newspapers tumbled about her, the Ve- 
netian blinds down, her brown hair 



pushed off her forehead, and a look of 
care and anxiety entirely foreign to her 
unmistakably imprinted in the lines 
round her ej^es and mouth. She started 
up on hearing Margaiet's name, and a . • 
bright, deep glow suffused her face for 
a few moments; but it soon faded 
away, and though she kissed and fon- 
dled Margaret as she used to do, there 
was a constraint and uneasiness in her 
manner, which with all her efforts she 
could not succeed in hiding. 

" What can have brought you here, 
Margaret ? " she said. " You are the 
last person I was thinking of." 

" Aunt Sarah requires sea air," Mar- 
garet replied, " and I wanted to see you. 
Remember, it is more than twelve 
months ago we parted. Where is Leigh ? 
he will be grown out of my knowledge 
in twelve months." 

" Leigh is at Bonchurch," Ethelind 
replied, with an attempt at indifference, 
though her sister could see she was try- 
ing to keep back her tears. 

"With Miss Leigh, I suppose? 
Well, it must be good for the children 
to be together ; but it would have been 
better for you to have had your cousin 
and Beatrice here." 

" That would not have answered the 
purpose at all," Ethelind replied some- 
what sharply, as she rose to adjust the 
Venetian blinds. " Arthur is learning 
his first lesson in life, poor little man. 
He is trying to do without a mother's 
love. It is a hard struggle ; but in this 
world of struggles it is better to be in- 
itiated early." 

" Why, Ethie, darling, you are grow- 
ing sage. One would not think you had 
endured many of them, and yet you 
speak as if the experiences of life had 
been any thing but pleasant to you." 

" That is how it goes. No one be- 
lieves that I have cares and troubles. 
They even doubt my right to wish for 
that which can alone make any thing I 
have worth having. I did not think, 
Maggie, you would have judged as the 
idle, thoughtless world judges. But the 
Leighs — Barbara, or her mother — 
have got hold of you, and have told you 
what a miserable creature I am, so uiifit 
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to have the care of my children, so wil- 
ful, 80 headstrong, so regardless of 
Philip's comforts ! " 

*•*• Lideed, I have not seen Mrs. Leigh 
• ^ or Barhara since I parted from you on 
my wedding-daj'. I knew Lord Reden- 
ham had gone to the Crimea, and that 
you were here ; and wishing to see you, 
I reached this place to-day." 

'' I am sick of the place ! " Ethelind 
said. " Why I came at all, I can't think. 
I fancied I should like yachting ; and 
so I did, when Redcar and a lot of peo- 
ple were here whom I knew ; but they 
are gone, and I shall go too. I told Ed- 
wards yesterday to make preparations 
for going to Redenham the day after to* 
morrow." 

" O, not quite so soon, I hope ! I 
have so looked forward to a quiet visit 
to you, darling." And Margaret took 
her little sister's passive hand in hers. 

" It is immaterial, if you wish me to 
remain," Lady Redenham said, in a 
half-irritable voice, any thing but en- 
couraging. '' One place is the same as 
another. Only remember, I am as stu- 
pid and dull as I can be. I see no one. 
How Stephens admitted you, I can't 
think, after my strict orders to be re- 
fused to every one. I never go out, ex- 
cept in the yacht. So that, really, the 
prospect you see is not tempting^ either 
to you or your aunt Sarah. The only 
thing I care for is lying under the awn- 
ing of the yacht, and listening to the 
ripple of the waves as they break against 
the sides of the ship." 

Inexpressibly pained at Ethel's care- 
worn expression, and the unnatural 
coldness in her manner, Margaret bent 
her steps back to her lodgings. 

The bright sun, tempered by a fresh 
breeze which just rippled the surface of 
the water, though scarcely enough to 
destroy the sharp, clear reflections of 
the bright little yachts, which, with 
sails h^Jf up, were swinging idly at 
their moorings in the roads, waiting for 
their owners' orders, was a pretty sight 
to Margaret, as she stood at their bow- 
window the next morning. The click 
of the gate which separated them from 
the parade made her look up. Ethelind, 
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who had seen her through the window, 
was waiting outside to speak to her. 
How pretty she looked, Margaret 
thought, as she hastily threw up the 
window, standing there in her yachting 
dress, looped up over a bright red petti- 
coat, so as to display the dainty little 
foot in itsblack-and-red morocco boots, 
with high tapering heels ; a jacket of 
light blue cloth, like her petticoat, with 
bright gilt buttons over the cuffs and 
pockets, and a dainty little hat, with 
scarlet-and-white feathers falling in 
soft curls over the brim on either side, 
and mixing with the bright brown waves 
of her glossy, golden hair. 

" What lazy people you must be at 
this end of the parade!." Ethel ex- 
claimed, as her sister leaned out of the 
window to speak to her. •* Captain 
Cause has been up to me to say the wind 
is right for a run to the Needles. What 
say you to going with me ? Perhaps 
aunt Sarah will go too. I will wait here 
while you go and ask." 

But aunt Sarah declined. She was 
not a good sailor, and moreover was not 
yet up. 

" But you will come, Maggie ? You 
said you would like a toss in the Gypsy 
Queen. Does she not look pretty as she 
lies there at her moorings ? " 

" Gladly, if only you will wait until 
I have had my breakfast," Margaret re- 
plied. 

'' Especially as I cannot at all tell 
what provision Captain Cause may have 
made for us on board," Ethel answered. 
'* I shall go on board, then, and make 
due preparations for your arrival. You 
must not be long, remember ; sailors 
are impatient people, and this breeze 
may luU. I shall send the gig for you to 
the hotel slip in an hour ; " gjid catch- 
ing up a little long-haired terrier, in 
which Margaret had in vain tried todis-* 
tinguish either head or tail. Lady Re- 
denham picked her way daintily down 
the moist, slippery stones of the hotel 
slip, and seated herself in the boat of 
the Gypsy Queen, whose four oars were 
not long in pulling to the yacht. 

In less than an hour, Margaret, with 
the aid of Cause's strong grasp, stood 
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beside her sister on the deck of the 
yacht ; her moorings were let go, and 
she started forward like an impatient 
steed, her white sails catching the fresh 
breeze which played freely about her 
canvas; and reclining each on their 
cushions and easy-chairs, there seemed 
nothing to do but enjoy the luxury of 
feeling the invigoration of spirit which 
comes so strangely on us when breath* 
ing a soft westerly gale from the sea. 

" If I were you, Ethie, I should al- 
most live on board," Margaret said, 
after she and Ethelind had made a tour 
of the yacht, examining all the little 
contrivances for comfort, and partaking 
of the good things which Cause's care 
had provided for their luncheon. 

" I do," Ethelind replied languidly ; 
'^ I come h^e, as I told you, to escape 
from callers — people who want to find 
out more than their neighbors contrive 
to do. Why," and she colored slightly 
as she spoke, " while my lord is away 
in the East, my lady chooses to go her 
own way, and live out of the world to 
which every one has believed her 
wedded." 

She shook out her shawls, and rear- 
ranged her pillows without waiting for 
an answer. She turned suddenly to 
Margaret. 

"How is it, Margaret, you never 
joined Florence Nightingale, and went 
out to our wounded ? I never took up a 
letter or paper but I expected to see 
your name among the list." 

" It is not my vocation," Margaret 
replied, " neither was it Guy's wish, 
much as we both honor those who did 
do so. Then, too, I had duties at home ; 
my aunt Sarah ; the children of Guy's 
regiment, with a care over the poor sol- 
diers' wives and mothers. I don't think 
I have been idle ; and should any thing 
happen to Guy, — should he be wound-* 
ed," and her color faded as she spoke, 
" of course I shall go at once." 

" I wish I had been obliged to go. I 
think it would have done me good. 
Not that I have any vocation for it ; I 
never could do a useful thing in my life. 
Still it would have been an object -— 
something to take one out of one's self.'^ 
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" You may make work for yourself 
at home, if you wish it, Ethie, without 
going to the Crimea." 

" Yes, and I am going to try. That 
is why I had decided on going off to 
Redenham to-morrow." 

" With your children, you must surely 
be able to find full employment for all 
your energies," Margaret said. 

" Only they are with Ann, you see." 

" Because you sent Leigh there, in- 
stead of having Beatrice and Ann 
Leigh with you." 

" Perhaps we shall see Leigh. Cause 
says he thinks we can get round the 
island if this breeze keeps up, and we 
shall run in within view of Bonchurch." 
Her face brightened at the very thought. 

Then she talked of Susannah, and 
listened to Margaret's account of Ka- 
tie's nursery, where Susannah now 
reigned as a sort of queen ; her love and 
tenderness exercised as warmly, though 
perhaps, under Katie's eye, more judi- 
ciously, on Ealph's young ones, as it 
had been years ago on the dean's chil- 
dren. She listened, too, to Margaret's 
description of Gracie, — so grown, so 
improved, so developed, so matured in 
judgment and character by her three 
years' sojourn with the Aylmers. 

" One of the things I cannot under-» 
stand," Ethelind said, with a grave, 
earnest face, " is why Grace has never 
married. Offers I know she has had, 
because Redcartold me of two or three; 
but she refrised them, he said, on the 
spot. You have seen her so often since 
the Aylmers returned, Maggie, you 
must surely know the reason." 

Margaret looked at her sister. 

" Did Lord Redcar ever tell you he 
had been refused ? " 

" He hinted as much, but l^could not 
believe it. Why should she have refrised 
him ? If she knew his worth as wdl as 
I do, she would not have done so." 

'* Grace tells me she has never felt 
quite sure she really liked Lord Redcar as 
a girl should do the man she chooses for 
a husband. I am not sure she does not 
remember he was once supposed to be 
one of Miss Leigh's admirers. Besides, 
as there is a coronet in the way, she 
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inclined to distrust her own and even 
her friends' judgment on so important 
a decision." 

Ethelind's face became very white. 
" Gracie has witnessed the misery of 
one hurried marriage. It is right to as- 
sure herself the heart offered her is re- 
ally her own. But Redcar has no rela- 
tions. If only Philip had been without 
them, what a different life mine might 
have been ! " 

" I believe Mrs. and Miss Leigh are 
great trials to you," Margaret said, her 
heart aching for the tears which her lit- 
tle sister was wiping away; "but I 
think, if you had been braver and as- 
serted your own rights at once, you 
would have kept them a little more in 
awe of you. I do not think you could 
love Mrs. Leigh," she added, cheerfully ; 
" but there is really much to like in 
Barbara. And if, as I cannot help hop- 
ing, she may be Horace Chudleigh's 
wife, I do believe she will improve, as 
you tell me Diana has done, out of her 
mother's influence. As to their cousin 
Ann, I cannot tell you how highly I 
think of her. I am only surprised you 
have not taken her to your heart." 

Lady Redenham shook her head. 

" Maggie," she said, " you do not 
know the truth. When first I saw her, I 
thought I had found in her one who 
could have made up to me for your loss, 
and I clung to her as I would have done 
to an old friend. You can never know 
how I was deceived ! " 

Ethelind looked so broken-hearted, 
Margaret tried to turn the conversation; 
but the ice was broken, and she would 
not let it close until Margaret knew all. 

" Maggie," she said, " did you ever 
hear that once, — a long while ago, — 
before that terrible accident to her 
brother, Ann Leigh was engaged to 
Phifip?" 

" Something you once said made me 
suspect it. But surely, Ethie, you have 
nothing to do with any thing that oc- 
curred then, provided Philip made it 
clear to you. He was free to choose 
when he offered to you." 

"But he did not. Ileamed it accident- 
ally, learned it suddenly, just before Be- 
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atrice's birth ; learned that he had loved 
her for years, and would have had her, 
in spite of her affliction, and only mar- 
ried at last to secure an heir to the es- 
tates ! At first I would not believe it — 
I could not. But Barbara's cruel innu- 
endoes came back on me ; Mrs. Leigh's 
open dislike to me ; Ann's unmistak- 
able love for Philip ; her dread of com- 
ing to Redenham ; her adoption of that 
child ! O Margaret, it is all, all true ! 
I have tried to shut my eyes to it, to be 
gentle and good, to be meek and sub- 
missive ; but we drifted farther and far- 
ther away from each other. Philip's 
temper was hot ; he spoke sharply, and 
I replied. I could have torn out my 
tongue again and again, when it was too 
late; and Philip would shut up his 
heart, and get absorbed in politics, and 
say cold, cutting things which half 
broke my heart ; and he would listen 
to Ann's slightest suggestion, and wait 
on her, and look to her for comfort 
which I ought to have given him, and 
believe all his mother or Barbara said, 
until I grew a mere cipher ; and then 
once — it was soon after Leigh's birth 
— we quarrelled. It was ahnost our 
only quarrel, I think ; and I know now 
I said bitter things, which made him 
very, very angry ; and from that time 
we have lived separate lives. I could 
not help it then ; I would not help it 
since. And it has ended at last in his 
leaving me ! — leaving me to be the 
scorn and laughing-stock of the world ! 
Maggie, what can I do ? How can it 
end, but in ruin to us and to our chil- 
dren?" 

" My poor little Ethie," Margaret 
said, " you have had many and bitter 
trials. That Philip and Ann were once 
engaged is very probable, and that they 
still have a warm brotherly and sisterly 
love and sympathy for each other, I be- 
lieve ; but I must and do acquit Philip 
of any disloyalty to his wife, though he 
may not have taken the right method 
of showing either his love or his 
power." 

" If he had only dealt honestly by 
me, and told me," Ethie said meekly, 

I would not, I could not have blamed 
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Idm. I can see as plainly as any one 
how superior Ann is to me ; I can ac- 
knowledge how much better she was 
fitted to be his companion, and the 
helper and adviser in his political Hfe. 
But he chose me, he sought me out, he 
told me he loved me, and I believed 
him." 

" Ethel, this is wrong," Margaret 
said. ** You must not suppose for an 
instant that Philip is unfaithful to you. 
You have been placed in a difficult po- 
sition, and he has not made allowance 
for your youth and inexperience. .The 
past you must leam to forget, but the 
future is before you, and it is your duty 
to retrieve the mistakes you have been 
led into. Take my advice : begin by 
having Ann and the children with you ; 
banish all feeling of jealousy toward 
your cousin ; strive earnestly to make 
yourself what will most please your 
husband, and resolutely turn away from 
hard thoughts of him or any thing he 
may have unguardedly spoken, which 
only rankle in the heart the more you 
dwell on them. You will find solace 
and employment with the children ; and 
in educating and training them, Ann 
will be a great help to you. Promise me 
that to-morrow you will drive me over 
to Bonchurch, and arrange it with your 
cousin." 

Ethelind looked up pitifully into 
Margaret's face. 

*' I cannot promise now," she said ; 
" but I will think of it, and tell you by 
and by." 

It was moonlight when they landed 
under Cause's care ; and Margaret left 
Ethel to Stephens's charge, as she 
turned into her aunt's house. 

Ann Leigh had driven over with the 
children to see their mother, and, find- 
ing she was out, had come down and 
spent a pleasant day with aunt Sarah. 
The shy invalid had shaken off her 
*' Leigh coldness and reserve," and had 
bared her heart to the calm, quiet old 
Quakeress, whom few would have se- 
lected as a confidante and adviser in 
affairs conn«cted with the heart's affec- 
tions and disappointments. 



They had freely discussed Ethelind's 
unhappy separation from her husband. 
And Ann, while she readily acknowl- 
edged how great her love had once been 
for Philip, most fiilly acquitted him of 
ever having given her any re turn. They 
had been destined for each other from 
their cradles, there was no doubt ; but 
the love, she well knew, had been only 
on her side. 

The terrible accident which placed 
Philip in her brother's position bound 
him in honor to her, while it determined 
her the more resolutely to break it off. 
It was long before he would consent to 
her decision, and longer before he could 
be made to see the necessity of his mar- 
rying, which he felt would close forever 
the only chance he had of fulfilling a 
compact which keenly affected his own 
honor in regard to her, whom he had 
always loved and admired, though only 
as a fond brother loves and admires a 
sister. And Ann told how much she had 
loved Ethelind from the first moment 
she had seen her, and how she had tried ^ 
to guard and shield her from the exclu- 
siveness and pride of her aunt and cous- 
ins ; how her own affections had cen- 
tred in little Beatrice, and how much 
she now feared she had acted injudi- 
ciously in taking her away from her 
mother. She had promised Miss Wal- 
dron that if only Ethelind would allow 
her, she would go to Kedenham, at 
whatever cost, with her and the chil- 
dren, where, devoting themselves to the 
little ones, they might lead new and 
better and more useM lives for the fti- 
ture. 

The next morning Ethelind, on a low 
stool at Miss Waldron's side, with her 
bright wavy hair resting against the old 
lady's muslin kerchief and drab silk 
dress, listened as meekly and attentively 
as a little child to all that Margaret and 
her aunt urged in regard to her future 
conduct. And with something like hope 
gleaming out of her haggard eyes, and 
all her assumed coldness gone, she was 
trying to believe them when they as- 
sured her Philip's love was not gone 
past all hope of redemption. 
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Chapter XLI. 

One moming Margaret was startled 
by the announcement of " Lord Red- 
car." She was deep in the perusal of 
one of Guy's never-failing letters. 
Margaret had never met Lord Eedcar ; 
but it was not a time for ceremony. 

" Mrs. Vyvian," he said, " I see you 
guess the purport of my visit by that 
letter lying on the table. I too have had 
one from your husband, and also from 
the chaplain at Scutari, an old friend of 
mine. There is no doubt Redenham has 
been poking about these horrid hospi-* 
tals, and picked up fever, and though 
not alarmingly ill, yet, with his mind 
unhinged from overwork and anxiety, 
he is less able to bear up against it; and 
if we could accomplish getting Lady 
Redenham out there, she would be able 
to look after him and bring him home. 
I know there are a hundred difficulties, 
but I don't believe they are insuperable. 
Though I have never had the pleasure 
of meeting you before, I ventured to 
come to you before going to Lady Re- 
denham. My yacht is now on her way 
to Malta, where I am to join her. What 
say you to Lady Redenham and your- 
self starting with me to-morrow to over- 
take her ? We could take Lord Reden- 
ham on board at Scutari, and so get 
free of malaria, and his wife would be 
there to nurse and care for him. Your 
husband's note suggests the movement, 
though he did not know that, by a mere 
chance, I had not already started for 
Marseilles." 

Margaret looked at the bright, honest 
eyes of the speaker, and tried to collect 
her energies, so as first to break it as she 
best could to Ethel, and then arrange 
for their sudden and hurried journey. 

It is astonishing how much an ener- 
getic will can accomplish. Before night- 
fall, all was arranged ! Ann Leigh, with 
the children, and accompanied by aimt 
Sarah, were to go to Redenham to- 
gether for the autumn ; while Ethelind 
and Margaret, with Mrs. Edwards and 
Stephens as an escort, were to accom- 
pany Lord Redcar to Malta, to meet the 
steam yacht he had freighted with an 
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endless store of comforts for the sick 
and wounded in the Crimea. 

Until that eventful voyage, Margaret 
knew nothing of Lord Redcar ; but his 
unwearied care and anxiety for Ethel's 
comfort, his ready resources in all diffi- 
culties, his unfailing good temper, and 
his honest, straightforward opinions, 
soon won golden opinions from her, and 
she really did marvel how Grace had so 
long withstood his importunities. 

" Never mind, Mrs. Vyvian," he said 
one night, as they sat chatting on the 
deck of the Flirt ; " I do not give up 
all fiope. Your sister is worth waiting 
for, and I mean to win her. I am not 
easily repulsed when the prize is worth 
having. I know I have a warm friend in 
Mrs. Aylmer, and I hope to add you to 
my number. But I would rather, after 
all, she should choose me because she 
loves me, than because her friends 
recommend me. God grant, if I do get 
her, I may take warning by Redenham, 
and not make such a mess of it as he 
has contrived to do. However, it is all 
right now with him. When I left him 
a month ago in the Crimea, he was as 
wretched as it was possible for a fellow 
to be ; and, but for very shame, would 
have returned to England, and thrown 
himself at Lady Redenham's feet, and 
begged her to forgive his madness." 

" Poor Ethie, if only she could be- 
lieve it ! " Margaret replied. 

* ' Never mind, Mrs. Vyvian ; she will 
believe it fast enough when they meet, 
if, indeed, this horrid fever has not made 
an end of him. But it is of no use an- 
ticipating evils. I always try to see the 
bright side of every tlung. I am sure 
we never could have been sent into such 
a bright, beautiful world just to make it 
dark and gloomy by our own gloomy 
previsions. If a fellow's conscience is 
clear, and his faith sound, surely if 
clouds and storms and this dreadful 
bloodshed, and the thousand ills that 
man's passions, rather than God's will, 
afflict us with, we need not fear the re- 
sist. It is good for us all to be tried in 
the furnace occasionally ; k proves our 
metal, and we ring the clearer and shine 
the brighter afterward. Between our- 
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• selves, you know, much as Bedenham 
loved his wife, he has never, to my 
mind, done her full justice. The Leigh 
pride, you know, is proverhial, and 
their exclusiveness so great, that noth- 
ing but some awful lesson like this could 
make them believe they were mortal. 
If Kedenham is only safe out of his ill- 
ness, I will stake any thing that from 
henceforth your sister, Mrs. Vyvian, will 
' rule the roast.' " 

But no such bright hope could, or 
would, raise the cloud of doubt and mis- 
giving from Ethel's sad heart. She took 
all the blame to herself; her own folly 
stood out before her perpetually. She 
looked the mere shadow of herself, as 
the anchor of the Flirt fell in the clear, 
deep waters of the Bosphorus, too far 
gone for even tears of thankfulness, 
when Lord Bedcar returned on board 
with the intelligence that Bedenham 
was so far recovered as to be quite free 
of fever, and only suffering from its 
usual prostrating effects, and longing 
anxiously for her presence. 

How her loving heart bounded as she 
urged Lord Bedcar to land her instantly, 
and take her to the quiet apartment the 
good chaplain's care had provided for 
him at Scutari ; and how impatient she 
felt at the delays which, eved at the very 
door, seemed to beset her ! And then 
how, all in a moment, as it were, her 
courage failed her, as she turned the 
handle of the door, and, creeping stealth- 
ily into the darkened room, found her- 
self enclosed in two large, loving arms 
outstretched to welcome her, in an em- 
brace which admitted of no misconcep- 
tion, and which seemed as if it never 
could again set her free ! " My Ethie, 
my own darling, my precious wife ! " 
was all she heard, all she cared to hear 
then ; until, on her trembling knees, 
she had simk down beside her husband, 
and in an agony of tears poured out the 
frill tide of sorrow and repentance, 
which had so bitterly weighed her down. 

The outpouring of tiiose two re- 
pentant hearts was only meant for each 
other ; and when, half an hour later, 
Margaret came in to see the invalid, 
she felt there was no longer reason to 



doubt that, if God spared their lives, a 
new and brighter era had opened on 
Lord and Lady Bedenham's future ex- 
istence. 

Scarcely had Lord Bedenham been 
removed on board the Flirty when news 
came down from the Crimea of that ter- 
rible attack on the Bedan, and with it 
the intelligence that Guy Vyvian was 
amongst those dangerously, though it 
was hoped not fatally, wounded. How 
Margaret bore the news, she never after* 
wards could remember. She only knew 
how heartily she thanked God she had 
come out with Ethelind to the Black 
Sea, and was thus enabled, with the aid 
of Lord Bedcar, to be, within a few 
hours of the battle, by her husband's 
sick-bed ; while the Flirty with Eth- 
elind and Lord Bedenham on board, 
proceeded on her voyage to England. 

And Guy Vyvian, the strong, stalwart 
man, wearing, as his men believed, a 
charmed life, because, amidst the death 
and carnage of battle, and bloodshed, 
and famine, in the full vigor of his men- 
tal and bodily powers, he had almost 
defied danger in the fearless discharge 
of his duty, — ever ready to succor the 
sick and wounded ; always with a firm 
will, but kind word, to all under his 
authority, — now, at the end of the 
battle, with victory ringing in the ears 
of that heroic army, tnat he should be 
stricken, cast a shadow and deep gloom 
where joy and gladness would otherwise 
have reigned. 

How grateftilly Margaret looked back 
to the events which had contributed to 
make her Guy's wife, enabling her to 
nurse and care for him ! and when the 
doctors agreed that he must, if it were 
possible, be removed to London for the 
operation which was to extract the 
deeply-embedded bullet from his hip, 
(the result of which operation even she, 
with her hopeful heart, dreaded to an- 
ticipate,) with Lord Bedcar still with 
her to aid and assist, they took their 
passage in one of the many crowded 
steamers whose ghastly freight told the 
horrors of battle in all its sickening 
reality. 

Neither Philip nor Balph, as weeks 
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afterwards they stept anxiously on board 
the Bipon at Portsmouth in search of 
Margaret and her nusband, could be- 
lieve their eyes when they fell on the 
thin, attenuated figure, with deep-sunk 
eyes and haggard features, extended on 
a mattress on deck, propped up by 
cushions, and supported by his pale, 
care-worn wife. 

At sight of those two beloved faces, 
Margaret's heart leaped for joy. For the 
first time, hope sprung up in her heart. 

Many of Guy's own men were there, 
to assist in bringing him ashore, — 
rough, bearded fellows, still showing 
traces of sickness and wounds, yet 
emulous who should do most for their 
beloved leader ; and in their unpolished, 
genuine care for Margaret, whose time 
and money had been expended in be- 
half of their wives and children, touch- 
ing the hearts of all who witnessed 
that landing. 

Chapteb XLn. 

The twentieth of August, 1857, was 
a glorious burst of bright, warm sun- 
shine. Scarcely a fleck of cloud floated 
in the deep blue sky. The gray walls of 
Kedenham, and the rich foliage of the 
ancient oaks, were bathed in a glow of 
brilliant light. In the clear bosom of the 
Mere the blue sty above, and the shad- 
ow of the umorageous forest around it, 
were clearly reflected, its surface only 
ruffled by the occasional darting of 
trout, or the ripple of the moorhen and 
her brood among the sedge, or the stately 
swans who floated so proudly, watching 
with curious eyes the motley groups 
congregating round the white marquees 
which had been pitched on the soft, 
green turf intervening between the lake 
.and the castle. Flags of all colors dec- 
orated the tents ; and while the bells 
from Leigh-Delamere pealed out a wel- 
come, and bands of music were playing, 
the crowd of gayly-dressed yeomen 
came flocking in over hill and dale, to 
celebrate the young Lord Leigh's sixth 
birthday and the return of peace, by 
laying liie first stone of the new church 
and rectory house for Leigh Moss, 
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which A»n Leigh and Lady Redenham 
were jointly building, " to the glory of 
God, and as a thank-offering for many 
mercies." 

The large windows of the castle open- 
ing on the western terrace were all open, 
and foremost amongst the group con- 
gregated there to watch the dancers, 
stood the tall, handsome earl, the owner 
of those broad lands. A few gray hairs 
sprinkled his dark locks, which had 
grown thinner over his broad forehead 
since we last saw him. 

First by the side of her husband, then 
darting off to a group of pretty children 
congregated on the steps of the terrace 
leading down to the dancers, then fljing 
back to exchange some exclamation of 
delight with the invalid lady on the 
sofa, or to chat for a few minutes to the 
stately old lady beside Ann Leigh, Eth- 
elind's figure is always conspicuous. 
The evening breeze is blowing about 
her bright, golden curls, and waving 
the soft, silvery folds of her gossamer 
dress ; and though her color is brighter, 
and her figure rounder and plumper and 
a little more matronly than when we 
parted from her, there is a loving depth 
in her violet eyes, which are resting 
with their old childish confidence on 
Philip, as she puts her arm through his, 
and stands gazing down merrily on a 
group of dancers just below them. 

Close beside the oriel window of the 
morning room, out on the terrace, Ann 
Leigh is sitting. She no longer ac- 
knowledges herself an invalid, though 
her pale face proves that this has been a 
trying day, and is testing rather hardly 
her newly-acquired strength and ac- 
tivity. 

Sitting beside her, frail and delicate, 
and with a clear, transparent complex- 
ion, which causes many an anxious 
heart, Katy is hushing a tiny baby to 
sleep on her knees ; while she, and Mrs. 
Leigh, and Ann, and Dr. Harford, are 
wondering and conjecturing why the 
morning's mail failed to bring any tid- 
ings of the travellers, — Barbara and 
Horace Chudleigh, — who are now on 
their wedding-tour among the Swiss 
mountains. Beyond them, and seated 
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on the upper step of the broa j stone 
flight leading down to the crowd, is 
Mrs. Harford, in her plain silk dress, 
beside Diana Langton, little less plain, 
and neat, and Quaker-like than herself, 
and Susannah, in her grandest array of 
white muslin, and gold trinkets, and 
pretty ornaments, amusing and taking 
care of a bevy of little ones, all eager 
and anxious to join the gay throng 
below. 

Somewhat nearer to the low stone 
balustrade is a second group, collected 
round the sofa on which Guy Vyvian is 
lying. To judge by the smiles on his 
face, and the bright, quick flash of his 
deep-sunk eyes, you would not suspect 
the weary months of intense suffering 
which have been his portion since his 
return from the Crimea. 

But Margaret is very hopeful. She 
has faith in her own nursing and care 
of her invalid, and more perhaps in the 
skilful treatment of Dr. Harford, who 
confidently assures her it is only time 
and patience and careful watching and 
nursing which Captain Vyvian needs. 
As to the doctor himself, he is brim full 
of spirits, like a young schoolboy just 
home for the holidays. This is the first 
time his patients have missed the daily 
round of his brougham at Wylminstre 
for many years, but Ethelind would 
take no denial; so, as he says, ^*to 
save appearances," he packed off" his 
wife and children by the train, and then 
accompanied Guy and Margaret and 
ftunt Sarah in the Vyvians' carriage. 

If you look over the balustrade, you 
will see the pretty, active figure of a fair 
girl, scarcely so tall, and yet perhaps 
slightly stouter, than Lady Redenham, 
and so like her people turn to speak. 
But those who know them can never be 
mistaken; there is more self-reliance 
and decision in Grace than her sister, 
and though she never can be so per- 
fectly lovely, there is somebody in that 
crowd who believes her to be infinitely 
more piquant and charming, and far 
more determined on obtaining her. own 
way. 

•* Now, has it not all been a great 
success ? " Grace exclaimed, as, later in 
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the evening, she came up to them, hei 
face radiant in smiles, and her cheeks 
flushed with exercise. " I never danced 
so much in my life. I have scarcely sat 
down since breakfast." 

" There is one thing you have not 
done. Miss Atherton," Lord Redcar 
said, as he came and stood beside her. 
" I have been begging and entreating 
one small favor the whole day, and you 
always contrive to put me off", in the 
most unscrupulous way possible. It re- 
ally is more than a man can stand, and 
I appeal to Mrs. Vyvian whether you do 
not take advantage of your power, and 
abuse my good nature awfully." 

Margaret looked up at the two bright 
faces as they stood together in the ML 
light of the setting sun — so bright, so 
handsome, so free from care. She felt 
sure Grace could not long withstand 
such honest, open love as her compan- 
ion offered her. 

" There will be no more dancing to- 
night," Margaret said ; " they 'are all 
coming this way in a body — going to 
thank Lord Redenham, I suppose, for 
their pleasant day." 

"And my friend, that handsome 
young farmer, is to be their spokesman," 
Grace exclaimed eagerly. " I hope they 
will come to these steps, that we may 
hear what he says." 

All eyes were now directed to the 
mass of heads gathered in front of the 
terrace. Philip, with Ethelind beside 
him, came to the top step ; Margaret, 
with Redcar' s help, placed a seat for 
Guy, and stood by him; while Mrs. 
Leigh, and Ann, and Ralph, and Katie, 
and Diana, and all the other guests, 
drew close round to listen to the simple, 
manly words which fell from the lips of 
the young spokesman, whose superior 
south-country education had marked 
him out as the fitting mouthpiece of the 
party. 

The speaker's voice was almost 
drowned in the vociferous cheers of his 
comrades ; but Margaret's ear caught 
the soimd of Ethelind' s name, coupled 
with a similar compliment to Ann 
Leigh ; and amidst the deafening shouts 
and the waving of hats and handker-^ 
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chiefs, she could see the flush on her 
sister's cheek, and the sparkle in her 
eye, as she and Ann were led forward 
by Philip to bow their thanks to the 
crowd. 

Poor Ann ! this was her first appear- 
ance in public for many years. Her lips 
trembled, and tears fell over her white 
cheeks ; but she went through the or- 
deal very bravely, and then sat down, 
out of sight, beside Mrs. Leigh. 

In making way for her, Margaret lost 
the commencement of Philip's reply. 
There he stood, in his own cool, col- 
lected way, addressing the crowd be- 
low, thanking them for the honor they 
had done him, and taking in review his 
reasons for the policy he had pursued 
since his public duties had commenced. 
A pin-fall might have been heard in the 
stillness of that vast crowd. 

" In devoting myself so entirely to 
politics," he said, " I have hitherto been 
unable to fulfil properly the duties of a 
landed proprietor ; but henceforth these, 
I trust, ^viU claim a larger share of my 
time and attention. Few of us arrive 
at my time of life without feeling that, 
with the best and purest intentions, we 
often fail in fulfilling the duties set be- 
fpre us. Such has, I know to my sorrow, 
been my experience. But, as it is never 
too late to mend, I hope this day will 
bear witness that, in humbly acknowl- 
edging my errors, I trust, with God's 
blessing, to do much better for the 
future. 

** In your kind wishes for Lady Re- 
denham, my mother, and Lord Leigh, 
you call forth my sincere thanks. There 
is not a more zealous laborer in your 
service than Lady Kedenham; and, 
confident alike in her ability as well as 
desire to serve you, you will always find 
me ready to follow in her wake. 

"As to my boy, I trust when he 
comes of age he vi^ not only deserve, 
but meet with as warm a welcome firom 
you all as he has done to-day on his 
sixth birthday." 

Margaret watched with intense in- 
terest the varying color on Ethel's tell- 
tale cheek; she saw a bright snule 
|>lay round her mouth, while she brushed 
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away the tears firom her eyes. Philip 
had put his arm round her, and now 
stood facing the crowd of upturned 
faces, publicly acknowledging his own 
failures, and openly, before all the 
world, according her the love and trust 
she coveted. 

At this moment, rrank,with the light, 
crisp, curling hair and deep blue eyes of 
his family, and all the hilarity of a thor- 
ough sailor, dashed up the steps, and 
held a short conference with' Grace and 
Lord Redcar ; and the next minute he 
and Lord Redcar had disappeared down 
the steps. 

Margaret's heart a little misgave her. 

" Those two mischief-loving people 
are hardly to be trusted," she said, ap- 
pealing to Grace ; but before her sister 
could reply, Margaret had to assist Guy 
on his crutches, to make his acknowl- 
edgments for the hearty ** three times 
three" which followed the name of 
Captain Vyvian, coupled with ** the he- 
roes of the Crimean war." 

Guy's clear, deep tones rung out in 
the stillness; and many eyes in that 
throng of attentive listeners were moist 
with tears, especially amongst the wo- 
men, as they traced the ravages of sick- 
ness and suffering in his pale, hoUow 
cheeks and thin, shrunken figure. 

Before Margaret had succeeded in 
getting her husband back to his seat, 
there was a sudden parting of the crowd, 
and Lord Redcar and Frank Atherton 
dashed up the steps, bearing on their 
shoulders the smiling, excited little 
Lord Leigh. 

A low murmur of welcome greeted 
the little fellow, as, with all the easy 
grace of a child, he gravely lifted his 
plumed cap firom his curly head, and 
then bent low in acknowledgment of 
the compliment. 

No wonder Ethel's heart beat as she 
listened to the murmured admiration he 
called forth, — his short, crisp, golden 
hair waving to and fro in the breeze, and 
his bright eyes flashing and dancing, 
and the row of little pearly teeth visible 
between his parted lips, and rosy cheeks, 
as he looked down from his pinnacle on 
the vast sea of upturned faces. 
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Just for a moment he was confused 
• and bewildered by his strange position ; 
but a word from his uncle Frank prompt- 
ed him to his work, and, with the color 
deepening his cheeks, his clear, shrill 
little voice could be distinctly heard. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," he said, 
" I thank you for your kind wishes. I 
am but a little boy now, but when I 
grow up to be a man I hope I shall be as 
clever and good as my papa ; and then 
I mean to wear a sword, and be a soldier 
like uncle Guy, and go and fight great 
battles, just as he did, for my country 
and the Queen." 

Here the bright little face became 
overcast, and was suddenly bent down 
to Lord Redcar's, and those near could 
hear the eager inquiry of — 

" Redcar, what am I to say next ? I 
quite forget." 

The next moment, however, the little 
face rose again, and the sweet, soft, 
treble notes were heard, only in more 
tremulous tone — 

" Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you 
most of all for your good wishes for my 
dear mamma. She is the very best 
mamma a little boy ever had. If I grow 
up to be a man like papa, or a hero like 
uncle Guy, it will all be owing to my 
mamma's love and care of me." 

Here the shouts of applause and vio- 
lent clapping of hands again discon- 
certed the speaker, who, between bash- 
fulness and excitement, was fain once 
more to drop his little face, and declare 
in tremulous tones, 

" He could not say a word more." 

But Frank, bent on fulfilling Grace's 
mission, and wilfully blind to Ethel's 
fever of anxiety on one hand, and 
Leigh's nervousness on the other, en- 
couraged and bribed the child to go on, 
assuring him he never could be a hero 
until he had learned to make speeches 
like a man. 

In a desperate effort of resolution, 
the flushed face was again raised. 

" Ladies and gentlemen, uncle Frank 
says it will be a long time before my 
grand birthday comes — I can't teU 
how long ; but when it does, I hope I 
Bhall see every one of you here to spend 
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it with me, as you have done to-day. It 
is so late now, I cannot say any more to- 
night, only God bless you all until we 
meet again ! " 

And then, bowing to them, and kiss- 
ing his tiny hand, he slipped down from 
his pinnacle, and rushed up the steps, 
and flew into the outstretched arms of 
his mother. 

" Ethie's cup of happiness must be 
filled to the brim to-night," Margaret 
said, as she watched Lord Redenham 
congratulating little Leigh »on his 
" maiden speech ; " while the smiles 
and tears struggled in his mother's 
face, as she bent over her boy's curls, 
and covered him with kisses. 

" You must acknowledge, Margaret, 
it has been a very great success," Grace 
exclaimed, as she came to Guy's chair. 
" I know you were half-frightened when 
my two knights departed on their er- 
rand. And I am bound to acknowledge 
my heart misgave me when Leigh got 
frightened, and broke down. But resdly 
the open way in which Philip first, and 
now Leigh, have stood forth and ac- 
knowledged her position and her power, 
must, I think, convince Ethie I was no 
false prophet when I assured her on her 
wedding-day, with a brave heart she 
would hold her own against all the pride 
and prejudice of the Leighs put to- 
gether." 

" And now that your bidding has 
been so faithfuUy observed, fair lady, 
and having had some mean share in 
bringing your augury to pass, a trusty 
knight may surely be allowed to claim 
the guerdon for his services which he 
humbly trusts you will no longer with- 
hold." And Lord Redcar dropped on 
his knee before his lady love, and mod- 
estly remained there, with his head bent 
towards the ground. 

" The honor of a true knight is not 
dearer to him than is the word of her 
who sped him forth on his mission," 
Grace said, standing demurely and 
without a smile before the kneeling fig- 
ure. " Be it known. Sir Knight, a deed 
well performed in a lady's service merits 
its own reward ; and therefore, and with 
all deference to your estate and tho 
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exalted position you hold, I herewith, as 
in honor bound, and in presence of these 
my witnesses, tender you my hand." 
And so saying, she gravely stepped for- 
ward, and placed her little gloveless fin- 
gers in his broad palm. 

Pressing it between both his* own, 
and springing lightly to his feet, he 
clasped her eagerly in his arms, and im- 
printed on either cheek an honest, 
hearty kiss. 

" Now, hang me if that is not the 
best bit' of love-making I have wit- 
nessed, off the stage, in the whole course 
of my short life," Frank exclaimed, in 
an ecstasy of delight. " And the cool, 
deliberate, shameless way in which that 
girl absolutely offers you her love. Red- 
car, beats all conception." 

" And why, may I ask. Master Frank, 
should I be ashamed ? " And Grace, re- 
leasing herself from Lord Redcar, 
though still leaving one hand in his, 
faced round upon the amused little 
group collected about Guy's chair to 
vindicate her womanly pride and dig- 
nity b efore her younger brother. * ' Have 
I not declared, over and over again, I 
would never marry until I was sure, not 
only that I loved with the hearty, honest 
love which would carry me safely 
through all the ups and downs of thb 
very pleasant but perilous world, but 
imtil I was assured that he to whom I 
pledged my troth had proved by his per- 
severance that he loved my kindred, and 
was as proud of them as I am myself? 
How could I tell all this at once ? If I 
have exerted my power while that power 
was still my own, I call you all to wit- 
ness, that from this time forth I yield all 
due submission where submission be- 
comes no less my duty than my own free 
will and pleasure." 

" Well done, my brave, honest little 
wife," Lord Redcar exclaimed; "I 
honor and prize your love ten thousand 
times the more for the proof you have 
now given me of it. And who cares for 
what that graceless fellow says'? Every 
body knows a sailor's idea of love, when 
he thinks it part of his duty to lose his 
heart to the prettiest girl in every port 
at which he touches. How should he 
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know what constancy and true love 
mean ? But hark ! " he added ; " the 
band is playing ' God save the Queen; ' 
we must go and do our part in speeding 
the parting guests, and make known 
ourselves to Lady Redenham the crown- 
ing point of her ever-memorable f^te." 

" That is an inexpressible comfort^" 
Margaret exclaimed, as she and Guy, 
assisted by Ralph and Frank, made 
their way into the castle ; " for though 
I had unbouuded confidence in Grace's 
good sense, I own I did sometimes 
dread that she would overstep even Red» 
car's patience." 

"O Maggie," Ralph said, "how 
my father would have rejoiced had he 
lived to see this day ! " 

Margaret's eyes were filled with tears ; 
but smiles were still lingering about her 
mouth, as she gave her arm to Guy to 
assist him up the hall-steps. Her heart 
was too full for her to venture on a reply. 

Chapteb XLin. 

It is full four years since the events 
occurred which are recorded in the last 
chapter. The church and schools, whose 
foundations were that day laid, have 
risen up in beautiful proportions, glad- 
dening the hearts of the scattered cot- 
tagers on the Moss. Ralph often comes 
down to Leigh Court during the simi- 
mer with his wife and children, doing 
more than a curate's work among his 
old parishioners; while the warmer 
and more sheltered residence at Owen's 
Cliff is looked on as their permanent 
home, until the little Owen shall have 
come of age to claim it. Pale and del- 
icate as Katie still is, a winter in Italy 
has very much invigorated her, and Dr. 
Harford is not without hope that she 
may yet live to a good old age. 

Absorbed in their parish work. Die 
and her husband care little for the gay 
life Barbara contrives to lead in town, 
where Horace Chudleigh's talents have 
already given him a name and a stand- 
ing among the leading law officers of 
the Ctown. Mrs. Leigh has no settled 
home ; her time is divided between her 
children and Ann Leigh, whose winters 
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are still passed in Her own cottage at 
Bonchurch, thongh her own old apart- 
ments in the west wing of Redenham 
are exdusively devoted to her use. 

If Ethie has lost her girlish beauty, 
she has become as strikingly handsome 
in the full bloom of her weU-developed 
matronhood. Not a shadow of doubt 
has darkened the horizon of her or Phil- 
ip's trust since thatda/s mutual repent- 
ance and sorrow at ScutarL 

If Grace was long in deciding to ac- 
cept the love of Lord Redcar, she has 
never had cause to repent the choice 
she has made. A merrier or more light- 
hearted couple never shared the bonds 
of matrimony. The accepted ways of 
the world have little attractions for 
them. In spite of their own young heir, 
and the tiny little Margaret, the Flirty 
with its brave little crew, and its inde- 
pendent owner and his lady, and their 
well-appointed nursery on board, is seen 
spreading her white sails in every part 
of the globe where daring "Rrigliah 
yachts have yet ventured. LsidyRedcar 
thinks the time may come when they 
will tire of their roving life ; but unt^ 
their little Maggie shall have grown old 
enough to be brought out, there is little 
probability of their name appearing as 
a leader in the gay circles which still 
hold sway over her sister Ethie. 

Aunt Sarah, full of years, beloved 
and regretted by every one, sleeps in 
the quiet graveyard surrounding the 
old Quakers' meeting house at the end 
of the orchard. Dr. Harford's wife and 
children now inhabit the old house in 
Acre Lane; but modem taste and some 
of the luxuries of this refined age have 
metamorphosed it, until even Margaret 
fisdls to fzace the spot where her own bit 



of garden was parted off for her use, or 
the bright, sunny room which is still 
called by her name. 

Guy Vyvian has recovered his lame- 
ness, but the fire and vigor of youth 
have never returned to .his frame. With 
deep regret he heard the sad tidings of 
the Indian Mutiny, grieving that he 
could not join the eager throng of brave 
men who so nobly rescued the living 
and avenged the atrocities perpetrated* 
on helpless women and children ; while 
Margaret, as her bosom thrilled over 
the recitals, blushed when she owned 
secretly, in her inmost heart, a deep- 
hidden satisfaction that her husband 
could not yet expose himself to the per- 
ils of such a dreadful war. 

One twelvemonth they passed with 
Balph and Katie on the continent. 
For three months Margaret was her 
aunt Sarah's constant nurse ; and be- 
tween Redenham and Owen's Cliff, 
they never yet have found time for fix- 
ing on their own home, though Guy bids 
her remember, as the wife of the new 
member for Wyhninstre, she will be 
bound to endure as best she can the 
dust and heat of London, while he does 
his duty to his constituents, during the 
pleasant spring and summer. Ever 
ready to accept the sunshine, Margaret 
calls to mind a field of usefulness open 
to all who interest themselves in the 
welfare of others in that vast, overgrown 
city, while she remembers her prox- 
imity to those dear little nephews and 
nieces who are insensibly creeping into 
the folds of her capacious heart, and 
compensating in a measure for the one 
only blessing which has been withheld 
from her in her married Hfe. 
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